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CALLING  THEM  OUT. 

By  Bev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler,  D.B. 

One  of  our  favorite  characters  in  the 
New  Testament  is  Barnabas  the  “Son  of 
Exhortation,”  the  pioneer  giver  of  contri¬ 
butions,  and  the  pioneer  foreign  mission¬ 
ary.  No  better  service  did  Barnabas  ren¬ 
der  to  the  early  Church  than  by  calling  out 
Saul  of  Tarsus  after  his  conversion,  and 
getting  him  into  a  post  of  usefulness. 
When  Saul  came  up  to  J erusalem  a  new 
convert,  the  Christians  there  “fought  shy” 
of  him,  for  they  did  not  believe  that  he  was 
a  genuine  disciple,  Barnabas  comes  for¬ 
ward,  and  introducing  Saul  to  the  apostol¬ 
ic  leadei’s,  vouches  for  the  genuineness  of 
his  convereion.  Saul  is  admitted  to  fellow¬ 
ship,  and  begins  to  “  preach  boldly  in  the 
name  of  Jesus.” 

A  couple  of  years  afterward  Barnabas 
was  conducting  a  grandly  successful  mis¬ 
sion-work  in  the  splendid  and  voluptuous 
city  of  Antioch.  The  work  becomes  too 
large  for  him  ;  he  needs  help.  So  he  be¬ 
thinks  him  of  Saul,  who  is  for  some  rea¬ 
son  1‘esiding  in  his  native  town,  and  has 
never  become  conspicuous.  Barnabas  de¬ 
parts  to  Tarsus  “  for  to  seek  Paul.”  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy  used  to  say  that  his 
greatest  discovery  was  the  finding  of 
young  Michael  Faraday.  Barnabas  did 
the  same  service  when  he  put  his  eye  and 
his  hand  on  the  brilliant  young  man  of 
Tarsus,  and  introduced  him  to  a  wider 
field  of  labor  in  “the  second  capital  of 
Christianity.”  From  that  time  Saul  be¬ 
comes  Paul,  the  modest  city  missionary 
risen  into  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles. 

There  is  a  hint  in  this  touch  of  Scrip¬ 
ture  history  for  all  of  us  pastors,  and  for 
ofiflcers  of  churches  and  Sabbath  schools. 
A  great  deal  of  the  best  material  in  the 
church  often  lies  latent,  as  undiscovered 
as  the  coal-mines  and  oil-wells  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago.  Some 
of  the  best  members  in  our  congregations 
are  afflicted  with  excessive  modesty,  and 
keep  in  the  background.  Others  have  a 
capacity  that  they  have  never  suspected 
themselves.  Some  timidly  “hide  behind 
the  post  ”  in  prayer-meetings  for  fear  they 
will  be  called  upon  ;  others  take  a  back 
seat,  and  would  stay  there  till  their  dying 
day  if  they  were  not  bidden  to  “  come  up 
higher.”  And  these  shrinking  and  un¬ 
known  disciples  are  often  the  vei-y  “  finest 
of  tha  wheat.”  The  cause  of  Christ  needs 
them.  They  need  also  the  spiritual  benefit 
which  development  of  their  gifts,  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  their  powers,  would  give  them. 
A  revival  is  sure  to  bring  out  a  vast  deal 
of  the  latent  force  and  resources  of  a 
church.  But  ministers  must  not  wait 
for  revivals  to  come ;  one  of  the  sui’est 
methods  to  re\ive  a  church,  is  to  get  all  its 
hearts  and  hands  into  full  activity. 

When  a  young  convert  comes  into  the 
church,  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stay 
too  long  at  Tarsus.  He  should  be  set  to 
work  ;  if  he  gets  too  forward,  and  self- 
asserting,  some  sharp  experiences  will  soon 
knock  that  nonsense  out  of  him.  The  more 
frequent  danger  is  from  settling  down  into 
inactivity. 

To  find  out  what  a  man  or  woman  can 
ilo  in  the  service  of  the  Lord,  is  a  prime 
part  of  every  successful  pastor’s  offlce. 
Not  everybody  can  do  everything.  Moody 
was  no  more  made  for  a  theological  chair, 
than  Dr.  Hodge  was  made  for  a  popular 
evangelist.  Sometimes  the  round  pegs 
get  into  the  square  holes  (as  Lincoln  used 
to  say),  and  then  the  pastor’s  skill  and  tact 
must  rectify  matters  as  carefully  as  possi¬ 
ble.  It  is  about  the  pegs  that  are  never 
fitted  into  any  holes  at  all,  that  I  am  think¬ 
ing  at  present. 

My  object  in  penning  this  paragraph,  is 
not  so  much  to  indicate  where  the  latent 
material  in  our  churches  can  be  employed 
to  most  advantage,  as  it  is  to  enforce  the 
fact  that  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  work¬ 
ing,  gi^^ng,  praying,  and  speaking  capaci¬ 
ty  of  Christ’s  churches  is  to-day  undevel¬ 
oped.  This  is  a  terrible  waste  of  power. 
“The  river  of  the  Lord  is  full  of  water”; 
but  what  is  the  use  of  the  water  if  it  is  not 
turned  on  the  driving-wheels  ?  Saul  him¬ 
self  had  to  be  found  out,  and  called  out. 
That  church  will  have  the  richest  record 
of  usefulness  this  year  which  finds  a  jtlace 
for  every  servant  of  Jesus,  and  gets  every 
servant  into  the  place.  A  clumsy  worker 
is  better  any  time  than  a  drone.  Even  the 
best  workers  usually  have  an  unpromising 
beginning. 


“MORVINO  AHB  E7EV1N0  EXERCISES.” 

Dear  Evangelist :  Among  the  excellent  books 
of  a  past  generation  deserving  a  place  on  the 
table  of  every  Christian  for  daily  use,  our  at¬ 
tention  and  deepening  interest  of  late  has 
been  drawn  to  this  great  work  of  Kev.  Wil¬ 
liam  Jay  of  Argyle  Chapel,  Bath,  England. 
It  seems  to  us  wonderful  in  Bible  studies, 
spiritual  power,  and  suggestiveness.  It  was 
the  fruit  of  his  ripe  experience  during  his  an¬ 
nual  vacation  weeks  at  Linton  and  Lynmouth, 
before  either  became  known  as  places  of  re¬ 
sort.  These  are  near  each  other,  the  former 
at  the  top,  the  latter  at  the  base,  of  a  decliv¬ 
ity  “  covered  with  trees  and  verdure.”  They 
have  been  called  "Switzerland  in  miniature.” 
Here  in  his  cottage,  more  than  half  a  century 
ago,  he  "opened  his  parlor  and  spoke  on  the 
Lord’s  day  evening  to  the  neighbors  who 
would  attend,”  and  also  commenced  his 
"  Morning  Exercises.” 


He  says  of  the  occupation  of  time  in  writ-  j 
ing  the  seven  hundred  and  thirty  Scriptural  j 
studies  whiie  seeking  rest,  that  “llelaxation  | 
is  never  so  perfectly  enjoyed  as  in  connection  ! 
with  engagement ;  while  of  such  a  precious  i 
talent  as  time,  nothing  should  be  lost.”  In 
these  days  of  "Bible  readings,”  we  know  of 
nothing  superior  in  freshness  of  thought, 
beauty  of  illustration,  and  sweetness  of  spir¬ 
it.  The  preparation  of  the  volume  covered 
about  twenty  yeare,  and  it  is  dedicated  in  a 
lengthy  but  interesting  discussion  of  Chris¬ 
tian  unity  and  fellowship,  to  his  warm  perso-  i 
nal  friend.  Chief  Justice  Hale  of  the  Church 
of  England.  The  first  meditation  written  was 
“The  Unlonely  Solitude”  (John  xvi.  32),  and 
the  last,  "Life”  (Gen.  xlvii.  32).  We  com¬ 
mend  this  helpful  volume  to  the  minister  and 
layman,  to  the  youngest  Christian,  not  al¬ 
ready  familiar  with  it,  as  a  perennial  spring 
of  hallowed  and  Inspiring  thought.  P.  C.  H. 


ENGLISH  AGKICULTUlt.VL  DEPKESSION. 

Views  of  Eminent  Noblemen. 

London,  Sept.  25,  1879. 

Dear  Evangelist :  “  English  agricultural  de¬ 
pression  ” — a  phrase  much  used  of  late  both 
in  and  out  of  Pariiaiuent — Joes  not  convey 
the  true  idea  of  the  condition  of  English 
farming  interests.  It  is  actual  distress  which 
the  farmers  are  suffering.  Three  or  four  “bad 
harvests” — the  worst  of  all  being  that  just 
past — has  raised  the  question  of  remedy. 
Many  believe  that  the  upshot  will  eventually 
be  an  overhauling  of  the  whole  English  land 
system. 

An  English  gentleman  told  me  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  a  week  or  two  ago,  that  in  one  rich 
county  where  he  lived  (Devonshire),  scores 
and  scores  of  farmers  had  thrown  up  their 
rents  and  abandoned  the  farms,  being  wholly 
unable  to  pay ;  and  that  what  had  come  un¬ 
der  his  own  observation  in  Devonshire,  was 
true  of  manj'  other  large  counties.  He  said 
one  landholder  whom  he  knew  had  20,000 
acres  thus  thrown  upon  him,  and  others 
smaller  and  some  larger  amounts.  He  spoke 
of  the  estates  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  (one 
of  the  richest  of  the  English  nobility),  where 
there  was  great  suffering.  He  said  the  Duke 
had  remitted  25  per  cent,  of  his  rents;  “but 
what  is  that,  when  they  are  not  able  to  pay  at 
all  ?  ”  He  thought  it  bad  policy,  as  not  even 
postponing  the  evil  day. 

Farmers’  Daughters  Aroused. 

At  an  agricultural  celebration  held  a  few 
days  ago  in  one  of  the  midland  counties,  the 
condition  of  things  was  discussed  by  Lord 
Burghlcy,  in  a  manner  to  stir  up  some  bad 
blood.  He  said  the  farmers  must  be  less  ex¬ 
travagant  in  their  expenditures ;  their  wives 
must  not  dress  so  highly;  "  their  daughters 
must  put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and 
help  on  with  the  work.” 

This  speech  was  published  at  length  in  the 
London  dailies,  and  it  is  calling  forth  a  storm 
of  replies  from  those  who  sign  themselves 
"  FarmC?^D.n<gliters.”  One  farmer  Inter¬ 
rupted  the  noble  lord  while  he  was  speaking. 
He  was  told  that  there  might  be  some  econo 
my  practised  on  the  other  side ;  that  land¬ 
lords  might  reduce  their  rents;  that  they 
need  not  keep  so  many  carriages ;  that  they 
might  dispose  of  their  hounds  and  race¬ 
horses;  that  they  need  not  have  so  many 
seats  at  the  opera,  etc. 

Lord  Derby  also  made  a  speech  lately  at  a 
public  meeting,  and  noticed  the  “agricultural 
depression”  in  quite  a  different  spirit  from 
Lord  Burghley.  He  admitted  that  there 
might  be  need  of  agricultural  reform ;  that 
landlords  might  make  certain  concessions  to 
the  farmers ;  and  that  by  mutual  good  under¬ 
standing  much  distress  might  be  alleviated. 
The  Parliamentary  Leaders  on  the  Case. 

So  serious  does  this  question  appear  to  all 
concerned,  that  just  before  the  prorogation 
of  Parliament,  a  Royal  Commission  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  “ag¬ 
ricultural  depression.”  Two  members  of  this 
Commission  have  gone  to  the  United  Slates 
and  the  Canadas,  and  others  are  investigat¬ 
ing  the  subject  here  at  home. 

When  the  subject  was  up  in  Parliament, 
Lord  Hartington,  the  leader  of  the  Opposi¬ 
tion,  or  Liberal  Party,  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  admitted  that  there  might  be  need  of 
“ land  reform,”  and  that  “if  the  statements 
were  true  which  certain  members  had  set 
forth,  the  whole  English  land  system  had 
broken  down.”  This,  as  will  be  seen,  is  put 
hypothetically — “if  the  statements  were 
true.” 

Lord  Beaconsfleld  was  quick  to  catch  at 
this  admission  of  the  Opposition  leader.  At 
the  Lord  Maj’or’s  dinner,  soon  after,  he  un¬ 
fairly  charged  Lord  Hartington  with  assert¬ 
ing  in  Parliament  that  “the  system  had,  in 
fact,  broken  down”;  and  again,  only  a  few 
days  before,  at  a  speech  to  the  farmers  of 
Buckinghamshire,  the  Premier  repeated  the 
same  thing.  Between  these  speeches  of  the 
Premier,  Lord  Hartington  denied  the  misrep¬ 
resentation,  but  this  did  not  prevent  its  repe¬ 
tition.  Such  is  the  unfairness  of  the  partisan 
politician. 

Lord  Hartington’s  utterances  on  such  a 
question  are  deemed  very  Important  beyond 
the  fact  that  he  is  the  Opposition  Liberal 
leader  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Being  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is 
one  of  the  largest  landholders  in  England,  he 
may  soon  come  into  possession  of  his  father’s 
title  and  estates. 

The  radical  question  involved  in  English 
land  reform  comes  to  this :  Can  the  present 
land  monopoly  be  maintained,  and  yet  meas¬ 
ures  be  adopted  which  will  satisfy  the  farm¬ 
ers  and  relieve  present  distress ;  or  shall  the 
whole  system  be  revolutionized,  and  that  of 
small  farms,  held  in  fee  simple,  take  its  place, 
and  thus  a  system  be  adopted  something  like 
that  obtaining  in  France  and  most  continental 
nations  ? 

Lord  Hartington’s  speech  in  Parliament, 
while  not  warranting  the  construction  given 
it  by  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  question  of  such  a  radical  change  is 
one  for  fair  discussion;  and  Lord  Derby’s 
late  speech  might  bear  the  same  construction. 
But  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  in  both  his  late  speech¬ 
es,  took  the  opposite  view  with  great  earnest- 


I  ness.  He  lauded  the  English  land  system  as 
j  the  best  in  the  world,  and  in  very  vigorous 
I  rhetoric  sneered  at  wluit  he  was  fond  of  stig- 
!  matizing  as  the  “  peasant  proprietorship  ”  of 
I  tlie  continental  nations  of  Europe ;  and,  with¬ 
out  doubt.  Lord  Be.aconsfleld,  at  present,  has 
well  nigh  the  whole  landholding  nobility  with 
him  in  sentiment.  But  what  changes  may  be 
ultimately  wrought,  even  in  the  minds  of  no¬ 
blemen — and,  possibly,  sooner  than  some  of 
them  anticipate — growing  out  of  the  present 
distress,  no  one  is  wise  enough  to  foresee, 
and  few  would  be  foolish  enough  to  predict. 

“American  Competition  the  Great  Evil.” 

Bad  harvests  do  not  wholly  account  for 
English  “  agricultural  depression.”  With 
good  harvests,  England  is  always  a  large 
importer  of  breadstuffs,  and  almost  all  other 
articles  of  food.  American  competition  with 
English  products  is  the  cause  of  much  de¬ 
pression,  not  only  in  farming  interests,  but 
in  nearly  all  branches  of  manufactures  and 
trade.  This  has  not  onlj'  been  so  for  a  few 
years  past,  but  is  constantly  and  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing. 

A  short  time  before  Parliament  separated, 
John  Bright  made  a  gi’eat  speeeh  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  “Agricultural  Depression.” 
He  told  of  the  English  farmer  who  “cursed 
the  day  America  was  discovered.”  There 
are,  perhaps,  not  manj'  who  would  say  this, 
but  the  feeling  is  widespread  in  London,  in 
all  the  principal  English  cities  and  towns  in 
the  country — I  hoard  it,  too,  from  English¬ 
men  on  the  Continent — that  “.America  is  ruin¬ 
ing  England.” 

The  wonderful  harvests,  for  several  years 
past,  in  the  United  States;  the  vast  importa¬ 
tions  into  England  of  breadstuffs,  cattle, 
dressed  meats,  cheese,  cured  meats,  fruits, 
and  even  butter;  the  importation  of  cotton 
goods,  and  some  descriptions  of  woollens ;  the 
machinery,  culinary  apparatus,  “sewing-ma¬ 
chines  by  as  well  as  for  the  million” — these  and 
a  thousand  other  things  so  compete  with  Eng¬ 
lish  trade,  that  they  must  all  be  taken  into 
account  when  summing  up  the  real  causes  of 
the  present  distress.  It  is  a  distress  which 
prevails  far  and  wide,  and  from  the  present 
outlook,  the  coming  Winter  is  likely  to  prove 
one  of  unparalleled  suffering.  Even  now 
largo  districts  of  working  peopie,  among  the 
miners  and  manufacturers,  are  calling  for 
bread  to  supply  their  daily  wants.  Their  calis 
are  published,  and  loud  appeals  are  made  to 
the  charitable  for  help.  When  the  approach¬ 
ing  season  shall  call  for  fuel  and  clothing,  in 
addition,  the  demands  upon  charily  must  be 
trebled.  Ton. 


AN  OLH  LETTER. 

The  following  letter  from  President  Clap,  who 
was  President  of  Yale  College  from  1739  to  1766,  to 
Rev.  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabethtown,  N.  J., 
afterwards  President  of  Princeton  College,  written 
a  hundred  and  thirty-seven  years  ago,  and  never 
before  published,  is,  like  all  such  letters,  of  histor¬ 
ical  interest,  and  throws  light  on  the  “  Separatist” 
movements  of  that  day. 

The  person  to  whom  he  refers  in  saying  tln^  thj 
Separatists  were  intending  to  “license  one  to 
preach  who  had  been  expelled  ”  [from  Yale  Col¬ 
lege]  “  for  plain  breaches  of  the  laws  of  Christian¬ 
ity  as  well  as  those  of  the  college,”  was,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  David  Brainard,  afterwards  the  devoted  mis¬ 
sionary  to  the  Indians,  for  he  was  expelled  in  1743, 
for  saying  of  one  of  the  tutors  of  the  college  that 
“  He  had  no  more  grace  than  an  old  chair,”  to  which 
ho  pointed.  The  “Separatists”  were  the  over- 
zealous  revivalists  of  that  day,  and  notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  want  of  judgment,  and  their  censorious¬ 
ness  and  want  of  charity  in  many  things,  they 
doubtless  did  much  to  waken  the  zeal  and  kindle 
the  activity  of  the  churches.  If  Mr.  Burr,  of  whom 
the  letter  speaks,  had  gone  to  New  Haven,  he  might 
have  been  a  President  of  Yale,  instead  of  being,  as 
he  afterwards  was.  President  of  Princeton  College, 
for  he  was  eminent  for  his  scholarship,  eloquence, 
common-sense,  and  great  executive  ability. 

Letters  like  this,  throwing  light  upon  the  olden 
times,  are  now  and  then  found  in  old  families,  or, 
as  this  was,  among  old  papers  on  their  way  to  the 
paper  mill.  And  it  is  well  to  have  them  preserved 
in  some  standard  paper,  so  that  they  may  here¬ 
after  be  referred  to  when  the  original  may  have 
been  lost,  or  through  carelessness  destroyed. 

Philadelphia,  October,  1879.  T.  E. 


New  Haven,  May  3,  1742. 

Rev.  and  Dear  Sir :  The  state  [of]  religion 
among  us  continues  very  difficult,  some  min¬ 
isters  declaring  that  the  generality  of  others 
have  no  more  religion  than  Turks  or  Moham- 
etans,  and  that  it  is  Impossible  to  hold  any 
communion  with  them.  Accordingiy,  there 
are  about  ten  or  a  dozen  ministers  In  the 
government  who  are  for  making  an  open  sep¬ 
aration  ;  they  have  had  one  separate  conven¬ 
tion,  last  February,  and  intend  to  have  an¬ 
other  in  May,  at  Weathersfleld.  It  is  to  this 
end  that  they  endeavor  to  keep  up  a  separa¬ 
tion  at  New  Haven,  and  to  make  one  in  the 
coliege.  And  to  encourage  the  scholars  here¬ 
unto,  the  ministers  of  that  party  tell  them 
that  if  they  will  separate  from  the  College, 
they  will  license  them  to  preach  without  any 
regard  to  a  degree.  And  it  is  said  that  at 
their  next  convention  they  intend  to  license 
one  to  preach  who  has  been  expelled  for  plain 
breaches  of  the  laws  of  Christianity,  as  weil 
as  those  of  the  College. 

The  people  in  the  First  Society  in  New  Haven 
have  lately  sent  for  the  Rev.  Mr.  Russell  of 
Middletown,  and  Mr.  Edwards  of  Northamp¬ 
ton,  to  advise  them  under  their  present  diffl- 
cuities ;  and  they  have  advised  them  to  settle 
a  colleague  with  Mr.  Noyes,  and  advise  that 
Mr.  Burr  be  obtained  if  possible.  The  stand¬ 
ing  part  of  the  society  are  universally  pleased 
with  the  advice,  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  every 
one,  that  the  generality  of  the  Separate  party 
will  come  in  in  a  little  lime.  But  four  or  five 
of  the  heads  and  leaders  of  the  party,  who  are 
engaged  In  the  general  sheme  of  a  separation, 
violently  oppose  a  union ;  but  Ills  universally 
thought  that  if  Mr.  Burr  comes  it  will  not  be 
in  their  power  to  keep  the  lesser  people  of 
their  party  from  uniting ;  and  his  coming  will 
doubtless  save  this  town  and  College  from 
many  disorders  and  confusions  which  other¬ 
wise  thej’  will  be  likely  to  fall  into. 

Mr.  Edwards  says  he  believes  Mr.  Burr  is 
the  most  suitable  man  in  America  for  this 
place,  and  most  likely  to  accommodate  all 
difficulties.  You  doubtless  will  be  very  loath 
to  part  with  so  agreeable  and  valuable  a  neigh¬ 


bor;  but  I  make  no  doubt  but  that  you  will 
be  willing  to  forego  something  of  your  own 
private  interest  for  the  sake  of  a  greater  pub¬ 
lic  good,  especially  the  good  of  the  College, 
whennn  the  whole  country  is  concerned. 
Mr.  Edwards  has  wrote  largely  to  Mr.  Burr 
upon  it ;  and  Mr.  tutor  Whittlesey,  the  bear¬ 
er,  will  inform  you  more  fully  of  the  state  of 
things.  I  am  very  glad  that  there  is  a  pros¬ 
pect  of  union  in  your  Synod. 

I  am,  sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

Thomas  Clap. 

For  Rev.  Mr.  Jonathan  Dickinson  of  Elizabethtown. 


PH ILADELPH 1 A  LETTER. 

By  William  P.  Breed,  D.D. 

The  Presbytery  of  Philadelphia,  now  more 
than  170  years  old,  (most  of  its  present  mem¬ 
bers,  however,  are  younger,)  met,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  its  rules,  on  the  first  Monday  of 
the  month.  Its  usual  place  of  meeting  is  the 
“Assembly  ”  room,  1334  Chestnut  street.  But 
once  in  a  quarter  it  holils  its  sessions  in  some 
one  of  the  churches.  The  late  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Greenwich-street  church,  in  the 
far  southeastern  part  of  the  city,  and  ot  which 
the  Rev.  William  Hutton  is  the  faithful  and 
efficient  pastor.  Signs  of  jirogress  in  this 
congregation  met  the  eye  at  the  entrance  of 
the  edifice,  in  the  new  and  imposing  front 
that  is  being  pi-eflxed  to  the  building.  The 
room  for  public  worship  has  been  extended, 
and  new  rooms  added  for  lecture-room  and 
Sabbath-sehool  purposes.  The  eloquence  of 
the  speakers  was  frequently  answered  back 
by  echoes  from  the  hammers  of  the  workmen, 
which  innovation  upon  our  customs  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  boro  with  becoming  good  nature,  as 
they  knew  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  the 
noise  was  iiterally  for  edification. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  McCook  was  elected  moder¬ 
ator  for  the  ensuing  three  months,  and  ere  a 
half  hour  had  passed  the  Presbytery  was  cer¬ 
tified  that  it  had  ma<lo  no  mistake  in  its 
choice.  In  a  deiiberative  body  an  efficient 
moderator  ministers  both  iubrlcation  and  pro¬ 
pelling  force. 

An  interesting  discussion  took  place  on 
The  Mileage  Fund. 

A  Committee  of  ruling  elders  had  boon  ap¬ 
pointed  to  assess  upon  the  churches  the 
amount  needed  for  Presbytorlal,  Synodical, 
and  General  Assembly  expenses.  That  Com¬ 
mittee  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of  an 
assessment  just  sufficient  to  cover  the  expen¬ 
ses  of  our  own  commissioners  to  the  General 
Assembly,  and  consequently  the  abandon¬ 
ment  of  the  Mileage  Fund.  Attention  was 
called,  during  the  debate,  to  the  significant 
fact  that  this  report  came  from  the  ruling 
elders — the  representatives  especially  of  the 
people.  It  was  further  stated  that  a  strong 
current  of  feeling  in  this  direction  was  set¬ 
ting  In  among  the  people  themselves,  and 
that  emphatic  objection  began  to  be  heard 
against  the  Assembly  assessment,  except  for 
the  commissioners  of  our  own  Presbytery. 
iTh-^jTecent  rejection  by  the  Presbyteries  of 
the  AleauctiOn  Overture,  denied  the  people 
and  the  ruling  elders — who,  under  Christ,  are 
the  chief  fountain  of  Church  power — the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  oven  being  counted  with  the  minis¬ 
ters  as  a  portion  of  the  basis  upon  which  the 
court  which  wields  this  power  is  elected. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  decision  has 
wrought  considerable  dissatisfaction,  and  dis¬ 
posed  the  people,  in  no  inconsiderable  num¬ 
bers,  to  withhold  contributions  to  the  Mileage 
Fund.  We  believe  that  a  sober  second  thought 
will  intervene  to  change  this  disposition,  and 
induce  the  vast  proportion  of  our  people  to 
adhere  loyally  to  the  old  principle.  The 
Church  is  one.  Unity  is  a  Presbyterian  in¬ 
stinct — a  constitutional  and  vital  principle. 
The  commissioners  of  the  Presbytery  of  Col¬ 
orado  are  as  much  our  representatives  in  the 
General  Assembly,  as  they  are  of  the  church¬ 
es  from  whose  bosom  they  come.  If  wo  are 
to  remain  Presbyterians,  and  have  a  General 
Assembly,  commissionei-s  from  the  weaker 
Presbyteries  must  have  place  in  that  body ; 
and  if  the  people  In  those  Presbyteries  are 
not  able  to  pay  the  expenses  necessary  in  the 
case,  the  duty  of  the  more  wealthy  to  do  it 
for  them  is  an  obvious  one. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  size  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly.  We  also  have  made  that  objection  ;  but 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  have  said 
“No”  to  every  plan  of  reduction  hitherto 
proposed,  and  the  last  Assembly  decided  that 
it  was  inexpedient,  at  present,  to  make  fur¬ 
ther  propositions  to  this  end.  And  it  is  one 
of  the  “  radical  principles  ”  of  Presbyterian¬ 
ism  that  the  majority  shall  govern.  Loyalty 
to  our  principles  shuts  us  up  to  adherence  to 
the  Mileage  Fund  arrangement,  until  the 
Church  shall  see  its  way  clear  to  some  consti¬ 
tutional  modification  of  it.  Nor  is  a  largo 
assembly  by  any  means  an  unmitigated  evil. 
Even  now  our  General  Assembly  is  smaller 
than  some  other  General  Assemblies.  It  is 
not  so  largo  as  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
was  very  gratifying  therefore  to  us,  to  find 
that  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  the 
staunchest  favorers  of  the  late  Overture  were 
as  staunch  supporters  of  the  Mileage  Fund, 
and  the  vote  to  recommit  the  report  to  the 
Committee  with  instructions  to  report  a  ratio 
of  assessment  that  should  include  the  Mileage 
Fund,  passed,  no  negative  voice  being  heard. 

The  Synods. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  hints  of  the 
desirableness  of  making  the  coming  sessions 
a  special  means  of  grace,  have  appeared  spon¬ 
taneously  in  so  many  different  quarters,  in 
our  religious  newspapers,  and  in  communi¬ 
cations  among  the  brethren.  Our  Ministerial 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  on  Monday,  Oct. 
13,  unanimously  postponed  the  appointed 
topic  for  the  day,  and  gave  the  whole  morn¬ 
ing  to  prayer  tor,  and  suggestions  with  refer¬ 
ence  to,  the  Synod  so  soon  to  meet.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  very  tender  interest.  A 
w’ord  that  indicated  hope  of  a  revivai,  fell  on 
the  mind  of  the  assembly  like  fire  on  tinder. 
There  was  evident  in  the  speaking  and  pray¬ 
ing,  a  heart-yearning  for  God’s  blessing  on 
the  Synod,  that  the  place  of  meeting  might 
be  named  in  the  records  not  “  Marah,”  nor  . 
“  Meribah,”  but  “  Bochlm,”  or  “  Elim,”  with  j 
its  wells  of  refreshing,  and  its  sheltering  | 
Palm-trees. 


The  Theatre.  | 

Talleyrand’s  definition  of  language — an  in- 1 
strument  for  the  concealment  of  thought — 
came  to  mind  on  reading  the  announcement 
to  the  Philadelphia  public  by  the  New  York 
correspondent  of  one  of  our  Philadelphia 
newspapers,  to  the  effect  that  the  New  York 
theatres  are  doing  fairly  this  season.  For  we 
happened  to  have  road  in  an  eminent  paper 
of  that  city  (The  New  York  Tribune)  a  state¬ 
ment  by  an  authority  that  will  hardly  be  ques¬ 
tioned  of  the  actual  doings  of  those  theatres. 
We  read  that  on  Saturday  night,  Oct.  4, 

“  Wallack’s  theatre  opened  the  season  ”  with 
a  certain  play.  “This  theatre,”  the  writer 
tell  us,  “by  reason  ot  character"  (wo  shall 
put  in  italics  as  we  go  aiong)  “  by  reason  of 
character  and  long  priority’  of  position,  is  un¬ 
derstood  to  lead  the  van  of  the  contempora¬ 
ry  drama.  And  when  its  doors  are  thrown 
open  for  the  regular  season,  a  brilliant  assem¬ 
blage  of  the  character,  mind,  wit,  beauty,  and 
fashion,  throngs  its  benches  to  enjoy  and 
honor  a  bright  occasion.” 

Of  course,  thought  wo,  now  we  sliali  have  a 
specimen  of  that  “legitimate”  drama  of 
which  we  have  heard  and  road  so  much,  and 
seen  so  little.  At  any  rate,  in  the  theatre 
that  “leads  the  van  of  the  contemporary 
drama,”  and  exhibits  before  such  an  audi¬ 
ence,  “  the  assembly  of  the  character,  mind, 
wit,  and  beauty  of  the  capital,”  audacity  it¬ 
self  will  not  dare  to  tamper  with  indecency, 
and  thrust  before  the  eye  and  into  the  mind 
of  “the  beauty”  of  the  capital,  scenes  and 
thoughts  that  inevitably  bcsniii-ch  the  heart; 
or  if  it  do,  those  mighty  guardians  ot  the 
public  morals,  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
day,  will  administer  a  rebuke  that  “the  lead¬ 
er  of  the  contemporary  drama  ”  will  not  soon 
forget.  Alas  for  our  anticipations  of  the 
play  inllicted  upon  the  souls  in  that  audience 
that  Saturday  night,  and  pushed  on  close  to 
the  shadows  of  God’s  holy  day !  The  writer 
informs  us  that 

“  Its  style  is  crisp  and  direct,  but  could  he  im¬ 
proved  by  the  excision  of  profanity  and  by  the 
curtailment  of  soliloquies.  The  theme  is  the  al¬ 
leged  profligacy  of  married  men,  and  of  some 
married  women.  The  tone  is  a  knowing  leer  and 
a  significant  grimace.  The  piece  is  reminiscent  of 
‘Americans  in  Paris,’  ‘  Forbidden  Fruit,’  ‘  The 
Pink  Dominoes,’  and  ‘  Baby.’  The  masquerade 
scone  is  even  suggestive  of  ‘  The  Belle's  Strata¬ 
gem.’  The  mirth  is  made  to  spring  out  ot  the  ad¬ 
ventures  ot  a  gay  and  eccentric  lawyer,  who  hav¬ 
ing  been  committed  to  prison  for  contempt  ot 
court,  proceeds  to  a  sort  ot  Cremorne  Garden  ball, 
frequented  by  profligates  of  both  sexes,  there  to 
spend  the  night  before  going  to  jail,  and  there  un¬ 
expectedly  to  encounter  his  own  wife  and  the  wives 
of  various  of  his  friends,  and  to  find  himself  crush¬ 
ed  with  very  serious  domestic  embarrassments. 

“  It  is  a  partly  deodorized  French  farce,  indeli¬ 
cate  in  its  subject,  coarse  in  some  of  its  lines, 
tainted  in  its  suggestions,  devoid  of  all  nobleness 
and  sweetness,  noisy,  ill-bred,  shallow,  and  only 
recommended  to  approval  by  its  abundance  of 
ludicrous  incidents,  and  by  the  adroitness  and 
vivacity  with  which  those  were  handled  by  the 
actors  who  affected  them. 

“  ‘  The  result  was  one  upon  which  it  is  almost 
sad  to  pause.  At  first  this  mass  of  comic  pciul- 
ency  seemed  to  strike  its  listeners  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  ;  but  in  a  little  while  the  better  sense  of 
art  and  mind  gave  place  to  the  careless  sense  of 
frolic,  and  from  that  moment  the  exhibition  was 
hailed  with  peals  of  laughter.’  The  character  of 
the  play  is  further  hinted  at  in  the  intimation  that 
it  ‘  turned  the  stage  into  a  scene  lor  the  monkey- 
shines  of  a  party  ot  tipsy  profligates  at  a  dance 
hall.’  ” 

This  then  is  what  is  meant  by  doing  “fair¬ 
ly  ”  in  the  theatre.  Let  us  insert  an  erratum : 
for  fairly,  road  “very  foully.” 

Curiously  enough,  the  columns  of  this  same 
excellent  journal  contained  not  long  since  a 
stricture  on  the  uncharitableness  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  Presbyterian  ministers  in  admonishing 
their  people  that  patronage  of  the  theatre, 
the  van-loader  of  which  in  the  groat  metroj)- 
olis  i)crpotrates  such  outrages,  was  unbecom¬ 
ing  the  character  and  profession  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian.  Hero  is  an  enigma  to  us  as  invincible 
ns  ever  the  Sphinx  put  to  ill-starred  Theban. 
We  cannot  understand  how  those  who  wield 
the  almost  immeasurable  influence  of  editor¬ 
ship  of  one  of  our  great  metropolitan  papers, 
knowing  the  history  of  the  drama  as  a  de¬ 
stroyer  of  morals  in  every  ago,  and  knowing 
that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  bad  to-day  as  it 
has  over  been,  can  lend  their  influence  to  its 
support.  Would  one  of  these  wielders  of 
moral  power  allow  his  own  pure-minded 
daughter  to  spend  hours  of  an  evening  in 
drinking  in  the  vileness  of  that  deodor¬ 

ized  French  farce,  indelicate  in  its  subject, 
tainted  in  its  suggestions,  shockingly  profane  f  ^ 
But  if  such  scenes  are  not  good  enough  for 
their  daughters,  why  should  they  in  their  ad-  ^ 
vocacy  of  that  institution  that  abounds  in 
worse  plays  than  this,  persuade  our  daugh¬ 
ters  that  they  are  good  enough  for  them  ? 

It  has  often  been  remarked  that  the  wings 
of  the  angels  in  the  pictures  of  the  old  mas¬ 
ters  are  sadly  deficient  in  size.  No  sueh  crit^ 
icism  holds  good  in  the  case  of  the  “  charity  ” 
that  is  invoked  to  shield  the  theatre  from  the 
censure  of  the  ecclesiastic  and  the  moralist. 
Such  charity  is  little  else  than  wing. 


ASKING  A  BLESSING. 

Why  does  it  seldom  seem  to  outer  the  heads 
of  many  people,  professing  Christians,  that 
the  act  of  seeking  a  blessing  on  the  food  about 
to  bo  partaken  of,  is  a  prayer  to  God,  and 
consequently  to  be  performed  reverentially  as 
well  as  sincerely  ?  And  why  is  it  necessary 
to  use  so  continually  one  form  of  words,  that 
every  person  at  table  knows  exactly  what  Is 
coming  ?  Many  persons  thus  becoma  inat¬ 
tentive,  with  thoughts  on  everything  but  the 
solemnity  of  the  aet?  True,  there  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  similarity,  but  not  needfully  a 
sameness  of  arrangement  of  words  even  where 
but  one  person  acts,  and  that  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  A  supplication  maybe  so  varied 
as  to  arrest  the  attention  of  others,  and  thus 
make  it  less  a  mere  form  than  it  often  seems 
to  be.  Another  fault  to  be  avoided,  is  that 
utterance  of  some  foolish  or  other  inappropri¬ 
ate  remark  the  instant  the  last  word  has  pass¬ 
ed  the  lips  of  the  one  asking  the  blessing ;  it 
shows  a  want  of  heart  in  the  act,  and  is  dis¬ 
respectful  to  both  God  and  man. 

This,  too,  is  not  Infrequently  done  by  even 


the  person  who  has  Just  uttered  that  last 
word,  often  doubtless  through  mere  careless¬ 
ness,  but  a  want  of  care  which  should  be  cor¬ 
rected  at  once. 

One  day  an  active,  business,  Christian  man, 
who  speaks  very  quickly,  stopped  In  and  din¬ 
ed  with  the  family  of  the  writer;  being  the 
only  gentleman  present,  he  was  given  the 
“  roast  ”  to  carve  and  serve,  and  also  request¬ 
ed  to  ask  a  blessing,  which  he  did  in  those 
words :  “  For  those  and  all  thine  other  mercies 
O  Lord  help  us  to  be  truly  grateful  for  Christ’s 
sake  Mrs.  Smith  will  you  have  your  beef  rare 
or  well  done  ?  ” 

There  was  certainly  no  indication  of  rever¬ 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  junior  members  of 
the  family  at  that  meal,  nor  has  a  score  of 
years  obliterated  it  from  their  minds. 

_ _ O.  J.  S. 

A  PAINFUL  DEFEAT. 

By  Charles  E.  Knox,  D.D. 

The  election  of  the  Anti-Sabbath  candidate 
for  Mayor  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  last  week,  is  the 
triumph  of  the  Continental  Sunday  over  the 
American  Sabbath — of  liquor  over  sobriety, 
and  of  lawlessness  over  law.  The  long  con¬ 
test  of  the  Law  and  Order  Association  against 
the  brewer  and  saloon  organizations,  culmi¬ 
nated  in  an  issue  so  clearly  defined  that  no 
one  could  mistake  it.  Our  candidate  was  a 
pronounced  Sabbath  man,  and  a  member  of 
the  First  church.  The  opposition  candidate 
was  a  German,  so  unacceptable  to  many  of 
his  own  political  party  that  the  attempt  was 
made  to  induce  him  to  withdraw,  on  the 
ground  of  his  ineligibility. 

Both  sides  were  thoroughly  aroused.  The 
Germans  were  profoundly  stiiTed,  and  laid 
out  their  whole  strength  for  their  precious 
“  lager.”  The  Protestant  pulpits  gave  no  un¬ 
certain  sound  on  the  other  side.  The  Romish 
bishop  uttered  his  voice  in  favor  of  good  or¬ 
der,  and  a  large  meeting  in  the  interest  of 
the  Sunday  civil  law,  was  held  on  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  in  the  Clinton-avenue  church. 

The  election  came.  The  vote  was  unusual¬ 
ly  large.  The  result  is  a  majority  of  over 
3,000  in  favor  of  Sabbath  desecration,  free 
.saloons,  and  non-enforcement  of  law.  The 
result  is  alarming.  It  shows  that  in  staid 
New  Jersey,  where  we  hoped  that  the  sober 
teachings  of  our  Church  had  a  strong  hold, 
the  Sabbath  is  no  longer  safe.  Good  men 
have  believed  that  we  had  hardly  more  to  do 
with  the  Germans  than  to  Americanize  them. 
But  lo  and  behold,  the  process  is  reversed, 
and  our  foreign  immigrants  have  “  German¬ 
ized  ”  Americans,  and  the  old  Puritan  colony 
is  “Continentalized”!  What  is  to  be  the 
end  ?  Will  this  movement  react  ?  Shall  we 
save  our  Sabbath  ?  Or  are  we  to  see  the  full 
result  of  those  American  teachings — some  of 
them  in  the  pulpit — which  have  advocated  the 
utmost  freedom  in  regard  to  the  Sabbath,  to 
the  extent  of  opening  not  only  lager  beer  gar¬ 
dens,  but  every  place  of  amusement  ? 

Already  the  liberals  are  demanding  that 
there  shall  be  no  chaplain  in  the  jail,  on  the 
ground  that  the  StjUte  cannot  constitutionally 
support  religion. 

Happily  the  city  council-elect  is  a  law-and- 
order  council.  The  new  Mayor  will  be  put 
into  a  dilemma.  If  he  enforces  the  law,  he 
will  give  offence  to  his  countrymen ;  if  he 
does  not  enforce  the  law,  he  will  be  impeach¬ 
ed  for  violation  of  his  oath  of  office. 

One  thing  ought  to  be  clear.  This  defeat 
will  not  be  without  good  effect,  if  it  awakens 
our  whole  Christian  public  to  the  danger  that 
is  abroad,  that  our  American  Sabbath  will  be 
broken  down.  To  counteract  this  tendency, 
there  is  a  great  work  to  be  done  among  the 
Teutonic  population.  The  great  mass  of 
these  Germans  are  not  lawless.  They  are 
misinformed;  rather,  they  have  never  been 
informed.  They  know  little  or  nothing  cor¬ 
rectly  of  American  principles.  The  speakers 
at  their  great  convention  of  liberal  societies 
in  Newark,  told  them  that  the  Law  and  Order 
people  wished  to  force  them  into  the  church¬ 
es.  These  masses  read  only  German  papers. 
Thousands  of  these  voters  never  look  at  an 
English  newspaper.  The  arguments  of  our 
American  people  fail  to  influence  the  Ger¬ 
mans,  because  they  do  not  address  the  Ger¬ 
man  condition  of  mind.  Many  of  these  argu¬ 
ments  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  the 
German  mind  is  charged  with  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  thought  of  the  American  mind.  This  Is 
far  from  the  case.  Centuries  of  continental 
training  have  tended  to  mental  results  quite 
different  from  those  of  English  Puritanism. 
It  is  astonishing  that  a  people  with  minds  so 
capacious  and  so  profound,  can  entertain  a 
prejudice  so  narrow  and  so  superficial  against 
the  vital  power  which  created  American  lib¬ 
erty.  Nevertheless  there  is  on  the  part  of 
the  Germans  an  Intense  aversion  to  what 
they  consider  “fanaticism”  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  This  German  population  need 
to  be  instructed.  They  need  to  learn  that  the 
ancient  excesses  of  Puritanism  do  not  at  all 
constitute  the  noble  elements  of  the  Puritan 
life ;  that  there  is  a  high  and  healthy  culture, 
freed  from  extremes,  which  commends  itself 
to  their  own  reason  and  judgment. 

There  is  of  course  a  lawless  class,  set  only 
on  selfish  ends,  whom  no  argument  will  reach. 
There  Is  also  a  law-abiding  class  which  have 
already  learned  to  approve  the  .sober  religious 
life  in  America.  But  the  great  mass  of  the 
Germans  are  too  much  like  a  large  class  of 
Americans:  they  are  led  or  driven  by  their 
leaders,  and  quite  too  willing  to  accept  as 
leaders  mere  brilliant  talkers  or  ambitious 
managers. 

What  the  Americans  need  to  do  is  to  ad¬ 
dress  this  middle  class  of  the  Germans,  to 
ascertain  their  exact  condition  of  mind,  to 
give  them  information  which  meets  and  cor¬ 
rects  their  misconceptions ;  to  do  it,  both  in 
German  and  in  English,  by  means  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  books,  leaflets  and  placards ;  to  do 
it  patiently,  by  a  long  continued  course  of  in¬ 
struction;  and,  above  all,  to  preach  to  them 
the  Gospel  eaniestly  and  kindly,  and  with  a 
discriminating  knowledge  of  the  State  Church 
from  which  they  have  come. 

Five  of  the  Secretaries  of  our  Church 
Boards  were  in  attendance  at  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Synod  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha. 
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A  TlilP  TO  COLORADO. 

CJolorado  has  been  a  member  of  the  union 
of  States  for  only  three  years,  and  Maine  for 
nearly  sixty  years.  The  former  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  much  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion,  and  the  latter  a  population  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  million.  .And  yet  Colora¬ 
do  has  eleven  hundred  and  sixty-five  miies  of 
railroad  completed  and  in  operation,  while 
Maine  has  only  nine  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight.  Considering  the  tremendous  obstacles 
to  be  overcome,  the  railway  development  of 
Colorado  has  been  remarkable,  if  not  unpar¬ 
alleled.  Among  the  most  noted  achievements 
of  railway  enterprise,  and  of  audacious  en¬ 
gineering,  is  the  construction  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  division  of  the  Colorado  Central.  This 
company,  now  merged  in  that  of  the  Union 
Pacific,  has  a  broad  gauge  track  connecting 
Denver  and  Cheyenne.  It  has,  besides,  a  nar¬ 
row  gauge  line  running  from  Golden,  at  tlie 
very  base  of  the  mountains,  through  Clear 
Creek  Cafion.  Dividing  at  the  forks  of  the 
creek,  one  branch  runs  to  Central,  and  the 
other  to  Georgetown.  This  road  has  opened 
up  communication  with  the  rich  mitdng  dis¬ 
tricts  embraced  in  the  counties  of  Gilpin, 
Clear  Creek,  and  Boulder.  Encouraged  by 
engineering  triumphs  already  won,  the  com¬ 
pany  are  energetically  pushing  an  extension 
of  the  Southern  branch  from  Georgetown  to 
Leadville,  a  distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  in 
accomplishing  which  the  Continental  Divide 
will  be  crossed  twice.  This  road  to  Central 
and  Georgetown  has  an  average  clivity  or 
gradient  of  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet 
to  the  mile,  while  in  some  places  it  is  two 
hundred  and  eleven  feet  to  the  mile.  Be¬ 
tween  Black  Hawk  and  Central,  the  distance 
by  the  wagon  road  is  scarcely  one  mile, 
while  by  the  railroad,  which  zigzags  up  the 
mountain  side  like  the  letter  Z,  the  distance 
is  five  miles.  The  trains  make  this  difficult 
ascent  by  means  of  a  switch-back,  first  back¬ 
ing  up,  and  then  running  forward  and  up¬ 
ward. 

Passing  over  the  line  of  this  road,  the  first 
place  of  interest  is  Argo,  two  miles  from  Den¬ 
ver.  Here  is  located  the  largest  gold  and  sil¬ 
ver  reducing  establishment  in  the  world,  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  two  hundred  men,  reduc¬ 
ing  more  than  one  hundred  tons  of  ore  daily, 
and  turning  out  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mil¬ 
lion  of  bullion  every  month.  At  Golden  also, 
which  is  nestled  among  the  foot  hills,  there 
are  large  smelting  and  reduction  works,  be¬ 
sides  other  large  manufacturing  interests, 
which  have  gained  for  this  place  the  name  of 
the  Lowell  or  the  Birmingham  of  Colorado. 
As  Clear  Creek,  which  here  comes  rushing 
out  of  the  mountains,  supplies  an  unlimited 
and  uniform  water-power,  this  city,  already 
numbering  four  or  five  thousand  inhabitants, 
bids  fair  to  bo  a  groat  manufacturing  centre. 
Here  we  enter  that  mighty  chasm  known  as 
Clear  Creek  Cafion,  in  comparison  witli  which 
the  famous  “  Giant’s  Causeway  ”  can  be  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  pigmy ;  for  whereas  that  presents 
but  one  rocky  wall  to  the  sea,  which  is  only 
eight  miles  long,  and  nowhere  rises  above  a 
height  of  550  feet,  thi^  presents  two  lofty 
walls  frowning  at  each  other,  each  more  than 
forty  miles  long,  at  no  jwint  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  distance  of  more  than  eighty 
rods,  often  approaching  tfc  within  a  liundred 
feet  of  each  other,  and  often  with  perpendic¬ 
ular  cliffs  on  either  side  lifted  a  thousand 
or  fifteen  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  Here 
and  there,  high  up  the  sides  of  this  mighty 
chasm,  may  be  seen  immense  masses  of  rock, 
which  appear  to  bo  loosened  and  detached, 
and  looking  as  if  the  jar  of  the  passing  rail¬ 
road  train  might  bring  them  down  upon  it 
and  grind  it  to  powder.  How  terrible.  I 
thought,  must  be  “the  wrath  of  the  Lamb," 
when,  to  hide  from  it,  such  an  awful  protec¬ 
tion  should  be  invoked.  There  surely  has 
never  been  another  railroad  built  with  such 
a  constant  succession  of  short  curves  as  that 
which  marks  the  road  through  this  cafion. 
Every  few  rods  the  way  seems  perfectly  clos¬ 
ed  up  by  a  high  mountain  wall,  thrown  seem¬ 
ingly  directly  across  our  track ;  it  is  quickly 
avoided  by  a  sharp  turn  to  the  right  or  to  the 
left.  We  ride  under  the  famous  “Hanging 
Bock  ’’ — so  near  that  one  might  touch  it  from 
the  cars — and  past  “  Mother  Grundy,”  whose 
features,  though  rather  stony,  display  much 
self-complacency,  and  whose  parted  lips  look 
as  if  she  were  ready  for  unfeeling  gossip  with 
the  passing  traveller. 

Through  this  wonderful  and  savage  cafion 
we  ride  until  we  reach  Black  Hawk,  just 
after  dark.  From  this  place  we  have  to  climb 
the  mountain-side,  as  already  described,  in 
order  to  reach  Central,  and  as  we  did  so,  the 
lights  in  Black  Hawk  were  seen  from  five  to 
six  hundred  feet  almost  immediately  below 
us,  and  we  seemed  to  be  looking  down  into  a 
bottomless  gulf.  These  two  towns.  Black 
Hawk  and  Central,  together  contain  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  from  five  to  six  thousand.  They 
are  built  at  the  bottom  and  upon  the  two  pre¬ 
cipitous  sides  of  a  deep  gulch,  which  may  be 
defined  as  an  ugly  gash  in  the  side  of  the 
mountain.  The  mountain  sides  are  bare-  and 
very  rocky,  and  great  holes  have  been  ilug 
here  and  there  by  miners,  who  have  strewn 
the  sides  of  the  gulch  all  over  with  heaps  of 
broken  stones  and  broken  hopes.  The.  whole 
region,  like  the  vale  of  Siddim,  is  “fuil  of 
pits."  Man.y  of  the  houses  look  as  if  they 
must  be  hung,  like  a  hat  upon  a  nail,  upon 
big  hooks  driven  into  the  rocky  sides  of  the 
gulch;  for  the  roofs  of  the  houses  ou  one 
street  hardly  reach  to  the  foundations  of 
those  on  the  street  next  above.  Strange 
places,  these  “high  hills”  which  God  meant 
as  “a  refuge  for  the  wiid  goats,”  to  bo  taken 
up  for  human  abodes ! 

“  How  quickly  nature 

Palls  Into  revolt  when  gold  becomes  her  object! 

For  this  the  foolish,  over  careful  fathers 
Have  broke  their  sleep  with  thought,  their  brains 
with  care. 

Their  bones  with  Industry.” 

Men  have  made  their  homes  in  this  wild  and 
desolate  region,  because  here  are  found  the 
richest  gold  mines  in  Colorado.  Indeeil, 
more  gold  has  been  shipped  from  the.se  two 
points,  including  Nevadaville,  which  lies  just 
above  Central,  than  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
State.  The  richest  of  these  mines  are  the 
Gregory  and  the  Boh  Tail,  the  latter  so  nam¬ 
ed  from  the  fact  that  when  first  opened,  a 
single  ox,  whose  caudal  nppcnd.ago  had  been 
abbreviated,  was  used  in  hauling  the  rich 
dirt  to  the  creek.  This  mine  is  reached  by*n 
tunnel  2,200  feet  long,  which  has  been  blasted 
out  of  solid  rock  into  the  side  of  the  moun¬ 


tain,  from  the  inner  end  of  which  a  shaft  has  | 
been  sunk  eight  hundred  feet  deep  into  the  j 
earth.  We  went  to  the  end  of  the  tunnel,  but 
as  we  “  loved  the  garish  day,”  we  made  haste 
to  return  without  descending  the  shaft.  From 
the  opening  of  this  mine  in  1859,  to  July  of 
the  present  year,  gold  to  the  amount  of  $4,- 
500,000  in  coin  value  has  been  taken  out  of  it. 
All  the  mines  of  this  county  (Gilpin)  have 
yielded,  for  the  same  period,  something 
more  than  twenty-eight  millions  of  dollars. 

From  Central  we  returned  to  the  forks  of 
the  creek,  where  we  entered  the  other  branch 
of  Clear  Creek  Cafion,  and  followed  it  i)ast 
Idaho  Springs,  whose  mineral  and  thermal 
waters  are  much  sought  after,  to  Georgetown. 
The  location  of  this  mountain  city  is  proba¬ 
bly  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive  of 
any  city  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  in  a  nar¬ 
row,  but  nearly  level  valley,  and  is  surround¬ 
ed  by  lofty  mountains  veined  with  silver,  and 
which  rise  to  heights  vai’ying  fi’oni  twelve 
hundred  to  twenty-live  hundred  feet.  The 
mines  yield  an  annual  product  of  more  than 
two  millions  of  silver  bullion.  Two  and  a 
half  miles  above  tliis  city  of  five  thousand  in¬ 
habitants,  and  set  in  among  high  mountain 
peaks,  is  Green  Lake,  10,400  feet  above  sea- 
level.  The  waters  of  this  lake  cover  a  petri¬ 
fied  forest  whose  trunks  ami  branches  can  be 
distinctly  seen  when  the  surface  is  smooth 
(as  it  was  not  the  day  we  wiTC  there),  remind¬ 
ing  one  of  the  legend  connected  with  Lough 
Neagh  in  Ireland.  That,  as  the  legend  runs, 
was  made  by  the  great  overllow  of  a  well, 
which  drowned  the  men  of  evil  life  who  were 
settled  in  the  vicinity,  and  covered  their 
dwellings  and  towers,  which  may  still  be 
seen  through  the  clear  watci’s.  Moore  thus 
gracefully  uses  the  story ; 

“On  Lough  Neagh’s  banks,  as  the  flshorman  strays. 
When  the  clear  Soft  eve ’s  declining. 

He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days. 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining. 

Thus  shall  memory  oftt  n,  in  dreams  sublime. 

Catch  a  glimpse  of  the  days  that  are  over; 

Thus  sighing,  look  through  the  waves  of  time  I 

For  the  long  faded  glories  they  cover.” 

Green  Lake  offers  excellent  facilities,  which 
have  been  improved,  for  raising  mountiiin 
trout.  The  waters  are  full  of  them,  as  they 
have  been  supplied  from  a  hatchery  which 
was  established  here  four  or  five  years  ago. 
Here  Dr.  Noble,  who  had  faithfully  carried 
his  tlshlng-rod  all  over  Minnesota,  and  then 
over  Colorado,  without  one  chance  to  use  it, 
had  in  common  with  mj’self,  the  exquisite 
sensation  of  seeing  trout,  but  not  of  catching 
them,  upon  first  paying  twenty-live  cents  for 
the  privilege !  In  his  case  it  was  adding  in¬ 
sult  to  injury !  He  bore  the  infliction  as  a 
disciple  of  Izaak  Walton  should. 

The  story  of  this  Colorado  trip  cannot  be 
fully  told.  Let  me  pass  over  imwiy  things 
which  were  exceedingly  interesting  to  us,  to 
speak  of  the  Grand  Cafion  of  the  Arlcansas, 
and  of  the  Royal  Gorge,  which  is  the  narrow¬ 
est  part  of  it.  The  lofty  and  jagged  wiills  of 
rock  on  either  side  stand  like  the  shattered 
walls  of  some  vast  temple  roofed  with  sky. 
We  enter  with  awe  that  deepens  as  we  ad¬ 
vance  into  dread.  On  either  side,  and  in 
many  places  not  a  hundred  feet  apart  from 
each  other,  these  walls  reach  the  height  of 
two  thousand  and  twenty-five  lumdred  feet. 
Their  sides  are  seamed  with  chasms  within 
which  night  dwells  visibly  by  the  side  of  day. 
To  look  up  from  the  base  of  these  superin¬ 
cumbent  precipices,  which  imprisoned  us  and 
seemed  to  shut  us  out  from  life,  was  terrible, 
and  made  the  brain  reel.  I  can  conceive  of 
no  scenery  more  grand  and  awe-inspiring 
tlian  that  which  this  cafion  presents.  In  a 
journey  which  was  full  of  marvels,  there  was 
nothing  so  marvellous  as  this.  The  Atchison, 
Topeka,  and  Santa  F6  Company  have  built  a 
railroad  through  this  cleft  in  the  mountains, 
with  the  purpose  of  pushing  on  the  line  to 
Leadville.  Much  of  the  way  the  road-bed 
had  to  bo  blasted  out  of  the  perpendicular 
wall  of  rock,  and  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Gorge — about  thirty  feet  wide — the  Arkansiis 
river  has  had  to  bo  bridged  lengthwise  the 
stream.  It  was  a  daring  attempt  of  engineer¬ 
ing  to  undertake  the  construetion  of  this  road. 
Work  upon  the  extension  to  Leailville  is  now 
arrested  by  injunction  of  the  courts,  until  the 
question  is  settled  whether  the  .Atchison  or 
the  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  company  shall 
have  the  right  of  wiiy  through  this  cafion. 

AVe  did  not  go  to  Leadville,  nor  to  New  Mex¬ 
ico,  as  we  originally  intended  to  do ;  but  in 
our  journey  of  nearly  three  thousand  miles, 
we  saw  enough  greatly  to  enlarge  our  views 
as  to  the  magnificent  extent,  and  practically 
inexhaustible  wealth,  of  our  country.  If  we 
looked  only  at  the  obstacles  to  bo  overcome 
in  settling  up  the  country,  and  making  it 
yield  a  support  to  a  great  population,  we 
should  say  that  many  of  them  are  insur¬ 
mountable.  But  looking  only  at  what  has 
already  been  accomplished,  it  would  seem 
that  tliere  are  no  difficulties  yet  to  be  over¬ 
come  which  are  greater  than  many  which 
have  already  been  conquered.  Colorado,  un¬ 
peopled  except  by  Indians  twenty  years  ago, 
is  now  a  prosperous  and  growing  State,  of 
perhaps  150,000  inhabitants.  Once  suppo.sed 
to  be  wholly  useless  for  agricultural  purposes, 
it  has  now  nearly  2,000,000  of  acres  under 
profitable  cultivation,  and  the  area  is  grow¬ 
ing  continually  larger.  The  total  value  of 
cereal  and  daily  productions  for  1878,  was 
about  three  and  a  half  millions;  of  cattle 
sold,  as  much  more;  while  the  ranches  and 
farms  of  the  State  are  stocked  now  with  nesir- 
ly  a  million  head  of  cattle.  In  twenty  years 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  the  State  have 
yielded  the  enormous  sum  of  about  seventy- 
six  millions  of  dollars  in  bullion ;  while  the 
yield  for  this  year  will  be  more  than  double 
that  of  any  previous  year. 

What  shall  be  done  to  make  this  vast  em¬ 
pire  lying  west  of  the  Misssouri,  Christian  in 
its  institutions,  and  in  the  spirit  of  its  popu¬ 
lation,  which,  before  another  deca<le  pa.s.ses, 
will  be  numbered  by  tens  of  millions  ?  This 
is  a  momentous  que.stion.  It  is  too  large  to 
discuss  at  the  end  of  this  long  and  conclud¬ 
ing  letter  aliout  Colorado.  Clement. 

DUBUQUE  PRESBYTERY. 

This  iKxly  met  in  the  Pine  Creek  Church  ou  Tues- 
j  day,  Sept.  30.  Rev.  J.  P.  Conkey,  D.D.,  of  Du- 
I  Imque,  retiring  moderator,  preache<l  the  opening 
I  sermon.  Rev.  AV.  M.  Rohin.son  was  chosen  mod- 
j  erator,  and  Rev.  W.  R.  Phelps  temporary  clerk. 

I  The  attendance  was  large,  nineteen  ministers,  flf- 
tiMin  elders,  and  two  German  Theologi<‘ul  students, 
i  Fnnlerick  Walters  and  Ferdinand  Lerame,  who 
I  wore  taken  under  care  ns  candidates  for  the  minis- 
I  try.  Rev.  John  Leierer  was  received  from  Winona 
j  Preshytery.  Rev.  T.  M.  Stevenson  was  ilismisscil 
I  to.  Presbytery  of  Alton,  and  Rev.  W.  S.  Pryse  to 
Presbytery  of  Schuyler.  The  pnstonvl  rchition  bc- 
I  tween  Rev.  J.  Frothingham  and  Lansing  Church 


was  dissolveil.  Rev.  C.  E.  Sehaible  of  St.  Louis 
Presbytery,  sitting  as  corresponding  member,  is 
to  supply  the  Lansing  Church  for  six  months.  An 
appeal  of  Elder  J.  D.  Mots  of  the  Dubuque  Ger¬ 
man  Church  against  the  action  of  tin*  session  of 
said  church  in  suspending  him,  wiis  regularly  is¬ 
sued  and  sustained.  The  assessment  ou  churches 
for  next  year  was  fixed  at  ton  cents  per  capita. 
Trial  i)arts  were  assigned  August  Reibeit.  A  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  prepare  for  next  meeting 
a  memorial  asking  the  General  Assemidy  to  ap¬ 
point  a  speciiil  committee  to  consider  the  interests 
of  the  German  Theological  Seminary  at  Duliuque. 
Maynard  was  chosen  us  the  pla<'0  for  next  stated 
meeting.  St.ateu  Clebk. 

Sl’MLVY  IX  AVIXXEPEG. 

By  Rev.  H.  D.  Jenkins. 

Eight  years  ago  an  officer  of  the  Hud.son’s 
Bay  Compiiny  at  Fort  Garry  could  write,  in 
his  elaborate  history  of  the  Red  River  Colo¬ 
ny,  “A  few  sanguine  colonists  luive  laid  out  a 
village  adjoining  the  grounds  of  the  Port,  and 
have  given  to  the  embiyo  town  the  name  of 
AVinnepeg.  It  remains  to  be  seen  what  for¬ 
tune  lies  in  store  for  the  new  enterprise.” 
Only  eight  years,  and  AVinnepeg  to-day  is  a 
young  city  of  10,000  inhabiUints,  with  elegant 
places  of  business,  costly  public  buildings, 
substantial  churches,  and  the  be.st  .society 
north  of  St.  Paul  and  Alinneapolis. 

The  Nortlii'rn  racillc  has  carried  full  trains 
all  Summer  long,  and  tlie  travel  is  well  con¬ 
tinued  this  beautiful  month  of  September. 
At  Glyndou,  Alinn.,  witliin  fifteen  miles  of 
the  west  line  of  the  State,  the  Northern  Pa¬ 
cific  roa<l  is  cros.seil  by  the  St.  Paul  &  Alani- 
toba,  iind  luxuriant  sleeping-ears  are  run  over 
these  prairies,  when*  but  recently  the  Sioux 
were  hunting  the  buffalo.  For  200  miles,  or 
thereabouts,  the  road  runs  from  Glyndou 
straight  north,  parallel  with  the  general 
course  of  the  Red  river,  to  the  northern 
boundary  of  tlie  United  States;  and  then  si.x- 
ty  miles  further,  into  the  heart  of  the  British 
Possessions,  until  it  halts  .at  the  village  of 
St.  Boniface,  across  the  Red  river  from  “Old 
Fort  Garry  ”  and  the  modern  city  of  AA’inne- 
peg.  This  Railroad  lies  across  a  prairie  as 
level  iis  the  table  iqion  which  I  write,  and 
which,  when  out  of  sight  of  the  widows 
which  fringe  the  river  iind  its  confluents, 
often  for  niiies  in  either  (iirection,  shows  not 
a  house,  tree,  or  furrow.  Our  children — pos¬ 
sibly  oui-selves,  a  few  years  older — m.ay  pass 
over  the  same  road,  and  see  it  one  wheat- 
field  from  rim  to  rim  of  the  horizon. 

It  was  my  good  fortune  on  tlie  cara  to  make 
the  aciiuaintance  of  Air.  S.  R.  Parsons  of  the 
firm  of  Paraons  k  Richardson,  booksellers  of 
\A'innoi>eg.  .And  fortun.ate  is  it  for  any  new 
city  to  possess  such  citizens — young,  enter¬ 
prising,  courteous,  interested  in  strangers, 
and  devoted  to  all  the  best  interests  of  the 
community  in  which  they  live. 

Saturday  afternoon  I  spent  in  examining 
the  general  aspects  of  the  citj’  and  a  visit  to 
tlie  old  fort — a  curious  relic  of  that  fur  trade 
which  w.is  once  America’s  only  avenue  to 
groat  wealth.  I  know  nowhere  else  so  good 
an  illustration  of  frontier  methods  of  defence 
as  in  this  fort  of  mingled  stockade  and  ma-. 
sonry,  its  curious  block-houses  and  round 
towers,  its  low  chambers  and  heavy,  over¬ 
hanging  beams.  Even  to-day  in  its  deca¬ 
dence,  its  store-rooms  are  piled  deep  with 
buffalo  robes,  and  deer-skin  shirts,  and  caps 
of  otter,  and  moccasins  of  rough-dressed 
hides;  while  in  front  of  its  desks  anU-HUiirv 
tors  the  polyglot  trade  is  carried  on  in  French 
and  English,  and  perhaps  half  tlie  native 
tongues  between  the  Pacific  and  the  Polar 
Sea. 

But  AA’^innepeg  itself  is  .as  new  and  as  much 
of  to-day  as  Bismarck  or  Denver.  It  has 
come  into  existence  to  supply  the  needs  of  a 
country  rapidly  developing.  Liist  year  show¬ 
ed  an  influx  of  27,000  colonists  by  the  Red 
River  boats  alone,  and  the  immigration  this 
year  is  doubtless  much  In  advance  of  that. 
Nevertheless,  when  I  left  the  hotel  Sund.ay 
morning  to  go  to  the  good  old  “  Kirk”  ser¬ 
vice,  I  found  this  busj*,  crowded  city  of  Sat¬ 
urday,  as  quiet  and  as  orderly  as  a  New  Eng¬ 
land  village  on  the  Lord’s  day.  Not  one  sin¬ 
gle  door  of  traffic  stood  open,  not  a  news¬ 
stand  or  cigar-counter  or  dram-shop.  Here, 
at  least,  all  trades  stand  on  one  footing  be¬ 
fore  the  law,  and  all  slaves  of  labor  are  al¬ 
lowed  an  equal  rest.  The  streets  are  broad 
and  smooth,  w’ell  built  up  in  the  business  por¬ 
tion  of  the  town,  and  filling  out  at  the  ends 
with  comfortable  homes. 

I  went  first  to  the  Presbyterian  church,  of 
which  Rev.  Air.  Robertson  is  pastor,  “the 
Knox  church,”  and  found  our  brethren  in  a 
handsome  church  of  yellow  brick,  finished 
Inside  with  native  woods  in  their  natural  col¬ 
ors,  tlie  whole  church  costing  about  $20,000. 
The  .service  was  the  old  Scotch  service,  with 
a  dash  of  modern  evangelism  thrown  in; 
that  is,  we  sang  two  selections  from  Father 
Rouse’s  Psalms,  remotely  resembling  David’s 
compositions  called  by  the  same  name,  and 
then  one  of  good  Paul  Bliss’  Hymns  of  Love 
and  Joy  in  Jesus,  and  pastor  Robertson,  in 
his  clerical  gown,  gave  us  such  a  sermon  on 
“  Resisting  unto  blood,  striving  against  sin,” 
that  I  am  sure  righteousness  was  builded  up 
that  morning  in  the  hearts  of  the  people. 
And  then  we  sang  to  the  praise  of  His  name 
who  is  our  helper,  our  voices  being  helped 
out  by  such  a  “  Klst  o’  whus’les  ”  as  would 
have  brought  down  the  very  stones  of  some 
of  Scotia’s  old  churches  in  wrath,  but  which 
seemed  to  us  as  good  as  David’s  instruments 
of  ten  strings,  or  perhaps  better. 

In  the  evening  we  went  with  our  friend  Mr. 
Parsons  to  the  Grace  Alethodlst  church.  The 
building  is  not  so  handsome,  nor  perhaps  so 
large  ns  that  of  our  Presbyterian  brethren, 
but  capable  of  seating  .300  or  400  people,  and 
was  well  filled.  Pastor  German  has  just  re. 
turned  from  Conference,  with  his  heart  bur¬ 
dened  by  the  debt  of  the  Ali.ssion  Boards, 

!  and  he  talked  to  his  people  with  all  the  flrm- 
{  ness,  directness,  and  tenderness  of  a  faithful 
^  shepherd.  Then  when  we  had  given  our  gifts, 

I  he  invited  us  to  stay  for  prayer.  So  what 
I  was  given  went  with  the  prayers  of  the  .saints, 
and  a  church  which  gives  and  prays  together, 

1  is  sure  of  the  iilessing. 

j  My  Sunday  in  AA’innepeg  gave  me  happy 
j  dreams  of  its  days  to  come.  The  people  have 
;  brought  the  right  principles  with  them,  have 
:  founded  their  churches,  ))uilded  their  altars, 

;  and  taught  the  State  to  at  least  outwardly 
'  reverence  God.  I  have  visited  most  of  our 
i  own  .Anrerican  frontier  towns,  but  I  am  sorrv 
I  to  say  I  know  of  none  the  size  of  AVinnepeg 
where  so  mucli  order,  sobriety,  and  devotion 
,  is  to  lie  seen  on  tlie  Lord’s  day  as  in  tliis  new 
^  capital  of  ihe  new  [irovince  of  Alanitoba. 

WliinoprK,  Manitoba,  Scjit.  301li. 


THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  CHESTER. 

This  Presbytery  met  at  Konnett  Square,  Get.  7. 
There  were  twenty-nine  ministers  and  nineteen 
elders  in  attendiinee.  Rev.  E.  H.  Robbins  was 
elected  moderator.  Three  of  the  vacant  churclies 
jiresentod  calls  for  pastors,  iis  follows;  Marple 
Chureli  asked  for  the  ministerial  services  of  Rev. 
AV.  P.  Patterson  of  Titusville,  N.  J. ;  New  London 
tor  the  pastoral  services  of  Mr.  David  R.  AVork- 
iiian,  a  lioentlato  of  the  Presbytery  of  St.  Clairs- 
ville ;  and  East  AVhiteland  tor  the  jiastoral  services 
of  Air.  AV.  C.  Stull,  a  licentiate  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Philadelphia  North.  Arrangements  were  made  tor 
constituting  these  pastorates  at  an  early  day. 

The  Presliytery  decided  hereafter  to  assess  the 
churches  the  full  amount  called  for  by  the  General 
Assembly,  to  pay  out  of  it  tlie  travelling  cxjienses 
and  entertainment  of  its  own  commissioners,  also 
to  jirocure  a  copy  of  the  Assembly's  Minutes  for 
each  of  its  ministers,  and  then  jiay  the  balance  to 
tlie  Assembly’s  Committee  on  Mileage. 

.A  committee  compo.sed  of  the  chairmen  of  the 
Standing  Committees  on  the  Benevolent  AVork  of 
the  Church  was  appointed  to  report  on  a  circular 
from  the  Genend  -Asseinbly’s  (.'ommittee  on  Sys- 
tematie  Benellceiico.  They  presented  a  report, 
which  was  adojited,  and  is  as  follows : 

Re.solved,  Th.-it  the  chairman  of  each  committee 
on  the  Benevolent  Av'ork  of  tlie  Church  slmll  report 
at  the  Fall  meeting  of  the  Pri'sliytery  what  is  the 
amount  of  tlie  contributions  of  airthe  churches  of 
the  Presbytery  to  the  cause  which  ho  represents, 
the  number  of  communiiaints  in  the  Presbytery,  ami 
how  much  this  amounts  to  for  each  coinmuniiaint 
of  the  Presbytery ;  and  also  how  much  each  church 
within  our  bounds  has  contributed  to  the  Boanl, 
the  number  of  eommunicants  in  that  church,  and 
how  much  their  contribution  amounts  to  for  each 
member. 

Resolved,  That  the  statistics  thus  collected  shall 
be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Stateil  Clerk,  whose 
duty  it  shall  bo  to  tabulate,  print,  and  send  them 
to  the  jiastors  or  scissions  of  the  Presliytery  for 
distribution  among  the  people,  at  the  rate  of  fifty 
copies  for  each  one  hundred  members,  and  in  like 
proportifin  for  the  fractional  iiartof  each  one  hun¬ 
dred. 

The  report  of  the  Standing  Committee  on  Home 
Missions  sliowed  tliat  the  Committee  is  wide 
awake,  and  is  looking  vigilantly  after  the  mission 
enterjirises  of  the  Presbyterj  with  a  view  to  their 
efficiency  and  economical  management.  Airs. 
AVm.  AIcCullough  of  AVestcliester,  and  Mrs.  Thoniiis 
AIcCauleyof  Chester,  were'  appointed  the  AVoman’s 
Home  Missionary  Committee  of  the  Presliytery, 
auxiliary  to  the  AA’oman’s  Synodical  Committee 
and  the  AVoman’s  Executive  Committee  of  Homo 
Missions  in  New  York. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Presbytery’s  Standing 
Committee  on  Sabbath-scdiools,  the  clerk  has  boon 
ordered  to  print  and  is.sue  a  list  of  questions  to  all 
the  scdiools  within  our  bounds,  that  such  statistics 
and  fju-te  may  bo  gatliered  as  will  enable  the  Com¬ 
mittee  to  report  concerning  this  important  liranch 
of  our  Church  work.  Three  Sabbath-school  Con¬ 
ventions  are  also  to  bo  hold,  at  central  points, 
within  our  bounds,  during  the  .Autumn  and  AVin- 
tor,  under  tlie  direction  and  control  of  the  respec¬ 
tive  church  sessions.  The  points  selected  are 
Media,  AVestahester,  and  Downingtown. 

Never  hiive  wo  seen  the  free  conversation  on  the 
state  of  religion  perviided  by  greater  spirituality 
than  at  this  meeting.  On  all  sides  there  was  deep 
mourning  because  of  the  low  state  of  the  Church’s 
spiritual  life,  and  an  earnest  crying  unto  God  for 
times  of  refreshing  from  on  high.  Nov.  9  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  humiliation  and  prayer  for  the 
presence  and  power  of  tlie  Holy  Ghost.  .Arrange¬ 
ments  were  also  made  for  the  appointment  of 
committees,  consisting  of  two  ministers  each,  to 
visit  eacdi  of  the  churches  and  to  conduct  Sjiecial 
services  for  four  days. 

At  the  evening  session  addresses  wore  made  on 
Sabbath-school  AA’ork,  by  Rev.  James  Roberts ;  on 
How  to  Interest  Young  Alen  in  Church  AVork,  by 
,Rev.  C.  R.  Gregory,  D.D. ;  and  on  Temperance,  liy 
Rev.  Orr  Lawson. 

An  adjourned  meeting  will  bo  held  at  New  Lon¬ 
don,  Oct.  23,  and  the  next  stated  meeting  will  bo 
hold  at  Phoenixvillo,  on  tho  second  Tuesday  of 
April,  1880.  James  Roberts,  Stated  Clerk. 

Coatsvllle,  Pa.,  Oct.  14, 1879. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OF  WESTCHESTER. 

Tho  stated  meeting  was  held  in  Rye.  Present 
thirty-seven  ministers  and  twenty-eight  elders. 
The  Rev.  James  H.  Hoyt  was  received  from  tho 
Classis  of  AA’estchestor,  and  the  Rev.  Charles  B. 
Dye  was  dismissed  to  tho  Presbytery  of  Albany, 
(being  called  to  tho  church  at  Mayfield,)  also  tho 
Rev.  Henry  AI.  Hazeltine  to  the  Berkshire  South 
Association.  Licentiates  Allan  AV.  Draper  and 
Frederick  Johnson  were  reported  as  having  re¬ 
ceived  dismissions,  tho  ormcr  to  Lyons,  and  tho 
latter  to  Kearney,  and  the  name  of  licentiate  James 
Fitzpatrick  was  dropped  from  tho  roll,  in  view  of 
his  having  entered  upon  pastoral  work  in  tho  ciire 
of  a  Presbytery  in  the  Province  of  Nova  Scotia. 

A  petition  tor  tho  organization  of  a  chureli  at 
Pleasantville,  N.  Y.,  was  referred  with  power  to 
tho  Church  Extension  Committee. 

Tho  jiastoral  relation  of  Rev.  C.  AV.  Adams  to  the 
Church  of  AVest  Farms,  N.  Y.,  is  to  terminate  Oct. 
30,  and  that  between  Rev.  Roderick  Terry  and  the 
Second  Church  of  Pcekskill,  Nov.  17,  and  tho  Rev. 
R.  A.  Blackford  is  to  bo  released  from  Croton 
Falls,  Jan.  1,  1880. 

Tho  Church  of  Bedford  have  called  the  Rev. 
James  H.  Hoyt,  and  the  First  Church  of  Yonkers 
tho  Rev.  John  Reid. 

A  minute  was  passed  expressing  sympathy  with 
tho  church  of  Tremont  in  its  effort  to  remove  all 
its  indebtedness  on  tho  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
of  its  formation,  which  will  occur  in  November, 
and  heartily  commending  it  to  tho  aid  of  sister 
churches. 

The  Sabbath-school  literature  of  our  Board  of 
Publication  Wiis  recommended  for  use  in  our  Sab¬ 
bath-schools  in  preference  to  any  other. 

A  plan  of  Presbyterial  visitation  of  the  churches 
by  committees  holding  a  series  of  services  in  each 
church,  will  be  carried  out  during  tho  coming 
Winter. 

It  was  resolved  to  cooperate  with  the  measures 
proposed  by  tho  last  General  Assembly’s  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Systematic  Beneficence. 

Bridgeport  was  chosen  as  tho  place  for  holding 
the  next  stated  meeting,  and  tho  Huguenot  Me¬ 
morial  Church  at  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y.,  for  tho 
January  Intermediate  meeting. 

This  meeting  of  Prcslij-tory  was  specially  mark¬ 
ed  by  a  deep  interest  in  its  spiritual  work.  More 
time  was  devoted  to  Presbyterial  and  public  devo¬ 
tional  exercises.  Tho  retiring  moderator.  Rev.  Mr. 
AV'allace,  opened  tho  meeting  with  a  timely  and  ef¬ 
fective  sermon  on  tho  text  “  One  soweth,  and  an¬ 
other  reapeth,’'  thus  giving  tho  key-note  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  services  that  followed.  Tho  narrative  of 
tho  stata  of  religion  showed  that  jiastors  and 
churches  were  in  oiirnest  hope  and  confident  ex- 
pecbition  of  a  season  of  awakening  and  reviving 
power,  while  the  need  thereof  is  felt  in  every  quar¬ 
ter.  E.  F.  M. 

THE  PRESBYTERY  OP  NEWTON. 

This  Pre.sbytery  held  its  regular  Fall  meeting  in 
tho  chureh  of  Asbury,  N.  J.,  on  tho  7th  and  8th 
inst.  Rev.  J.  B.  AVoodward  was  tho  moderator. 

Two  brethren  were  received  from  other  Presby¬ 
teries:  Rev.  John  C.  Clyde  from  tlie  Presbytery  of 
Chester,  and  Rev.  J.  Edwin  Miller  from  tho  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Abingdon  of  the  Houthern  -Assembly. 
Mr.  Clyde  lyas  installed  pastor  of  tho  church  of 
Bloomsbury  on  Tuesilay  last. 

The  evenings  were  occupied  with  public  relig¬ 
ious  meetings,  that  of  Tuesday  with  tho  .sermon 
by  tho  retiring  moderator.  Rev,  T.  F.  Chambers; 
]  and  on  AVednesday  with  addre.ss&s  on  Mis.sions, 

I  Temperance,  and  the  Reliition  of  the  Siibbath- 
I  School  to  the  Church,  by  memliers  of  Presbytery. 

'  The  following  on  Sabbatli  observance  was  adopted ; 

AA'hereas,  It  is  jiainfiilly  aiijiarcnt  that  tho  sin  of 
;  Sabluith  dcsei-nition,  by  social  visitation  and  trav¬ 


el,  for  purposes  of  recreation,  by  Cliun-h  mem¬ 
bers,  is  on  thO;  increase  to  an  alarming  extent, 
whereby  tho  chundies  are  scandalized,  and  the 
growth  of  religion  seriously  rehirdod ;  therefore, 
it  is 

Resolved,  That  tho  respective  pastors  of  the 
churches  in  this  Presbytery  bo  recommended  to 
preach  a  sermon  on  the  subject  of  Sabbath  observ¬ 
ance  on  tho  third  Sabliath  of  November. 

The  Spring  meeting  will  be  held  at  Blairstown. 

____________  E.  C.  C. 

“THE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES.’’ 

Hero  is  a  scruji  of  Preslij'ti’rian  history 
copied  from  the  records  of  Lancaster  County 
Court,  AT'a.  The  truth  is  intolerance  was  al¬ 
most  a  matter  of  cour.so  in  these  early  diiys.  It 
Wiis  not  iieculiar  to  New  England  nor  Virgin¬ 
ia,  but  mainly  a  question  of  power.  AVhere 
power  was,  there  was  jiroseription.  Theories 
and  tendencies  were,  however,  more  promis¬ 
ing  in  some  communities  than  others,  and 
heroin  New  Englaml  nmy  be  said  to  liave 
had  the  seeds  of  better  things  in  the  way  of 
toleration,  from  the  boginning.  Not  so  Vir¬ 
ginia.  At  least  those littledocuments,  which 
sufficiently  oxjilain  themselves,  are  very  sig¬ 
nificant  to  the  contrary : 

“AVo  tho  subscribers.  Inhabitants  of  Lan¬ 
caster  County,  do  eertific  the  AVorshipfull 
Court  of  the  .said  County,  that  wo  intend  to 
make  use  of  a  place  on  the  Land  of  John 
Alitcholl  in  this  County,  .as  a  Place  for  Public 
AVorship  of  God  iiccording  to  the  practice  of 
Protestant  De.ssentersof  ihePresbyteriiin  De- 
memination.  And  we  desier  that  this  our  cer- 
tiliciito  may  be  registered  in  tho  Records  of 
tho  Court  according  to  tlie  direction  of  an 
act  of  Pari.,  commonly  (‘ailed  the  act  of  Tol¬ 
eration.  John  Mitchell. 

'Fho-Mas  Cakter. 

“  At  a  Court  held  for  Lancaster  County  on 
tho  ‘20th  Da.y  of  Alaj’,  1757, 

“This  certificate  was  presented  in  Court 
and  ordered  to  bo  recordeil. 

“  Test, 

'PnoMAS  Edwards,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

“AVhoreas  two  Presbyterians  certified  to 
this  Court  their  intention  of  making  use  of  a 
place  on  the  Land  of  Jno.  Alitchell  for  the 
AVorship  of  God  in  their  way,  which  Certifi¬ 
cate  the  Court  admitted  to  record  imagining 
De.ssonters  had  this  privilege  by  act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  but  whereas  tliis  Court  is  now  in¬ 
formed  that  no  act  of  Parliament  relating 
thereto  is  binding  in  this  Colony,  and  that 
there  is  an  act  of  Assembly  now  in  force  hero 
which  forbids  any  persson  to  preach  who  has 
not  received  an  Ordination  from  some  Bishop 
in  England  and  subscribed  to  be  conformable 
to  the  Orders  and  Constitution  of  tlie  Church 
of  Engliind,  And  whereas  this  Court  is  also 
informed  that  the  S-d  Presbyterians  arc  build¬ 
ing  or  about  to  build  a  House  for  the  iiurjiose 
aforesaid  under  sanction  of  the  s-d  record, 
which  is  like  to  cause  groat  Divissions  and 
confusion  in  this  county,  Tho  Court  there¬ 
fore  doth  by  this  order,  forbid  any  pers.son 
whatsoever  to  Build  any  House  for  the  use 
aforesaid  by  virtue  of  this  s-d  record,  which 
was  entered  unadvisedly  and  by  surprize,  and 
that  tlie  Clerk  of  this  Court  doth  cause  a  cojiy 
hereof  to  be  set  up  at  the  Court  House  door 
of  the  County. 

“.At  a  Court  held  for  Lancaster  County  on 
the  17tli  Day  of  March,  1758,  'riiis  prohibition 
was  by  the  Court  ordered  to  be  recorded. 

“  Test, 

“Tho.mas  Edw’ards,  Jr.,  Clerk. 

“-A  Copy.  Test, 

“Warner  Eub.ynk,  C.  C.” 


The  Observer  refers  to  the  movement 
which  has  been  going  foiAvard  Avith  A’tiry- 
ing  success  for  more  than  a  year  past,  un¬ 
der  the  leadership  of  Father  McNamara, 
an  eloquent  Irish  priest,  who  has  renounced 
the  errors  in  which  he  was  educated,  for 
the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus  : 

Some  months  past  a  work  hits  been  go¬ 
ing  on  in  this  city  which  (t«w<'rv«»e  more  at¬ 
tention  tlian  it  has  yet  received  from  the 
Chureli  at  large.  Wliile  Mr.  McNamara,  a 
priest  of  the  Romish  Church,  who  profess¬ 
es  to  have  been  converted,  Avas  holding 
meetings  in  Water  street,  and  preaching 
tho  Gospel  to  the  poor,  Avho  came  in  crowds 
to  hear  him,  several  intelligent  Cliristian 
friends  attended  occasionally,  and  became 
deejily  interested  in  the  preacher  and  his 
work.  He  was  at  lengtli  led  to  seek  a  bet¬ 
ter  jilaec  for  his  meetings,  and  getting  pos¬ 
session  of  the  Univ’ersity  chapel  on  AVasli- 
ington  square,  lie  was  folloAved  there  by 
great  numbers  anxious  to  hear  the  Word 
of  Life.  The  chapel  was  constantly  crowd¬ 
ed  to  overflowing. 

Among  those  who  sought  this  reformer, 
and  were  willing  to  join  themselves  to  him 
in  his  mission,  were  several  Romish  priests, 
jirofessing  to  be  enlightened  by  tlie  Spirit, 
and  now  convinced  that  Jesus  Clirist  is  the 
Saviour,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  can  neitluT 
heal  tlie  sick  nor  save  the  soul. 

With  the  aid  of  these  priests,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Namara  continues  the  services  in  the  chap¬ 
el,  and  has  taken  a  spacious  hall  on  Thir¬ 
teenth  street,  wliich  is  thronged  three  times 
every  Sabbatli  day  by  Roman  Catliolies, 
Avho  liave  been  lea  to  feel  that  there  must 
be  some  way  of  salvation  that  does  not 
involve  the  infinite  absurdities,  idolatry, 
and  blasphemy  of  their  ritual.  These  ser¬ 
vices  at  the  eliapel  and  tlie  hall  consist  of 
prayers  and  expositions  of  the  Bible,  witli 
singing  evangelical  hymns  to  good  old 
Irish  tunes,  familiar  to  the  multitude. 
From  these  liymns  all  allusion  to  tho  Vir¬ 
gin  is  omitted,  while  Jesus  Christ  is  prais¬ 
ed  as  the  only  Saviour.  As  the  people  are 
all  Irish,  we  may  easily  believe  that  they 
join  with  entluisiasm  in  singing  such  words 
us  these  to  the  familiar  tune  “  The  Exile  of 
Erin 

“  Our  voices,  like  choirs,  all  in  rapture  comliinliig. 

Create  for  our  Saviour  a  heav'n  here  below. 

And  angels  our  accents  e’en  now  arc  entwining 

In  wreaths  of  devotion  for  love  to  bestow. 

Yes,  love  from  these  hearts,  how  unworthy  soever. 

Bestowing  their  affections  on  Jesus  our  King ! 

O  Father,  accept  us ;  forsake  us  O  never  I 

To  thee  and  to  Jesus,  Thy  Son,  let  us  cling  1  ” 

The  Style  of  address  is  affectionate  and 
tender.  There  is  no  fierce  denunciation, 
but  there  is  a  full  exhibition  of  the  way  of 
life  by  Jesus  Christ,  with  the  most  fervid 
appeals  to  those  wlio  are  in  the  grt  ss 
darkness  of  Romanism  to  come  out  into 
the  light  and  liberty  of  tlie  G(Aspel. 

Last  Sabbatli  day  tho  great  crowd  in 
Clarendon  Hall  proclaimed  tlieir  teacher 
(McNamara)  as  bishop.  He  accepted  the 
call  as  coming  from  tlie  people,  while  he 
rejects  the  Pope,  and  the  riglit  of  the 
priests  to  make  liim  bishoji.  The  object 
of  his  being  thus  distinguished  is  to  give 
him  the  acknowledged  leadership  in  a 
movement  tluit  assumes  important  pro¬ 
portions,  and  deservt's  attention.  It  may 
he  tlie  opening  of  a  decided  work  among 
the  jieople,  wlio  seem  to  be  sealed  against 
the  usual  missionary  work  of  tlie  city. 

The  Methodist  is  hardly  willing  that 
that  broad  appellation  “  Peojile’s  Chureli  ” 
.should  be  monopolized  by  a  single  enter¬ 
prise  ; 

Ur.  Justin  U.  Fulton’s  society  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  has  [lurohased  the  Rink  (t'lennont  and 
Vanderbilt  avenues),  and  the  Doctor  will 
make  a  “People’s  Chureh”  of  it.  We 
i  have  only  kind  thoughts  to  ('xiire.ss  .’ihoiit 
1  this  movi’ment ;  hut  we  hoi)i>  nobody  will 
forget  that  there  is  a  “People’s  Church” 
I  on  the  ni’xt  eormu’,  the  Simpson  Methodist 
!  ehiireh,  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Ur. 
i  Chadwick.  Both  of  them  may  be  needed  ; 
i  blit  it  is  certain  tliat  the  Bink  church  will 


be  no  more  “  for  the  peojile  ”  or  “  for  the 
masses”  tlian  Simpson  chureli  i.s.  And 
we  believe  that  the  Gospel  will  taste  just 
as  sweet  in  the  church  as  in  the  Rink. 


Tlie  Christian  Intelligencer  is  sure  that 
somebody  has  “  ii  very  great  deal  of  mo¬ 
ney,”  and  liereupon  exhorts  them  ; 

Never  before  has  there  been  so  much 
inom'y  in  tlie  country.  About  tluee  hun¬ 
dred  millions  of  foreign  indebtedness  have 
been  {laid,  but  without  sending  money  out 
of  the  country.  The  amount  of  notes  and 
specie  held  by  some  one,  is  enormous. 
Some  men  must  bo  e.xceeiJingly  wealthy, 
for  tlie  currency  of  various  kinds  is  not 
in  tlie  hands  of  the  people.  The  eoni- 
paratively  few  persons  avIio  are  holding 
this  inimi’iise  wealth,  are  approiiriating  it 
to  purely  selfish  purposes  ;  they  are  n<  it 
using  it  in  [iromoting  philanthroj  ie,  edu¬ 
cational,  charit.ible,  or  public  schemes. 
They  are  manifesting  no  public  spirit ; 
no  enlightened,  generous  patriotism  ;  no 
Christian  eliarit3\  At  such  a  time  as  this, 
after  the  lessons  of  this  century,  when 
Providence  has  made  duty  so  plain,  such 
selfisliness  cannot  be  reprobated  witli  too 
great  severity.  God  is  piitient ;  hut  unless 
tlie  eajiitalists  of  this  country  look  more 
upon  the  things  of  others,  and  discharge 
tlieir  stewardship  Avith  greater  faithful¬ 
ness,  no  one  need  be  surprised  if  before 
long  their  selfishness  is  rebuked  by  divine 
judgments  ill  tile  form  of  financial  disas¬ 
ters. 

Tho  Cliristian  at  Work  takes  note  of  the 
death  in  Glasgow,  Sejit.  Kith,  of  William 
Logan,  who  began  life  there  fifty  years 
ago  as  a  grocer’s  assistant.  Becoming  a 
Christian  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Wm. 
.Anderson,  he  AA'as  in  due  time  a  right-hand 
man  of  David  Na.smith  in  initiating  City 
Missions  in  St.  Giles,  London,  as  also  in 
Leeds,  Rochdale,  and  later 'in  Bradford. 
Returning  to  Glasgow,  his  temperance  din¬ 
ing-rooms  gave  liim  a  competency  wliieh 
he  spent  in  doing  good.  Our  contempora¬ 
ry,  however,  says  : 

But  ids  name  is  now  best  known  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  book  entitled  “  W’ords  of 
Comfort  for  Bereaved  Parents.”  The  his¬ 
tory  of  this  volume,  the  ninth  edition  of 
which  extends  to  over  five  hundred  pages, 
is  itself  a  lesson  in  Cliristitin  work.  It  is 
thus  given  by  himself ; 

After  tho  somewhat  sudden  death  of  my  little 
girl,  numerous  letters  of  symjiathy  were  received 
from  friends  wtioso  acquaintance  I  had  made 
while  lalioriiig  for  ahout  twenty  years  in  various 
parts  of  tho  country  as  a  town  and  city  missionary. 
Those  friendly  epistles  had  a  very  soothing  effect 
on  tho  heart.  Ry-and-by  tho  thought  suggested 
itself  that  many  were  in  similar  eireumstiinces  of 
tioreavoment,  who  miglit  not  bo  so  highly  favoreil 
with  such  “  words  of  comfort,”  and  under  the  in- 
fluoneo  of  this  idea  I  was  led  somewhat  hesitating¬ 
ly  to  transcribe  a  few  passages  from  the  letters 
and  forward  them  to  a  Christian  friend,  the  editor 
of  a  puldie  journal,  with  a  view  to  insertion. 

After  uiipeiiiing  anonymously  in  that 
way,  they  were  reprinted  as  a  four-paged 
tract ;  in  a  short  time  the  tract  swelled  to 
a  tractate  of  seventy-two  pages  :  and  then 
tlie  tractate  into  it  volume.  It  is  now  one 
(>f  the  richest  treasuries  of  consolation  in 
tlie  language,  and  contains  contributions 
from  eminent  ministers  of  all  denomina¬ 
tions.  It  has  liad  a  wide  circulation  in 
Great  Britain,  and  among  the  families  of 
missionaries  all  over  the  Avorld.  As  Ave 
look  over  the  list  of  contributors,  we  are 
struck  with  the  number  of  those  Avho  liave 
passed  out  of  the  valley  of  Baca  into  the 
tearless  homo ;  but  none  of  them  all  has 
now  a  frroater  Joy  than  he  wfiose  lovlnjr 

importunity  was  the  means  of  helping 
them  to  this  widespread  ministry  of  con¬ 
solation. 

The  Jewish  Messenger  has  the  following, 
whicli  leads  us  to  infer  that  there  may  be 
such  a  thing  as  too  little  preaching,  even 
of  tlie  sort  that  our  Hebrew  felloAv -citizens 
are.aeeustomed  to  hear : 

Many  Christian  clergymen  have  for  years 
adopted  the  custom  of  delivering  two  ser¬ 
mons  on  Sunday,  one  in  the  morning  for 
the  congregation  in  its  entirety,  and  one 
in  the  evening  for  the  young  jieople, — the 
first  being  as  abstruse  and  h'arned  as  the 
necessities  of  the  ease  require,  the  second 
being  popular  in  subject  and  treatment. 
Our  Jewish  ministers  could  well  imitate 
this  example,  and  not  rest  satisfied  with  a 
half-hour’s  sermon  as  their  entire  Sabbath 
contrilmtion  to  the  welfare  of  their  flock. 
It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  few  of  our 
clergymen  are  so  profound  in  thought  and 
diction  as  to  be  unintelligible  e.xeept  to 
learned  hearers  ;  as  a  rule,  they  are  not 
behind  tlieir  neiglibors  in  profundity,  but 
they  are  less  public  spirited,  and  do  not 
seek  to  attract  the  young  peojile  after  the 
fashion  Avisely  set  by  the  best  Protestant 
pastors.  Let  them  try  a  popular  Friday 
evening  service,  with  discourses  suitable 
to  the  young  men  and  women  of  the  period, 
and  they  will  not  have  to  close  their  doors 
for  lack  of  appreciation. 

The  Independent  favors  “  The  Spelling 
Keforni.”  It  holds  that  “  the  attempt  to 
retard  it,  is  a  predestined  failure,”  but  “  it 
may  take  a  hundred  years  to  effect  the  ne¬ 
cessary  modifications.”  AVe  trust  not  so 
long  by  half : 

Strange  to  say,  the  evil  Avhieh  has  ruled 
our  language  for  centuries,  finds  no  argu¬ 
ments  witli  which  to  support  it.  But  two 
pretended  arguments  are  offered.  One  is 
that  the  evil  exists,  and  sliouid  therefore 
be  preserved.  We  have  all  learned  it,  and 
therefore  we  should  retain  it,  and  teach  it 
to  our  children.  Of  course  the  correct 
conclusion  is  the  very  opposite.  Where 
an  evil  is  universally  acknowledged,  as 
this  is,  tlie  only  course  left  is  to  abolish  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

Tli(‘  only  other  jiretonded  argument  for 
the  retmition  of  tlie  confessed  evil,  is  that 
it  is  important  to  preserve  tlie  history  of 
words  embalmed  in  our  old  spelling.  The 
replies  to  this  are  abundant  ami  over- 
wliehning.  So  far  from  displaying  the 
history  of  a  word,  the  unphonetic  spelling 
conceals  it.  .Allow  that  it  does  in  many 
eases  reiuesent  tho  pronuneiation  of  a 
word  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  years 
ago,  what  spia  ial  claim  has  that  i>ai  tieular 
period  upon  tlie  reverence  of  every  eliild 
who  handles  a  hornbook  ’?  Why  sliould 
Ave  entomb  tlie  A'oeal  liistory  of  tlie  time 
of  Chaucer,  that  aac  may  display  the  un- 
liuried  muminii’s  of  tlie  AA'ords  of  Milton 
and  Gray  ?  Or  AA’hy  should  avc,  Avorse  still, 
hold  as  sacred  the  blundering  guesses  of 
tAA’o  centuries  ago,  as  to  hoAv  words  used 
to  he  pronouiu’csl  a  century  or  two  bi’fore? 

Tlie  fact  is,  that  tlie  English  language  is 
making  new  liistory  for  itself  every  day. 
Words  are  not  the  same  noAv  that  they 
Avi'ie  a  hundred  or  tAA’o  linndn’d  or  fiA’e 
liundred  years  ago.  Our  antique  sjielling 
di.sgiiises  the  iiresent  Avord,  and  foiliids  it 
to  carry  tlio  mark  of  its  liistory.  The 
firesent  liistoiy  of  a  AA’ord  is  just  as  Avell 
Avorth  preserving  as  its  jiast.  Everytliing 
else  AA’e  alloAV  to  carry  tlie  marks  of  its 
I  years. 
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I NTEHNATIOXAL  SERIES.  Testament.  See  Matt.  yi.  29,  “Learn  of  me”; 

;  ;  Johnxiii.15,  “I  have  given  you  an  example”; 

Sunday,  Xoi.  8,  18,9.  Matt.  XX.  28,  “Even  as  the  Son  of  Man  came 

THE  PERFECT  PATTERN. 

_  18,  “  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  ;  1 

Tlie  I..esson  :  1  Peter  it.  19-25.  Peter  iv.  1,  “  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath 

19.  F.  r  this  la  thankworthy,  11  a  man  lor  conscience  suffered  for  us  in  the  flesh,  arm  youi-sclves 

toward  <K)d  endure  grlel,  suffering  wrongfully.  libowico  with  the  «nTv,o  minil  ”  Whnt  tho 

20.  For  what  glory  Is  It,  If,  when  ye  be  buffeted  for  HKCWISO  t\ltn  ino  same  minu.  What  the 

your  faults,  ye  shall  take  It  iiatleutly  ?  but  If,  when  copy-head  iS  to  the  pupil  ill  writing,  Christ 
ye  do  well,  and  suffer  lor  It,  ye  Uke  It  patiently,  this  .  . 

la  acceptable  with  God.  IS  to  the  believer.  W  hat  tlie  painting  is  to 

21  For  even  hereunto  were  ye  called :  because  young  artist  who  is  Copving  It,  Christ  iS 
Christ  also  suffered  lor  us,  leaving  us  an  example,  .  .f  ,  i.  b  ’ 

that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.  to  the  believer. 

mmi'ti?  found  In  his  imitate  Christ,  is 


that  ye  should  follow  his  steps.  to  the  believer. 

moiith  found  In  his  g^j.^  imitate  Christ,  is 

23  Who.  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again;  to  follow  closely  in  His  stops  or  footprints. 

When  he  suffered,  he  threatened  not;  but  committed  tt  i  ah*  .1  i  tt  i 

himself  to  him  that  judKcth  righteously.  Ho  asks  US  to  walk  in  no  path  wlioro  Ho  has 

24.  Who  his  own  self  bare  our  sins  In  his  own  body  not  walked  before ;  His  call  is  only  “  Follow 

on  the  tree,  that  we,  being  dead  to  sins,  should  live  .  ,  ,  , 

unto  righteousness :  by  whose  stripes  ye  were  healed.  Me,  and  we  are  Safe  if  we  walk  day  b}'  day 

25.  For  ye  were  as  sheep  going  astray ;  but  are  now  •  footnrints  A  n.t  whnt  nro  tVinao  font- 

returned  unto  the  Shepherd  aud  Bishop  Of  your  souls.  looiprinis.  Aiui  tiat  are  those  loot- 

prints?  They  are  described  in  the  verses 
By  ABBOTT  E,  KITTEEDGE,  D.D.  which  follow:  innocence,  humility,  patient, 

.  *1  T  •  u  loving  endurance  (Phil.  ii.  5;  John  xv.  12, 

This  Epistle  was  written  to  the  Jewish  ov  t*.  •  \  •  a 

a  ..  1  X.  •  Heb.  XU.  2).  It  IS  far  easier  to  serve  in  ac- 

Christians  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  date  is  .li  i  1.  • 

,  ,  .  ,  ..  xa  X  1  j  .  tivity,  than  to  endure  patiently,  but  in  crer//- 

probablv  between  the  hrst  and  second  impns-  .  4.  j  a.  .  c  j  ^  n  tt- 

.  wx  a  wwr  a  xa-  1  xa  .  x  WC  ill  US  t  I  111  1  tUtC  CliriS  t  ail  d  f  OllO  W  Hi  Ill 

onments  of  Paul.  e  know  nothing  definite-  .  u..  •  w  t  a 

,  ^  even  in  cross-bearing.  Here  I  may  quote  a 

ly  regarding  the  Aiiostle  Peter,  after  the  ^  x.  ^  i  «  r  m  4  n-  xxtt 
^  ,  a  .  .  x  very  beautiful  passage  from  Tertullian :  “He 

council  at  Jerusalem  recorded  in  Acts  xv.  .  .  /a,  ,  .  1  a.  i  v  •  ai  t 

„  ...a  a  j  x.  ,  a,  k  wlio  IS  God,  stoopcd  to  be  born  in  the  womb 

He  suffered  a  martyrs  death,  probably  by  ,  1  -x^  1  a-  ai  ^ 

.  ,  .  .  .  ,  x4  of  His  mother,  and  waited  patiently  and 

crucifixion,  but  it  is  uncertain  wdiether  this  ,  ,  .  . 

,  ,  .  grew  up;  and  when  grown  up,  was  not  ini- 

took  place  in  Home.  a-  a  a  1  •  1  i  xj 

*  a  a  w  patient  to  be  recognized  as  God.  He  was 

Our  lesson  was  primanlv  addressed  to  ,  ,  tt-  ..  a  1  n  i  ai 

.  *  .  "  .X.  baptized  by  His  servant,  and  repelled  the 

slaves,  who  were  suffering  porseeutiofi  from  lvl•nvv^r^a  wi  wo 


*  ®  ^  T  tempter  onh’  in  words.  When  He  became  a 

their  masters,  because  of  their  faith  111  Jesus  .  .  tt  t  1  a  a  •  ,11 

*  teacher,  He  did  not  strive  nor  cry,  nor  did 

^  a  a  .  .  .  a  ^ny  oiic  hcur  His  voice  in  the  streets.  He 

^erse  lfl.  The  litenil  rendering  of  “thank-  reel,  nor  quench 

wort  y  18  grace,  an  jou  n  tie  the  smoking  flax.  He  scorned  no  man’s  com- 

GreekwordinLukevi.32, rendered  “thanks.  tt  i _ ♦  a  11  tt  .a 

^  .  a  a  a  ...  pany;  He  shunned  no  man  s  table.  Hecon- 

“  Conscience  toward  God,  or  recognition  of  1  -au  11*  1  •  tt 

^  ,  ,  a  ^  a  a  vcrscd  With  publicans  and  sinners.  He  pour- 

God,  regard  to  the  approval  of  God  more  than  ,  .  .  ,  ,  4  tt-  ^  a 

®  a  .  r«  ,  .  ed  out  water  and  wasliod  His  disciples  feet, 

to  the  approval  of  men.  The  same  word  is  tt  yi  a  «  •  ai  ^  -a  mi 
.  a  .  Vw  a  ^  X-,  .  ....  He  would  not  injure  tlie  Samaritan  village 

found  in  Heb.  x.  2,  “Conscience  of  sms.  .1  •  u  f  •  -  w  -1  u-  ran? 


Some,  however,  translate  these  words  as 
meaning  “  the  consciousness  of  God” — that 


which  did  not  receive  Him,  when  His  disci¬ 
ples  called  fire  from  lieaven  to  consume  it. 
He  cured  the  unthankful.  He  withdrew  from 


is,  of  His  presence,  His  omniscience,  His  .  1  aa  ^  •  a  u-  i  a  1  ak^v 

.  x-a  those  w’ho  plotted  against  Him.  He  had  the 

holiness,  as  Joseph  was  conscious.  (Gen.  .  -a  a  ai  •  tt-  1  i-i 

’  ,  *  .  .  ^  traitor  constantly  in  His  company  and  did 

xxxix.  9.)  Weiss  gives  another  interpreta-  ^  And  when  He  is  betrayed 

lion,  which  applies  exclusively  to  the  servants  execution.  He  is  like  a  sliocp, 

addressed  inverse  18 — “The  consciousness  1  •  u  1  \  x.  i  ..  1  1  «.wi 


T  shearers  is  dumb,  and  a* 

of  God,  as  that  of  Him  who  has  ordained  this 

subjection,  should  ever  accompany  and  prompt  ^^^d  of  angelic  legions,  did  not  approve  the 


US  to  the  discharge  of  this  duty.”  I  think,  i  p  ty  a  i  •  it-  1  p.  rr^.  5^ 

,  ®  .  sw'ord  of  Peter  drawn  in  His  defence.  He  is 

however,  that  the  most  nutaral  rendering  is  scourged,  mocked.  Such  long-sut- 

that  of  God’s  approval;  and  so  the  thought  ^  example  to  all  men,  but 

of  the  verse  is  this:  If  a  man  endure  grief  found  in  God  alone.” 

through  unjust  infliction  of  punishment,  yet  Christ  is  our  pattern  in  iiiuo- 

endures  patiently  and  nobly  because  conscious  (isa.liii.9j.  Paul  says  of  Him,  “He 

that  he  has  God’s  approval,  and  that  he  will 


receive  the  reward  of  his  faith,  such  a  man 
will  be  acceptable  to  God,  and  will  have  hon¬ 
or  or  praise  from  God.  If  you  are  teaching 


sin”;  Peter  says,  “  Wlio  did  no  sin.”  He 
was  PERFECTLY  siiilcss  (Heb.  vii.  2C ;  2  Cor. 
V.  21).  Not  onlj'  sinless  in  act,  but  in  word, 


a  class  of  boys,  they  may  raise  the  question  .. 

whether  a  Christian  should  be  willing  to  en-  ..  .  .  ,, _ ..  _  , . 


was  the  one  who  drew  his  sword  in  Gethsem- 
ane  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the 


jj^p^^erisy.  Again  ami 

dure  unjust  punishment,  without  defending  again  thev  tried  to  entangle  Him  in  His  talk, 
himself,  or.  as  boys  would  say,  “striking  but  they  always  failed.  The  closest  scrutiny 
back.”  Peter  certainly  is  not  teaching  here  bteen  hundred  years  has  been  unable  to 

that  a  Christian  should  be  a  coward,  for  he  slightest  sign  of  open  or  secret  sin 

was  the  one  who  drew  his  sword  in  Gethsem-  Christ  Jesus.  He  was  the  Sun  of 

ane  and  cut  off  the  ear  of  the  servant  of  the  Righteousness,  and  Bright  and  Morning  Star, 
high  priest.  But  a  manly  endurance  of  wrong  Sharon,  the  Lily  of  the  Valley, 

because  of  the  joy  found  in  the  approval  of  the  Spotless  Lamb  of  God.  And  yet  this  in- 
God  and  of  His  vindication,  is  not  cowardly.  therefore  the  disci- 

but  Christian;  and  the  rule  is  a  safe  one  to  innocent,  unmerited  suf- 

be  impressed  on  the  minds  of  our  children,  discouraged,  for  he  is 

that  it  ia  more  noble  to  “  endure  ”  than  it  is  hi§  Master.  It  Is  said  that  Dr. 

to  strike  back,  more  Clirist-like  to  leave  the  oner exceedingly  distressed,  be- 

judging  of  our  wrongs  to  Go  than  to  take  (.^use  in  some  newspaper  notices,  he  was  com- 
the  judgment  and  law  into  our  own  hands.  ^he  Apostles,  and  he  said  to  his  wife. 

The  “consciousness  of  God”  will  make  us  ..j  do  not  want  to  be  like  Paul,  nor  Apollos, 
strong  to  endure ;  for  if  we  have  His  approval,  Cephas,  nor  any  mere  man.  I  want  to  be 
we  shall  care  little  what  our  fellow-men  may  Christ.  We  have  only  one  safe  exemplar 


the  judgment  and  law  into  our  own  hands.  Apostles,  and  he  sale 

The  “consciousness  of  God”  will  make  us  ..j  do  not  want  to  be  like  Paul. 


Verse  20.  The  true  rendering  of 


— only  one,  who  tempted  like  as  we  are  in 
every  point,  is  still  without  sin.  I  want  to 


ed  is  to  beat  with  the  fist,  and  the  reference  rrjj  only,  copy  His  teachings,  drink 

is  to  the  blows  inflicted  by  masters  on  their  gpj^^  Hjg  footprints, 

slaves.  The  meaning  of  “glory”  is  credit  and  measure  their  shortcomings  by  these  and 
or  praise,  not  from  men.  but  from  God.  I  these  only.  0  to  be  more  like  Christ !  ” 
think  we  gain  a  truer  idea  of  this  verso  when  jg  ^  p^j.fo^t  p^. 

we  take  the  literal  translation  from  the  tience  as  He  is  in  perfect  innocence  (Isa.  liii. 
Greek:  “For  whai  kind  of  glory  [is  it],  if  7.  22,  xxiv.  29).  There  were  times 

doing  wrong  and  being  buffeted,  ye  endure  it  ^ben  Jesus  uttered  strong  and  bitter  words, 
patiently?  But  if  well  doing  and  suffering  but  they  were  never  angry  words  or  spoken 
[for  it],  ye  endure  patiently,  this  is  grace”  answer  to  the  insults  that  were  heaped  up- 


(Luke  vl.  32).  There  is  no  merit  in  patiently 
enduring  deserved  punishment,  for  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  sins  should  keep  us  un- 


on  Him — they  were  spoken  only  because  ne- 
cessar3'  as  a  witness  to  the  truth.  (See  Matt, 
vii.  5,  xvi.  3,  xxii.  18,  xxiii.  13,  33,  xii.  34.) 


complaining;  but  if  when  we  are  doing  well,  nfogtrate  His  silence  and  patience  by  Matt, 
and  have  merited  a  reward,  we  receive  blows  ^^yR  He  „igbt  have  called  down 

instead,  then  to  suffer  patiently,  proves  the  fogfo^g  but  He  was  silent,  silent 

submission  of  our  souls  to  God,  and  He  will  ^ben  they  accused  Him  falsely,  silent  when 
reward  our  patience  in  His  own  best  time,  ^hey  spit  in  His  face  and  struck  Him  with 
Such  patient,  heroic  sufferers,  were  the  Chris-  ^belr  hands,  silent  when  they  mocked  Him 
tian  martyrs,  who  endured  all  persecutions  ^fo^bod  in  a  purple  robe,  silent  when  they 
and  tortures,  even  unto  death,  with  a  sublime  scourged  Him.  silent  when  they  led  Him  away 
heroism;  for  they  were  cheered  by  the  “  Well  ^  be  crucified,  silent  when  they  drove  the 
done  of  Him  to  whose  will  they  had  sub-  nails  through  His  hands  and  feet,  silent  when 
jected  their  own  wills.  they  wagged  their  heads  at  Him  dying  on  the 

Verse  21.  The  Apostle  gives  now  the  cross.  The  sun  hid  his  face,  the  earth  treni- 
proof  that  such  patient  endurance  is  right,  bled,  the  dead  walked  in  the  streets  of  Jeru- 
and  acceptable  to  God.  Their  calling  em-  salem,  but  Jesus  was  silent,  for  He  was  suf- 
braced  these  two  factors :  right  doing  and  pa-  fering  for  sinners,  and  His  cause  was  safe  in 
tient  endurance.  Bead  1  Peter  iii.  9;  1  the  Father’s  hands.  YVhat  a  beautiful  lllus- 
Thess.  iii.  3;  Acts  xiv.  22;  John  xvi.  33;  tration  of  His  divine  patience  and  love  is  His 
Matt.  xvi.  24,  25.  We  read  in  Eev.  vii.  14:  prayer  on  the  cross  for  His  enemies  (Luke 
-‘These  are  they  which  came  out  of  great  xxiii.  34).  The  word  “  himself  ”  in  this  verse, 
tribulation,”  and  the  meaning  is  that  they  is  not  found  in  the  original,  and  some  have 
came  through  tribulation  patiently  and  trust-  thought  that  the  reading  should  be  “He 
ingly  and  triumphantly.  But  the  sorrows  re-  committed  His  enemies  to  Him  that  judgeth 
ferred  to  in  this  verso  are  those  brought  upon  righteously,”  but  I  think  tlie  true  reading  is 
the  believer  by  his  fellow-men,  not  the  sor-  “Committed  His  cause  to  Him,”  &c.  On 
rows  which  come  direct  as  chastisements  God’s  righteous  judgment,  read  Dent,  xxxil. 
from  God’s  hand.  We  do  not  live  now  in  35 ;  Kom.  xii.  19 ;  1  Pet.  i.  17.  God’s  perfect 
the  daj’S  of  martyrdom,  but  yet  I  believe  righteousness  is  the  ground  of  the  believer’s 
that  a  consistent  Christian,  who  lives  strictly'  peace  in  persecution  and  trial  of  every  kind, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  and  independent  of  hu-  Our  part  is  to  do  God’s  will  even  though  the 
man  opinions,  will  find  abundant  opportunity  path  of  that  load  through  sorrow  and  pain 
for  exercising  patient  endurance ;  for  tlie  and  tears.  God  will  take  care  of  those  who 
world  is  no  nearer  being  a  friend  of  Christ  injure  us,  and  will  guard  His  cause  from  be- 
to-day,  than  it  was  eighteen  hundred  years  Ing  overthrown  by  our  enemies  (John  viii. 
ago.  And  now  as  a  further  inducement  to  pa-  50).  Like  Christ  we  should  pray  for  those 
tient  endurance,  the  Apostle  mentions  Christ  who  seek  our  hurt,  and  our  prayers  maj’  re- 
as  an  example  to  believers.  The  first  fact  is  suit  in  their  conversion, 
that  Christ  suffered.  Our  Great  Leader  is  Verse  24.  The  well-doing  of  Christ,  which 
not  a  stranger  to  suffering,  but  His  earthly  in  this  lesson  is  set  before  us  as  our  model, 
life  was  crowded  with  sorrow:  for  “  He  was  reached  its  culmination  on  Calvary*  in  a  per- 
despised  and  rejected  of  men.”  No  one  of  sonal  sacrifice  for  the  eternal  good  of  others, 
HU  disciples  can  ever  be  so  despised,  and  so  of  those  who  deserved  no  divine  notice, 
ignominiously  rejected,  as  He  was.  The  sec-  These  are  the  three  thoughts  which  are 
ond  fact  is  that  "He  suffered  for  us,”  or  liter-  brought  out  in  these  verses:  1.  He  suffered 
ally,  "for  you.”  Therefore  our  grateful  love  innocently’ ;  2.  He  suffered  patiently ;  3.  He 
will  impel  us  to  obey  Him  and  suffer  for  Him.  suffered  vicariously.  He  bore  our  sins  (Heb. 
The  third  fact  Is  that  one  purjiose  of  that  suf-  lx.  28),  not  in  the  sense  of  becoming  sinful, 
fering  of  the  Son  of  Man,  was  to  be  an  exam-  for  personal  character  cannot  be  transferred 
pie  to  His  disciples.  As  Huss  says,  “Peter  from  one  to  another.  But  He  bore  our  sins, 
does  not  say  In  this  verse  what  Christ  did  first,  in  that  He  took  upon  Him  oifr  sinful  na- 
suffer,  his  object  being  to  intimate  that  Christ  ture;  second,  in  that  He  endured  the  conse- 
endured  for  us  every  kind  of  suffering.  Here-  quenees  of  sin  in  physical  and  mental  pain ; 
In,  then,  we  are  to  imitate  film,  viz:  in  pa-  but  chiefly,  third,  in  that  He  “  made  His  soul 
tiently  carrying  whatever  Is  laid  upon  us  ”  an  offering  for  sin  ”  (Isa.  liii.  10) — that  is,  the 
(Matt.  z.  22-25).  In  the  latter  part  of  this  guilt  of  our  sin  was  imputed  to  Him.  Calvin 
verse  we  have  two  figures,  viz:  Christ  as  an  says:  “As  under  the  law  the  sinner,  in  order 
example,  and  Christ  as  a  guide.  We  are  to  to  become  free  from  sin,  offered  a  sacrifice  in 
copy  Him,  and  we  are  to  walk  in  His  steps,  his  stead,  so  Christ  took  upon  Himself  the 
Christ  as  a  pattern  is  emphasized  in  the  New  curse  which  we  have  merited  by  our  sins,  to 


expiate  it  before  God.”  Another  writer  saj’s : 
“The  cross  of  Christ  was  the  loftj’ altar  to 
whlcli,  when  He  was  about  to  offer  Himself, 
He  ascended  laden  With  our  sins.”  (Gal.  iii. 
13;  Koin.  v.  8,  xiv.  15;  Matt.  xx.  28;  John  x. 
15,  vi.  51.)  “He  bore  our  sins” — that  is,  the 
Imputed  guilt  and  the  punishment  of  our  sins 
— “ in  His  own  body  on  the  accursed  tree”; 
but  this  word  “body’'  includes  also  the  soul- 
expiation  which  Christ  made.  His  bodily 
sufferings  couhl  be  seen  by  all,  but  there  was 
an  agony  of  soul  under  the  load  of  sin  which 
will  always  be  a  mystery,  and  of  whoso  awful 
severity  we  have  only  a  glimpse  in  that  cry’ 
on  the  cross.  (Mark  xv.  34.) 

But  in  the  remainder  of  this  verse  wo  learn 
wliat  was  tlie  aim  of  the  vicarious  sacrifice, 
viz :  our  righteousness.  Clirist  liaving  died 
for  our  sins,  we  are,  as  regards  tliose  sins,  as 
if  dead.  Not  only  are  our  sins  expiated,  so 
that  the  guilt  is  removed,  but  sin  is  killed  in 
us;  and  if  we  fail  to  grow  in  holiness,  then 
it  is  an  evidence  that  we  have  no  saving 
union  to  Christ :  for  if  Ho  is  our  Redeemer, 
tlien  He  is  made  unto  us  righteousness,  as 
well  as  jiistilication.  By  faitli  we  become 
partakci’S  of  His  life  (Kom.  vi.  11);  or  ra¬ 
ther  He  lives  in  us,  our  liopc  of  glory’.  “By 
whoso  stripes  ye  were  liealed  ”  (Isa.  liii.  5,  C). 
The  body  of  J esus  w’as  so  torn  by  the  scourg¬ 
ing,  that  “it  was,  as  it  were,  but  one  wound 
or  stripe  ”  ;  and  so  it  is  tlie  singular,  not  the 
plural,  that  is  used  in  this  verse,  “  By  wliose 
stripe  ye  w’erc  healed.”  By  tlie  stripe  of 
Jesus  the  stings  of  conscience  are  liealed, 
the  scars  of  sin  are  liealed,  tlio  wounds  of  the 
soul  are  healed;  and  tliat  which  brings  the 
stripe  of  our  Substitute  in  contact  with  tlie 
sinner’s  wounds,  is  faitli  in  His  death  as  llic 
sovereign  remedy. 

“  Thou  didst  suffer  stripe  and  weal. 

Treatment  full  of  shame  and  pain, 

That  my  plague  Thou  mightest  lioal. 

And  my  peace  forever  gain.” 

Verse  25.  Tlie  literal  rendering  is.  Ye 
were  straying  like  slieep  (Isa.  liii.  0;  Matt, 
ix.  3G);  straying  tlirough  ignor.ance  and  sin; 
straying  from  tlio  Sluqiherd’s  care,  and  from 
nourishing  food;  straying,  and  tlius  exposed 
to  many  dangers — for  Satan,  like  a  devouring 
lion,  is  ever  seeking  for  tlie  straying  sheep 
(John  X.  12).  But  tlie  Sheplienl  missed  tlie 
straying  sheep,  and  leaving  tlie  ninety  and 
nine,  went  forth  to  find  it.  Tlie  sheep  never 
would  have  found  tlie  Sheplierd,  but  the  Shep¬ 
herd  found  the  sheep,  yet  found  it  only  by’ 
pressing  tlirough  tlie  waters  of  death.  ’“Y’e 
are  now  returned  unto  the  Shepherd  and  Bish¬ 
op  of  your  souls” — “Shepherd”  in  that  He 
guards  and  guides  and  feeds  the  believer 
(Ezek.  xxxiv.  ill;  Jolin  x.  11-lG);  “Bishop” 
in  that  tlie  slieep  are  always  under  His  eye, 
and  He  knows  them  iierfectly,  knows  their 
habits,  their  tendencies,  their  weaknesses. 
We  “have  returned,”  but  only  because  He 
brouglit  us  back  to  the  fold ;  and  now  tlie 
great  lesson  is,  tliat  liaving  returned,  we 
should  never  be  so  foolish  and  wicked  as  to 
stray  again.  He  is  such  a  loving  Sliopherd, 
such  a  bountiful  Shepherd,  let  us  follow  Him 
obediently,  lovingly,  trustingly,  patiently, 
unselfishly,  expectantly,  until  He  brings  us 
home  to  the  heavenly  pasture  lands,  where 
no  one  ever  goes  out,  and  where  are  the  still 
waters.  But  will  He  deign  to  notice  the 
lambs  that  have  strayed  from  the  fold  ?  O 
yes!  “He  taketh  the  lambs  in  His  arms, 
and  carrieth  them  in  His  bosom  ” ;  and  so  we 
are  never  too  young  to  be  in  the  Shepherd’s 
blessed  keeping. 

“  Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd  load  us — 

Much  we  need  Thy  tender  care ; 

In  Thy  pleasant  pastures  feed  us. 

For  our  use  Thy  fold  prepare. 

We  aro  Thine ;  do  Thou  befriend  us. 

Be  the  Guardian  of  our  way. 

Keep  Thy  flock,  from  sin  defend  us, 

Seek  us  when  we  go  astray.” 

STiie  eiiUtrten  at  IK^omr. 

NANNY. 

By  E.  T.  Chisholm. 

If  I  were  a  minister,  and  this  my  sermon, 
I  should  divide  it  into  three  heads,  viz :  The 
Drifting,  The  Drop,  and  The  Consequences ; 
but  as  I’m  only  a  woman,  I  must  beware  of 
encroaching  on  the  ministerial  sphere.  There¬ 
fore,  headless  I  bring  out  this  sketch — true, 
every  word,  nevertheless. 

The  first  time  we  saw  her  was  on  a  bright 
Sunday  in  the  early  Autumn,  when  we  were 
teaching  the  infant-class  of  a  mission  school. 
We  could  not  wonder  at  the  suppressed  titter 
that  ran  round  the  room  as  Nanny’s  tall,  un¬ 
gainly  figure,  drifted  in  sight  through  the 
open  door.  She  wore  on  her  head  one  of 
those  old-fashioned,  forlorn,  funnel-shaped 
hats,  known  as  ‘shakers.’  One  hand  held 
the  corner  of  her  long  calico  apron  to  her 
mouth,  while  the  other  played  nervously  at 
her  side.  Raising  one  hand  to  quell  the  ris¬ 
ing  laugh,  we  peered  down  the  long  straw 
cylinder,  and  saw  at  the  farther  end  a  round 
black  face,  and  a  pair  of  eyes  in  which 
sparkled  tears  of  anger  and  w’ounded  feel¬ 
ing.  Turning  suddenly  on  her  heel,  she 
walked  toward  the  door,  saying  in  her  slow 
Southern  accent  ‘  I’se  gwinc ;  dey  larfs  at  me. 
Poah  wite  tra-sh  dem  is !  ’ 

This  was  in  the  war  time.  How  long  ago 
it  seems!  The  ‘we,’  you  must  know,  meant 
mother  and  me.  Mother — ‘  full  of  all  good 
works  ’ — visited,  taught,  comforted,  and  help¬ 
ed  the  cliildren ;  and  I,  a  school-girl  then, 
came  in  on  Sunday  afternoons  and  helped. 

Putting  her  hand  kindly  on  the  young  girl’s 
shoulder,  mother  said  ‘  Don’t  go  away  vexed. 
Sit  with  us  awhile.’  And  half  yielding,  Nan¬ 
ny  took  a  seat  on  the  front  bench,  and  listen¬ 
ed  and  sang.  Such  a  voice  as  that  girl  had — 
soft,  clear,  and  sweet !  It  took  up  the  dear 
old  hymns,  and  carried  us  with  them. 

That  day  our  acquaintance  progressed  far 
enough  to  learn  her  name  and  her  history. 
She’d  ‘  came  from  do  Soufo  wid  a  young  missy. 
’Poard  like  she  knew’d  de  harf  of  her  ab-bec- 
ceeses  fore  de  wah,  ef  de  flghtin’  en’  de  trou¬ 
ble  wid  de  sogers  aint  sent  it  ’way  clean  gorn.’ 
Wliile  passing  the  school,  she  ho.ard  t'he  chil¬ 
dren  sing,  stopped  to  listen,  was  so  pleased 
that  she  came  softly  up  the  stairs,  and  finally 
- well,  I’ve  told  you  the  rest. 

The  next  Sunday  she  came  again,  and  lis¬ 
tened  eagerly  to  the  lesson,  which  happened 
to  be  the  story  of  Joseph.  In  showing  the 
pictures,  mother  used  the  present  tense  in 
all  her  remarks.  What  was  her  surprise, 
when  depicting  the  meeting  of  Joseph  and 
his  brethren,  after  the  long  years  of  absence, 
to  hear  Nanny  chuckle  out,  as  she  rubbed  her 
knees  and  shook  the  yellow  straw  funnel. 


‘Good’nuff!  Kin  give  it  to ’um  now !  Go  in,  Idlndness,  found  licr  heart;  and  to  the 

Josuf.  You — you  pay’ him  back,  Ki !  ’  Con-  friend  of  lier  cliildliood  on  the  old  planta- 

sidernbly  discomforted  by  licr  conflicting  de-  tion — now  grown  into  a  ‘  peart,  nice  man,’ 

sire  to  laugh,  and  the  endeavor  to  explain  tlie  wlio  had  served  in  ‘  Lincum’s  ’  army,  and 

grandeur  of  forgiveness,  mother  finally’  lin-  since  established  liiinsclf  in  ‘  de  eatin’-housc  ICS  rl  M 

ishod  the  lesson.  But  Nanny  refused  to  bo  trade  down  Souf’ — her  troth  was  pliglited. 

convinced,  and  said,  as  tlio  jiictuies  wei’e  be-  And  one  briglit  Aiituinu  morning,  years  after 

ing  taken  down,  ‘  Didn’t  liov  no  spunk,  after  the  day’  she  liad  dropped  upon  us  in  our  cozy 

all!  Well,  wouldn’t  a  bin  dis  yarclillo;  I'd  parlor,  tlie  cci’eniony  was  performed. 

a  sot  inter ’em,  I  would !’  At  times  her  Southern  accent  grew  very  Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 

Soon  began  a  series  of  calls  from  our  new  strong,  and  when  wo  said,  lialf  in  fun,  lialf  May  properly  be  cailoJ  the  “  Hercules  ”  of  meliclnes 
pupil  at  our  liome.  At  first  slie  persisted  in  in  earnest  sorrow  at  losing  her,  ‘  What  did  Nature’s  augoan  stables,  and  allows 

wearing  the  ‘shaker’  all  through  lier  visit,  make  you  say  “Yes”  to  him,  Nanny?’  she  ,K.wers  oyhe  system  to  do  the  work 

^  i>  ""i  tliat  she  ‘was  strange  answered,  with  the  twinkle  of  the  Nanny  of  alone  cures.  This  aperientopensthe  proper  avenues, 

yet  ;  but  wlien  the  ‘  straugoiioss’  wore  off  a  old,  ‘’Cause  the  men  is  so  ’swadin*.  Some-  the  functions  are  permitted  to  resume  their  work, 
little,  she  laid  aside  her  helmet,  now  rather  body ’d  made  mo  take  ’em,  en’  it  might  just  and  the  patient  gets  well. 


Tarrant’s  Seltzer  Aperient 


the  worse  foi  wear  and  weather,  and  would  jis  well  be  Jo,  ’cause  I  knows  ’em  best,  and 
stretcli  herself  out  at  full  lengtli  on  tlic  floor  likes  ’em  some.’ 
behlnii  our  chairs,  or  in  licr  favorite  retreat, 

under  the  table.  KOR 

This  is  a  little  of  tlie  ‘Drifting’  of  tliis  _ _ 

strange  liuman  spar  into  our  quiet  lives;  and  A  Great  Setninary. 

the ‘Drop’ haiipenod  ill  this  wise:  The  rich  Englishman,  Thomas  Hollow- 

We  were  a  small  family  witli  a  very  small  is  erecting  at  his  own  expense  an  in- 

income,  and  it  came  to  pass  that  at  just  this  Ihgher  education  of  girls, 

time  mi-  i-:t  1.,...  ;»  i  i  t  i  ilic  buildmg  aloiie,  whicli  lius  bceii  beguii, 

time  our  kitchen  divinity  had  taken  upon  *1  idwri  nun  ■  it  Aiowi..  Lm'^tb’ 


SOLD  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS. 


HOME 

Iiisuraiiee  Company  of  New  York, 

Ojjice,  No.  Hit  Broadway 


herself  ‘for  bettor,’  or  otherwise,  one  sur- 
iiaracd  Barney,  and  our  domestic  regions  were 
desolate.  Prices  went  up  at  sucli  a  rate  that 
incomes  looked  even  smaller  tlian  before,  and 


The  iniildmg  aloni',  which  lias  bcmi  begun,  Fifty-setond  Seuii-Annaal  Stiit«iueut, 

is  to  eo8t5?l,.)Si),000 ,  it  is  410  feet  in  length,  showing  the  Condition  of  the  Company  on  the  lat 


I’liaroah’H  Army  in  the  Ifetl  Sea. 

At  a  sitting  of  tiie  French  Academy  up- 
w’ards  of  five  years  ago,  M.  Lesseps  stated, 
111)011  the  authority  of  tlie  reports  made  by 


day  of  July,  1879. 


CASH  CAPITAL,  -  -  -  -  $:i,000,000  00 

seemed  too  weak  to  face  tlie  immense  charges  in's  enghmersT  tliat  “11^1)10^  Keserve  for  Re-iiisiiraiice,  -  1,728,217  00 

that  came  sweeping  down  upon  tliom  ;  there-  elites  left  Egy’pt  under  Moses’ leadershij),  R<‘8ervc  for  rii]>ai(l  Losses,  220,210  26 

fore,  in  a  family  council  hold  till  late  one  tlie  ebl)  and  flow  of  the  tides  of  the  Ecd  Net  Surplus, . 1,170,594  48 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 


night,  we  resolved  that  we  would,  with  the  Sea  reached  up  to  the  foot  of  the  Saragaim,  Total  Assets 

help  of  Aunt  Dinah  to  do  the  ‘  hcavv  lifts,’  >>ear  lake  Timsah.”  If  this  he  correct,  it  '  - 

let  the  question  of  a  new  domestic  bi.ro  for  a  'vl>ere  the  Israe  ites  summary  of 

.  crossed  the  Hcd  bea  was  situated  not  to  casu  in  Banks . 

.  the  south,  but  to  the  north  of  the  present  Bomis  ami  Mortgages 

‘Cooperative  house-keeping’  is  delightful  extrt'mity  of  its  northern  arm.  In  his  pa-  first  lien  on  Real  Ksiat 

reading  as  portrayed  by  YIrs.  Wliltnoy ;  but  ])or,  Les  Mondes,  Abbe  Meigne  has  traced  8*,i«r,600.  . 


6,128,021  74 


S9Z,4iaii  67 


onils  anil  Mortgages,  being 
first  lien  on  Real  Estate  worth 


.1,9:46,436  64 


‘ire  girls’  did  not  enjoy  it.  We  took  each  the  course  of  the  Children  of  Israel  day’ by  United  states  stocks  (market 

part  of  the  work  ‘  turn  ail'd  turn  about  ’ ;  but  (lay  in  accordance  with  these  new  data,  value) . 3,ai9.500  00 


wo  weren’t  used  to  making  fires  and  break-  .  .  1  »  •  •  .  »  .1 

....  ,  ,  ..  since  tlie  spot  is  now  known  where  the  state  and  Muntelpal  Bonds, 

fasts,  and  the  things  seemed  tor  the  time  en-  Egyiitiaiis  were  swallowed  up,  with  “  the  L-aans  on  stocks,  payable  on 

dowea  With  sense  onou.;^h  to  see  our  dclicien  ■  horse  iiiul  his  rider  ”  chariot,  and  every-  demand  (market  value  ot  se- 

cies,  and  take  a  mean  advantage  of  them,  thing,  to  subscribe  the  requisite  funds  to  cnrittes,  S‘4is.3U7) . 

We  became  firm  believers  in  the  total  deprav-  enable  e.xeavations  to  be  made,  and  “the  Y"**"'*** . 

ity  of  inanimate  things.  relics  of  the  army  overcome  by  the  AI-  **»•»«*»  Agents.... 

One  Sunday  we  ini.;scd  Nanny,  and  wonder-  niip:hty  himself  to  be  brought  to  light.”  ..r„.i„*„s  due"and"nnco;i'ec;: 
ed  what  had  bconie  of  tlie  child,  as  day  after  learned  Abbe  will  undertake  the  work  on  Policies  issued  at  this 

dav  nassod  .and  wn  ...aw  nn.  1.1  of  i.m-  succceds  111  getting  togetlior  300,()00f.,  . 


and  break-  asks  the  whole  Christian  w’orld,  Bank  stoc 


ks .  189,575  00 


demand  (market  value  ot  se¬ 
curities,  S‘41S.3U7) .  141.170  00 

iitcrest  due,  1st  July,  1879 .  55,178  45 

alance  in  bands  of  Agents....  153,50.5  68 
Leal  Estate .  95,941  46 


“  because  tlie  finding  of  the  rmnains  of 
Pharoh’s  army  would  beapow’orful  reason 
in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 


ity  of  inanimate  things.  relics  of  the  army  overcome  by  the  AI-  «i  agents.... 

One  Sunday  we  mi.sscd  Nanny,  and  wonder-  niip:hty  himself  to  be  brought  to  light.”  „ue"and"nnco;i'ec;: 

ed  what  had  beeome  of  the  child,  as  day  after  learned  Abbe  will  undertake  the  work  on  Policies  issued  at  this 

,  ,  ,  if  he  succeeds  in  getting  togetlior  300,()00f.,  s  « 

day  passed  and  we  .saw  nothing  ot  her.  Sat-  .<  because  the  finding  of  the  remains  of  . :: _ 

urday  morning  as  Aunt  Dinali  was  scrubbing  Pharoh’s  army  would  be  a  pow’orful  reason  Toiai . S6,i48,04i  74 

the  kitchen,  she  paused  as  she  was  wringing  in  favor  of  the  truth  of  the  Holy  Scrip-  CHAS.  J.  MARTIN  President, 
out  the  cloth,  and  on  her  bonded  knees  at  the  turcs.”  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

door  of  our  sittill^-rooili,  told  us  of  n.  luattor  progress  in  Greece.  _ _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

tliSit  troubled  lioi.  A  young  colored  girl  A  Into  Dclfiist  A\  itnoss  sO/ys:  **For  tliG  "T  l  "1^^"  r  1 1  \ 

who  had  como  North  with  a  lady  to  ‘  help  last  ten  years  the  missionaries  of  the  Pres-  O  W  .IN  _L  i  JNI  -Cj  JN 
with  her  baby,’ was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  byterian  Church  have  carried  on  their  TweTro  a  J w  a  vrtr 

in  for  a  chat  with  tlic  neonle  of  the  vard  niission  work  with  great  success  in  Greece,  INSURANCE  00141’ANY, 

where  Aunt  Dinah  lived,  and  by  her  pleasant  f  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

ways  had  made  friends  with  young  and  old.  thVpart  of  the  Governmenr  A  few  wleks  uTr  toase"*.  aWmlnd;;  etc .**’848,966  86 

Friday  niglit  wlien  Aunt  Dinali  went  liomo  {^ro  the  matter  was  brought  before  the  (pant  up  in  cash) .  1,000,000  00 

she  found  her  sitting  on  the  steps  ‘  cryin’ and  English  Government,  who  made  a  repre-  i,’o38,’488  87 

takin’ on  orful.  ’Fear’d  as  the  little  chile  sentation  to  tlie  Government,  of  Greece,  BK^weii  offices ■ 

was  (lo.ad  and  tlio  voiiiki  Yiissov  had  st  irtoii  witli  the  result  tliat  HOW’  there  is  entire  re-  cor.  court  &  Montague  streets,  Brooklyn, 
was  iitau,  anu  tae  youn„  Missoy  nau  si.irtca  _ .  _  106  BROADWAY.  BROOKLYN.  E.  D. 


Tolal . $6,148,041  74 

CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  Secretary. 

C  O  ]sr  T  I  isr  E  N  T  ^  L 

(FIRE) 

I1TST7EANCE  COMTAITT, 


offto  Canady,  and  lef  dis  young  colored  gal  lif?ions  liberty  in  Greece  A  small  congre- 
,  .  ,  ,  .  .  .  gallon  has  been  organized  at  rhe.ssalomca, 

alone  in  a  strange  city.  And,  continued  ChristianS  at  Bolos.  though  very 


this  warm-hearted  old  Samaritan,  rubbing  poor,  are  making  most  praisewoitliy  ef-  aFwvvn^’ 

away  most  vigorously’,  ‘itsuburnin  shamo.  forts  to  erect  a  church.”  george  bliss,  ’  Cyrus  curtiss,  ’ 

The  poah  tiling !  Seems  like  she  cars  moah  /paio,,,!  Chittenden,  jno.  l.  riker, 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  /.oalaiicl.  H  sWAN,  ALEX.  M.  vVHITE, 

for  de  dead  chile  dan  she  do  for  her  own  -pbp  following  statistics  show  the  nurn-  henry  c.  bowen,  william  bryce, 

deslate  condition.  Where  is  she  now  ?  Law,  ber  of  the  several  religious  denominations  william*m.' ^ail!’’  w^llinqto^cla’pp, 

yes.  Couldn’t  leave  my  own  color  settlu’  out  in  New  Zealand,  according  to  the  census  theodore  i.  hus’ted,  henry  f.  spauldin’q, 
in  de  dark  all  night,  so  she’s  just  going  to  taken  in  March  of  this  year  :  Episcopalians,  S’^h.^Xr^^nold®''^’  Kr^th.  M’CUBDY. 

stop  wid  me  a  spell  till  she  kin  git  sarvice-  l'b,3d7  ;  Fresbyterians,  95,103;  Roman  wm.  M  Richards,  john  h.  reed. 

Catholics,  58,881  ;  Methodists;  37,879  ;  Horace  b.  claflin,  john  h.  earle, 

*  ,  ■  ,  .  .  .  Baptists,  9,159 ;  Lutherans,  5,643  ;  Congre-  seysto^i^l^  hasted  Charles  ^^ooth 

We  talked  it  all  over  before  tea,  decided  gationalists,  5,555  ;  Pagans,  4,379 ;  He-  john  d.  mairs,  '  wm.  h.  hublbut, 
that  we’d  turn  the  old  ingrain  on  the  sitting-  brews,  1,424  ;  Members  of  the  Society  of 

room  floor,  and  wear  our  seedy  waterproofs  Friends,  483  ;  Unitarians,  432  ;  no  religion  k  w^coblieII’^  ’  s.  mI^btoking^m 
through  another  season’s  rains  and  snows,  if  or  object  to  state,  19,439  ;  total,  414,712. 

°  JAMES  FRASER,  JACOB  WENDELL, 

we  could  only  have  a  little  help  in  our  house-  The  Zulu  King  in  Captivity.  hibam  barney,  jno.  f.  slater. 

work.  Aunt  Dinah,  delighted,  promised  to  Dispatches  from  South  Africa,  Sept.  16,  B.  C.  townsend.  CYRUS  PECK, 

bring  or  send ‘the gal’ round  in  the  morning;  and  by  way  of  London,  Oct.  5,  announce  chaI®  H.*SuT(fHE(?!‘  A.  M.  KIRBY™**®’'’ 

and  when  she  came,  what  was  tlie  mutual  ^h®  arrival  of  Cetyvvayo,  the  grimt  Zulu  r  Sec.  Local  Dep 

,  ,  •  1  +  fl  1  ii  fi  „  .  King  and  chieftain,  at  Capetown,  Sept.  16.  JOHN  K.  OAKLEY,  General  Agent. 

joy  of  mistress  and  maid  to  find  that  the  wel-  ^  i  ..i  -1:1  i-  i  .  1  ..  _ _ 

,  ,  ...  On  that  day  the  English  colony  turned  out 

come  stranger  W’as  none  else  than  our  famil-  Jn  force  to  see  the  monarch  pass.  The  dis-  If  i  Iff  A  17  I?  D 

iar  spirit — Nanny.  patch  says  :  “  He  is  an  exceiitionally  fine  H  A  Jl  U  f  U  lli 

O  the  eddies  and  whirls  that  wore  the  di-  specimen  of  the  noble  .savage  ;  a  big  black,  i  a 

reel  consequences  of  this  drop  into  our  quiet  about  fifty  years  of  age,  and  standing  near-  FipB  InSlircirK^.A  rOIUnHIlV 
home!  Quick  alike  at  her  work  and  her  les-  b’ six  feet  high.  He  is  well  proportioned,  llliYUiailLD  UVlll[FailJI , 

so, he  irottea  loudly  if  either  w»„  longer  120  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK- 

t  an  she  deemed  pioper.  Aunt  ois  too  i  type,  quite  unlike  the  portraits  that  have  _  ,  .j  •  •  «  v  tbunn  nnn  nn 

lier  Biblical  education  in  charge.  Etta  guid-  appeared  in  the  pictorial  press.  He  dress-  Capital  paid  in  in  Cash,  -  $500,000  00 

ed  her  in  paths  of  ‘reedin’  an’  rltin’,’ while  es  nowin  a  suit  of  European  clothes,  in  Reserves  for  all  Liabilities, 

each  and  all  took  turns  in  inculcating  culi-  which  he  doe^  not  seem  at  all  uncomforta-  including  Re-insurance,  -  607,807  08 

naiy  and  cleanly  truths.  ble.  He  was  accompanied  to  Capetown  by  Net  Surplus, .  675,898  84 

One  night  mother  was  helping  fold  the  four  of  his  wives,  four  followers,  ami  a  lit-  gti  Rftq  'vQa  bo 

-  ^  I'Ia  CPI t*1  'wIkv  1C1  Mniil  liiivo  looWoil  wit^Vi  <lOv&X  j^SSeXS*  »  •  «  (plA0C50a7v0  8^ 

dampened  tablecloths,  and  Nanny,  glancing.  gm,  wno  is  saiu  to  nave  looKta  witn  »  -  -e  >  » 

.  .  ..  .  1.1  c  V  .u  strange  wonder  at  everything  around  her.  ,  ......  .  .... 

up,  seemed  to  notice  for  the  first  time  the  Major  Poole  speaks  most  favorably  of  the  ^ ‘‘‘e  Principal 


New  Zealand. 


Net  Surplus .  1,038,488  87 
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Fire  Insurance  Company, 


Total  Assets,  -  -  -  $1,683,796  82 


Fire  Insurance  (Jompany, 

No.  510  Waluut  St.,  Philadelphia, 


Total  Assets, . $1,835,238  04 

JOHN  VKVKKKL'X,  President. 

AV3I.  G.  CKOWKLLt,  Secretary. 

aJOHN  S.  THOMSON,  Asg*t  Secretary 


silver  threads  in  mother’s  hair.  King’s  general  amiability,  and  says  that  he  „  „  ivjiuft'rr  p  ’j  t 

‘What  makes  yer  har  wite.  Missy  ?  Trou-  gave  very  little  trouble  on  the  way  down,  ®‘  “ALlUll,  i resident, 

ble?  Cause  yer  husband’s  dead  ?’  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  when  he  I.  REMSEN  LA.\E,  Secretary. 

‘Yes,’  answered  the  gentle  voice,  ‘I  sup-  became  sulky  and  demanded  to  have  an  ('HAS.  L.  ROE,  Assistant  Secretary. 

pose  care  and  trouble  have  helped ;  but  I’m  ®ntii’®  ox  roasted  for  his  daily  ro®fil>  Jo  — — - 

_ , ,  -T  .  Simon  8  Bay  he  was  taken  on  board  the  >r  ty  v 

g  ing  old,  Nanny.  ,  ,  ,  t.,  .  Boadicea.  There  he  saw  soldiers  at  drill, 

‘Don’t  grief  for  yer  husband.  Plenty  expressed  wonder  and  admiration,  remark-  T^T^IV  IV  F  '\f  A  IV  T  A 

more  men  in  dis  worl.’  jug  ‘Q  I  was  only  born  yesterday.  I  am  -A-  Li  kJ  J.  -Li  T  .Ti.  X l  A  xX 

That  cloth  was  folded,  and  with  the  unroll-  a  mere  baby.  I  never  should  have  fought  „ 

ing  of  the  next  came  against  such  good  men  as  the  English,  who  insurance  Company, 

‘Is  yer  very  ole.  Missy?’  and  the  groat  intended  to  take  away  my  country  and  5JQ  WalllUt  St.,  Philadelphia, 

dark  eyes  looked  up  in  half-frightened  awe  ^  could. 

I  .  ...  M  nr-  .  TV  They  shot  us  to  make  us  Christians.  Task  Capital, . $400,(X)0  00 

in  o  the  kind  face  of  the  Missy.  ®  pardon  for  shooting  back  at  them.’  In  an  Liabilities, .  765,026  16 

merember  de  big  shower  .  Reckon  I  d  bee  interview  between  the  Premier  of  the  Cape  Surplus, . .  670,212  88 

askeered  o’  that  one.’  Government  and  King  Cetywayo,  tlie  lat-  ’  - ! - 

‘  What  shower  do  you  mean,  Nanny  ?’  ask-  ter  said:  ‘  I  was  a  child  of  the  British  Gov-  Total  Assets,  ----.-  $1,835,23804 

ed  the  wondering  mother.  eminent.  My  father  (the  English)  came  john  vkvkkkl'x.  President. 

‘  Why  de  big  rain.  Miss  Lois,  she  seys  it  t®  chastise  me  for  wrong-doing.  I  caught  ivai.  g.  ckoyvklk.  Secretary. 

.  ,  the  stick  with  w’liich  he  wished  to  beat  me,  john  s.  Thomson,  Ass’t  Secretary 

u  T  aotl  broke  it.  I  did  wrong  to  fight  him,  - — - 

No,  was  the  amused  answer;  t  oug  and  am  punished.  I  am  no  longer  a  King.  THE 

am  getting  old,  I  wasn’t  alive  at  the  time  of  ]7agiigh  arc  a  great  people.  They  will 

the  Flood.  Why  it  happened  over  so  long  ago  not  kill  those  who  fought  with  them.  I  WH^hlnOftnil  I  Iffl  llIQliriinPO  HO 

— longer  than  we  can  think;  and  don’t  you  hope  the  great  Queen  will  pardon  me,  and  Lllu  llldUlQIluO  UUi 

remember  only  eight  people  were  saved  ?  allow  me  to  return  to  my  country,  and  NEW  VflHK 

Just  Noah’  and  his  fandly  ?  ’  five  me  a  place,  and  permit  me  to  build  a  ur  x.  yt  x  vhji. 

‘Yes,’  came  In  slow,  puzzled  tones,  ‘but  I  kraal.  CYRUS  CURTISS,  President. 

thought  them  was  yer  people.’  Fe.uale  Physicians  1..  Russia.  rWAT.  AOT)  rpftvr  saCfTffAYJaTJ- 

How  we  laughed  at  the  dear  little  antedilu-  This  year  there  were  112  applicants  for  0“®®  ■  1*0"  BZCHAlTaB, 

vinn,«..4i  ,A  oU.-iaoU  Aimf  T  oi<»  io  look  admiSSlOll  tO  the  St.  Petersburg  Medical  Cor.  Church  and  Cortlandt  streets. 

V  ian  mother,  and  adv  ised  Aunt  Lois  to  look  - 

to  her  laurels.  Golos,  “66  were  Greek  Catholics,  40  He-  Assets  $5  371  028  15  now 

W’ith  the  pictures  of  Pilgrim’s  Progress  hrews,  3  Lutherans,  2  Roman  Catholics,  ’  ’  '  ’  . 

fresh  in  her  mind,  she  gave  the  bag  of  an  and  1  Armenian.  The  ladies  were  subject-  ernment,  State,  and  City  Stocks, 
old  German  rag-picker  a  sudden  thwack  w’ith  ed  to  a  preliminary  examination  in  arith-  and  Bonds  and  Mortgages, 

the  brusli  end  of  her  broom,  throwing  him  metic,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  - 

over  the  barrel  in  which  he  was  groping,  and  Russian,  the  Latin,  and  yf  ^  BREWER,  Jr.,  Vice-Pres’t. 

,  t:,  the  French  or  German  language.  Seven-  ’ 

rousing  such  a  volley  of  broken-English  oaths,  ^y.gg^.g„  jj^^jgg  ^  sat^factory  ex-  HAXTUN,  Secretary. 

that  We  feared  to  let  her  out  of  the  house  for  id  branches,  49  of  whom  CYRUS  MUNN,  Assistant  Sec’y. 

some  days.  In  vindication  of  the  act,  she  ^vere  Greek  Catholics,  26  Hebrews,  1  Ln-  FRENCH,  Sup’t  of  Agencies, 

said  ‘Thought  them  yar  was  his  wickudness-  thcraii,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  Many  of  B.  W.  McCREADY,  M.D., Med. Exam. 

es.  Missy.  “  Lors,”  seys  I,  “  isn’t  yer  an  ole  them  received  the  highest  mark  (5)  in  - 

sinner!  Must  be  Jeff  Davis  ’self!”  Den  I  LaUn,  all  of  them  the  highest  in  French  Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Examination 
hauls  off  en’ give.s  ’em  one  for  do  Union .  He  f 'j'J^acL The^leiisrsatisfactoVexaml-  Company  made  January.  1877, 

looked  like  do  picture  o  ole  Sin  sel  .  nation  was  in  the  Russian  language,  the  McCall,  Jr., 

Sometimes  she  would  como  down  from  Et-  majority  being  marked  .3.  The  explana-  Deputy  Superintendent. 

ta’s  room,  sliding  on  the  stair-rail,  repeating  tion  of  this  strange  fact  is  that  in  Russian  ..The  very  satisiactory  coudition  oi  the  Company 
the  last-learned  lesson.  Once  it  was  ‘  ox-sox,  gymnasiums  and  seminaries  particular  at-  attributable  to  the  management  ot  its  affairs  by  able 
o-x-Sox,*  coining  down  ou  the  landing  with  tontion  is  paid  to  the  foreign  languagiS,  prudent,  and  honorable  men.  It  gives  me  pleasure 

an  emphatic  ‘  Ki  I  ’  and  tlie  least  to  their  own.  m  state  that  in  a  minute  and  exacting  investigation 

Spite  of  her  mischief,  and  because  of  the  . -  -  ■  -  ---■  -  -  Owd  nothing  to  condemn,  but  on  the  contrary,  much 

care  she  drew  from  us,  we  grew  to  like  her  SILK.  »<> commend.” 

more  and  more  each  day.  In  times  of  sick-  The  excellent  ffnandal  condlUon  of  this  Company  l. 

ness  and  wearv  watching,  the  warm  heart  and  Sewing  silk,  black  or  colors,  about  800  yards  in  each  proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  management.  Its  stocks 

®  .i_i  _  44.  packaK«;  in  lengths  from  one  to  ten  yards  each,  at  par,  with  the  bonds  and  mortgages  and  cash  In 

deft  fingers  made  her  a  motherly  nurse.  At  send  for  circular  about  Knitting  Sllk.  hand  are  largely  in  excess  of  Its  gross  IlablllUes 

last  Cupid  touched  her.  Never  mind  if  she  BRAINERD,  ARMSTRONG  &  CO.,  while  above  the  amount  held  in  reserve  for  Its  policy 
was  black.  Love,  with  all  his  accredited  469  Broadway,  N.  Y.  holders,  and  all  llabiUtlee,  its  surplus  is  $930,915.96 
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DR.  PLUMPTRE  AT  UMOX  THEOLOR- 
ICAL  SEMINARY. 

The  Union  Theological  Seminary,  from  its 
position  in  this  city,  is  at  the  point  where  it 
is  in  the  direct  current  of  all  comers  and  go¬ 
ers  to  and  from  foreign  lands.  “All  roads 
lead  to  Rome,”  and  so  all  foreigners  who 
come  to  America  must  visit  New  York ;  and 
at  the  time  of  their  entrance  or  their  exit, 
we  are  likely  to  have  the  good  fortune  to  en¬ 
joy  their  company.  It  is  just  a  year  since 
Dean  Stanley  made  his  memorable  visit  to 
this  country.  Many  of  our  readers  will  re¬ 
call  his  address  at  that  time  to  the  students 
of  Union  Seminary,  in  which  he  paid  such  a 
tribute  to  Dr.  Edward  Robinson.  This  year 
Dean  Stanley’s  friend,  the  Rev.  E.  H.  Plump- 
tre,  D.D.,  Professor  in  King’s  College,  Lon¬ 
don,  has  followed  his  example  in  crossing 
the  sea,  and  is  now  in  this  city,  and  on 
Monday  ai>peared  in  the  Seminary  chapel, 
where  Dean  Stanley  had  been  before  him, 
and  addressed  a  similar  body  of  theological 
students.  The  distinguished  visitor  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  referred  to  his 
contributions  to  several  departments  of  Bib¬ 
lical  learning. 

As  Dr.  Plumptre  rose,  he  seemed  conscious 
that  he  stood  in  rather  a  novel  position,  in 
appearing  before  the  students  of  a  Presbyte- 
rion  Seminary,  and  took  occasion  to  declare 
at  the  outset  that  he  was  a  true  son  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  express  his  ardent 
attachment  to  its  form  of  service,  and  wished 
that  all  before  him  “might  become  both  al¬ 
most  and  altogether  such  as  he  was,”  but  was 
interrupted  by  Dr.  Adams,  who  added  “ex¬ 
cept  these  bonds,”  much  to  the  merriment  of 
the  house  and  speaker. 

But  the  generous  and  truly  Catholic  spirit 
of  the  man  came  out  as  he  spoke  of  the  un¬ 
derlying  unity  in  the  great  family  of  evangel¬ 
ical  Churches.  This  unity  is  embodied  in 
hymnology,  and  is  evident  in  the  harmony  of 
results  in  many  departments  of  Biblical  re¬ 
search.  Especially  is  this  unity  conspicuous 
when  Christians  of  all  denominations  submit 
to  the  guidance  of  the  same  Leader,  and  to 
the  inspiration  of  the  same  Holy  Spirit. 

Dr.  Plumptre  then  proceeded  to  speak  of 
the  progress  made  in  Biblical  interpretation, 
a  department  with  which  his  own  studies 
have  made  him  familiar.  A  few  centuries 
ago  men  read  the  Bible  without  insight  into 
the  unity  and  connection  of  revealed  truth. 
A  wiser  method  has  led  to  a  true  recognition 
of  what  is  revealed  of  God.  It  is  wise  to 
keep  within  the  limits  of  “the  knowable.”  We 
must  leave  to  futurity  many  mysteries.  Frank 
admission  of  the  limit  of  our  faculties  tends 
to  prudence  and  caution.  The  most  profound 
investigation  Indicates  that  the  treasure- 
house  is  inexhaustible.  Many  erroneous  con¬ 
clusions  have  been  reached  by  attempting  to 
build  on  isolated  and  disconnected  fragments 
of  Scripture.  The  relation  of  the  parts  to  the 
whole  should  never  be  overlooked.  Nor  will 
the  wise  student  use  the  harsh  languivgo 
of  the  narrow-minded  polemic,  but  rather 
the  words  of  the  Apostle:  “If  in  any  thing 
ye  be  otherwise  minded,  God  shall  reveal 
even  this  unto  j'ou.”  In  regard  to  a  particular 
phase  of  belief,  it  is  meet  to  have  decided 
convictions.  As  a  fundamental  law,  it  is  well 
to  rAain  inherited  beliefs,  until  by  degrees 
new  thpughts  and  a  clearer  estimate  of  truth 
dawn  slowly  upon  the  soul.  Conservative 
views  are  not  incompatible  with  a  belief  in 
“  development.” 

We  should  never  be  afraid  of  answering 
questions.  Wilberforce  said  to  his  pupils 
“  If  a  doubt  comes  into  your  mind  as  to  any 
truth  of  the  Bible,  cast  it  out  of  your  soul  as 
you  would  cast  a  bomb  out  of  a  city.”  Not 
so  have  we  leameil.  It  is  well  not  only  to 
face  questions,  but  even  to  put  our  minds  in 
the  attitude  of  a  questioner;  otherwise  we 
are  forced  to  receive  mainly  on  the  ground  of 
tradition. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  in  the  art  of 
interpretation.  The  new  School  begins  with 
John  Albert  Bengel,  who  showed  such  mar¬ 
vellous  insight  into  the  meaning  of  the  Bible. 
Instinctively  he  seemeil  to  transport  himself 
into  the  mental  attitude  of  him  who  wrote,  so 
that  the  words  interpreted  by  him  have  a 
richness  of  meaning  not  brought  out  by  pre¬ 
ceding  teachers.  Now  illuminating  power  is 
displayed,  and  the  actors  become  living  men 
and  women,  rocognlzeil  to  bo  persons  of  like 
passions  as  ourselves,  and  thus  best  fitted  to  bo 
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the  teachers  of  far-off  generations.  By  grap¬ 
pling  with  questions,  and  aiming  at  rational 
solutions,  wo  gain  more  than  if  merely  re¬ 
peating  what  has  been  taught  in  the  Thirty- 
nine  .\rtielcs,  or  in  the  Westminster  Confes¬ 
sion. 

We  should  cultivate  the  habit  of  accurate 
thought.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  student 
aim  to  satisfy  an  examiner.  It  is  the  fii’St  of 
all  duties  to  love  light  and  desire  tmth  in 
small  things  as  well  as  in  great.  There  is 
little  hope  for  the  man  who  tampers  with  a 
sense  of  honesty  in  his  work.  Thoroughness 
of  work  in  the  student  conduces  to  thorough 
consecration  of  the  minister. 

The  speaker  then  alluded  to  the  enjoyment 
and  benefit  he  had  derived  from  his  brief 
visit  among  us,  and  concluded  with  earnest 
wishes  for  the  success  of  the  students  and  in¬ 
structors.  The  address  was  quite  informal, 
but  yet  full  of  interest  and  instruction,  throw¬ 
ing  out  suggestions  and  counsels  to  young 
men  which  maj*  bo  of  great  use  to  them  in 
after  life. 

Dr.  Schaff  then  briefly  spoke  of  the  labors 
of  Dr.  Plumptre  in  the  department  of  Biblical 
instruction,  and  expressed  his  gratification  in 
the  peculiar  advantages  enjoyed  by  Union 
Seminary,  in  being  able  to  listen  to  eminent 
scholars  who  visit  tliis  country. 


MARKING  THE  PLACE  OF  ANDRE’S 
EXECUTION. 

Three  weeks  since,  Thursday,  Oct.  2d — that 
being  the  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Major 
Andre — a  stone  designed  to  mark  the  place 
of  his  execution  was  set  up  at  Tappan,  in 
Rockland  county,  two  or  three  miles  back 
from  the  Hudson  river.  It  was  here  that 
Washington  was  encamped  with  his  arm3'  in 
the  Autumn  of  1780,  the  time  of  the  treason 
of  Arnold.  This  region  is  full  of  Revolu¬ 
tionary  memories,  which  cause  it  to  bo  often 
sought  both  bj’  English  and  American  visit¬ 
ors.  The  first  place  of  interest  is  the  house 
which  w’as  Washington’s  headquarters,  and 
the  second  the  place  of  Andre’s  execution. 
The  house  is  still  standing,  but  the  other  site 
has  not  been  so  easilj’  identified.  As  time  went 
on,  and  the  aged  inhabitants,  who  had  been 
spectators  of  the  scene,  were  taken  away  bj’ 
death,  and  as  half  a  century  ago  the  body  it¬ 
self  was  removed,  and  carried  across  the 
ocean  to  bo  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
the  place  itself  became  almost  obliterated 
from  the  memoiy  of  the  living ;  so  that  when 
a  3’ear  ago  Dean  Stanle3'  sought  for  it,  it  was 
diflieult  to  find  it,  and  it  was  only  by  hunting 
up  three  of  the  oldest  inhabitants,  that  it  was 
finall3’  identified.  This  suggested  the  idea  of 
marking  the  spot  b3’  some  fixed  memorial — 
not  as  a  monument  to  Andre,  but  simpl3’  as 
the  record  of  a  tragical  event,  which  will  al- 
wa3's  have  an  interest  for  the  students  of  our 
Revolutionar3’  histor3’.  The  thing  had  been 
suggested  before  b3’  Mr.  Lossing,  who  has 
done  so  much  to  gather  up  the  fast  disappear¬ 
ing  relics  of  Revolutionar3’  times.  It  was 
warmly  approved  b3’  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed,  and 
others  whose  age  carries  them  back  so  near 
to  the  period  of  those  great  events.  Seeing 
this  interest,  Mr.  C3’rus  W.  Field,  with  whom 
Dean  Stanley  was  staying  at  the  time,  offered 
to  be  at  the  expense  of  such  a  stone  if  the  lat¬ 
ter  would  prepare  a  suitable  inscription.  The 
Rockland  County  Historical  Societ3’,  which 
had  been  gathering  up  the  traditions  of  that 
region,  expressed  its  grateful  acknowledg¬ 
ment  for  the  generous  offer.  Nobody  had  the 
slightest  idea  that  it  was  not  a  fit  and  proper 
thing,  until  some  papera  broke  out  into  severe 
condemnation,  as  if  it  w’cre  an  unpatriotic 
act.  If  it  be  “  unpatriotic”  even  to  preserve 
the  record  of  such  an  event,  then  it  was  much 
more  “  unpatriotic  ”  for  Washington  and  Ham¬ 
ilton  to  write  as  they  did  at  the  time  of  An¬ 
dre’s  death,  expressing  in  the  warmest  terms 
their  respect  for  his  character,  and  pity  for 
his  fate.  Those  who  have  made  such  an  ado 
about  this  matter  must  be  a  little  ashamed 
when  the3’  see  the  plain,  simple  character  of 
the  memorial  stone,  and  read  the  touching 
inscription.  The  stone  is  a  short,  massive 
block  of  Maine  granite,  weighing  five  tons, 
set  upon  a  slab  which  is  also  of  granite.  On 
the  sides  are  polished  panels,  with  inscrip¬ 
tions.  The  front  bears  the  following : 

Here  died  Oct.  2, 1780, 

Major  John  Andre  of  the  Brillsh  Army, 
who,  entering  the  American  lines 
on  a  secret  mission  to  Benedict  Arnold 
(or  the  surrender  of  West  Point, 

was  taken  prisoner,  tried  and  condemned  as  a  spy. 

His  death, 

though  according  to  the  stern  code  ot  war, 
moved  even  his  enemies  to  pity 
and  both  armies  mourned  the  (ate 
of  one  so  young  and  so  brave. 

In  1821  his  remains  were  removed 
To  Westminster  Abbey. 

A  hundred  years  after  his  execution 

this  stone  was  placed  above  the  spot  where  he  lay 
by  a  citizen  of  the  States  against  which  he  fought; 
not  to  perpetuate  the  record  of  strife, 
but  In  token  ot  those  better  feelings 
which  have  since  united  two  nations, 
one  In  race.  In  language  and  In  religion, 
with  the  earnest  hope  that  this  friendly  union 
will  never  be  broken. 

Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Dean  of  tVettmintUr. 

On  two  other  sides  are  the  following  in¬ 
scriptions  : 

He  was  more  unfortunate  than  criminal ; 

An  accomplished  man  and  a  gallant  soldier. 

GEOBOE  Washington. 

Sunt  lachryma?  rerum  et  mentem  mortalla  tangunt. 
—  Virgil,  ./Enact  i.,  462. 

The  man  who  can  find  fault  with  such  a 
memorial  as  this,  must  bo  of  a  ver3'  vindic¬ 
tive  spirit,  not  to  forget  his  hatreds  after  the 
lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  nor  to  be  willing  to 
say  one  word  of  pit3'  for  an  enemy  who,  how¬ 
ever  mistaken,  was,  as  Washington  said, 
“more  unfortunate  than  criminal,”  and  who 
perished  in  doing  what  ho  at  least  believed 
to  be  his  dut3’  as  a  soldier;  and  of  whom  Al¬ 
exander  Hamilton  wrote  that  “he  died  univer- 
sall3’  esteemed  and  universall3’  regretted.” 
In  all  countries  it  is  counted  the  mark  of 
true  courage  and  manliness  to  speak  in  gen¬ 
erous  terms  of  a  fallen  foe.  We  should  be 
soriy-  to  think  our  countrymen  less  chival¬ 
rous  in  this  respect  than  other  nations.  At 
all  events,  if  there  be  anything  “  unpatiiotic” 
in  this,  it  is  not  Mr.  Field  who  is  to  be  ac¬ 
cused,  but  Washington,  who  wiote  the  noble 
words,  worthy  of  the  great  man  that  he  was, 
which  are  here  engraved  in  stone. 

We  shall  be  glad  if  one  result  of  this  is  to 
stir  up  those  interested  in  tracing  historical 
scenes,  and  preserving  the  names  of  our  hero¬ 
ic  dead,  to  erect  memorials  at  many  places 
along  the  Hudson,  and  on  all  the  battlefields 
of  the  Revolution.  Mr.  Field  has  offered  to 
be  at  the  expense  of  erecting  a  monument  to 
the  memory  of  Nathan  Hale,  the  brave  3'oung 
American  who  earl3’  in  the  Revolution  volun¬ 
teered  for  a  perilous  service  for  Wa.shlngton, 
and  entered  the  British  camp,  and  was  arrest¬ 
ed  a.s  a  8p3’,  and  tried  and  ex<*cuted,  and  went 
to  the  scaffold  “  onl3' regretting  that  ho  had 
but  one  life  to  give  for  his  countr3’.”  Such  a 


man  ought  to  be  immortal  in  his  country  s 
histor3*.  We  hope  a  monument  will  be  erect¬ 
ed  to  him  on  the  very  spot  where  he  was  ex¬ 
ecuted  (we  believe  it  was  in  this  cit3',  and  can 
still  be  identified) — a  monument  of  enduring 
granite — and  that  on  it  will  be  engraved  these 
words,  to  be  the  inspiration  of  binve  3’oung 
American  hearts  in  all  future  generations. 


THE  W.4LDE\SIAX  CHURCH. 

The  Waldensian  Church  has  ever  proved  it¬ 
self  a  true  witness  for  the  truth,  after  the 
Now  Testament  jiattern.  Persecuted  unto 
the  death  in  times  past,  it  has  revenged  itself 
not  with  carnal  weapons,  but  by  striving  to 
disseminate  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus.  And 
this  apostolic  spirit  it  retains  to  this  day. 
The  S3Tiod  of  the  Waldensian  Church  met  in 
La  Tour  last  month,  and  was  in  session  five 
da3’s.  The  printed  report  of  the  “  'fable,” 
or  Standing  Committee  of  the  previous  3'ear, 
was  circulated  in  advance  of  the  sessions, 
and  it  being  held  as  read,  a  criticism  upon  its 
contents,  prepared  b3’  a  committee  named  by 
the  pastors,  was  proceeded  w’ith,  and  after 
the  reading,  discussion  began.  Tlie  results 
were  embodied  in  several  recommendations 
to  the  new  “Table” — namely:  the  increase 
of  elernentaiy’  instruction ;  the  work  of  evan¬ 
gelization  w’ithin  the  Waldensian  valleys,  as 
well  as  in  St.  Secondo  Fusine  di  Rora  and 
the  Valle  di  Pragelato,  and  the  necessity  of 
procuring  printed  works  both  in  the  French 
and  Italian  languages.  Satisfaction  was  ex¬ 
pressed  with  the  improved  states  of  matters 
in  the  colony  of  Rosario,  and  the  President 
mentioned  that  two  lads  had  been  sent  over 
from  the  colony  to  receive  their  education  in 
the  Waldensian  valleys.  The  Synod  then 
voted  thanks  to  the  late  “Table”  for  the 
faithful  manner  in  which  it  had  discharged 
its  duties.  The  statistics  regarding  day 
schools.  Sabbath-schools,  and  congregational 
contributions,  showed  a  decided  increase  in 
them  all.  Later  in  the  sessions  a  discussion 
of  considerable  interest,  at  least  in  its  bear¬ 
ings  on  the  future  of  this  Church,  had  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  to  a  com¬ 
mittee  named  last  year  for  revising  the  litur¬ 
gy.  The  question  was  as  to  the  extent  of 
their  duties — whether  they  are  commissioned 
to  modify  the  present  liturg3’  in  a  few  jiartic- 
ulars,  or  to  devise  a  new  and  fuller  one. 
Full  power  was  finally  granted  to  prepare  a 
new  liturgy,  and  the  same  w’ill  be  presented 
for  consideration  at  the  next  meeting  of 
Synod.  _ 


A  NOMIXATION  FIT  TO  BE  MADE. 

We  learn  with  much  gratification  that  our 
friend,  Waldo  Hutchins,  Esq.,  of  this  city — 
whose  residence  has  been  for  some  3'ears  past 
in  Westchester  count3' — has  been  nominated 
for  Congress  in  the  district  latel3’  represented 
by  Mr.  Clarkson  N.  Potter.  The  latter  at  the 
close  of  his  last  term,  declined  a  renomina- 
tlon,  and  his  successor  was  chosen,  a  Mr. 
Smith  ot  Yonkers,  an  excellent  citizen,  who 
died  the  ver3'  da3’  after  his  election !  This 
created  a  vacanc3*,  which  his  neighbors  and 
friends  who  know  his  worth,  now  propose  to 
fill  b3’  the  election  of  Mr.  Hutchins.  It  is  an 
illustration  of  the  curious  changes  )lrpoffik.’o.o, 
that  although  he  has  been  all  his  life  a  Re¬ 
publican  of  the  straightest  sect,  the  intimate 
friend  of  Horace  Greeley  and  Gov.  Fenton, 
he  is  now'  nominated  by  the  Democrats.  This 
can  only  be  interpreted  as  an  independent 
movement  of  good  citizens,  who  are  anxious 
that  the  district  should  be  represented  by 
a  man  of  ability  and  of  high  character. 
Such  a  man  the3’  will  be  sure  to  obtain  in  Mr. 
Hutchins.  We  have  know’n  him  for  twenty 
3'oars,  during  which  time  he  has  been  a  prom¬ 
inent  member  of  the  New  York  bar— a  man 
of  wealth  and  standing  and  influence.  Until 
he  removed  into  the  country,  he  was  a  regu¬ 
lar  attendant  at  the  Madison-square  church, 
of  which  he  and  his  wife  were  members,  and 
sat  under  the  ministry  of  Dr.  Adams,  which 
ought  to  make  a  good  man  better.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  his  own  qualifications  for  a  place  of 
public  trust,  it  is  an  additional  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  our  e3’es  that  his  wile  is  of  the  ver3' 
best  Puritan  descent — a  daughter  of  the  late 
Judge  Ellsw’orth  of  Connecticut,  and  a  grand¬ 
daughter  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  signer  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  and  first  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States.  The  Influence 
of  such  a  true  Christian  lad3’  would  be  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  all  good  things  in  the  society  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  w’hile  her  husband  was  doing  service 
to  his  country  in  the  halls  of  Congress. 


VANITY  OF  VANITIES. 

The  German  Boswell,  who  a  year  ago  pub¬ 
lished  his  reminiscences  of  Bismarck,  as  he 
saw  him  familiarly  during  the  German  war, 
giving  reports  of  his  converaations  and  per¬ 
sonal  incidents,  which  revealed  the  character 
of  his  hero,  has  lately  added  a  fresh  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  same  subject.  His  reminiscen¬ 
ces,  as  they  are  evidentl3’  the  fruits  of  a  long 
and  intimate  acquaintance,  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  some  of  them  with  surprise. 
But  none  perhaps  wilPseem  more  like  a  rev¬ 
elation  than  the  following,  which  shows  the 
man  of  iron — who  is  at  this  hour  the  fore¬ 
most  man  of  all  Europe — at  times  plunged  in 
a  profound  melancholy,  feeling  that  his  life 
has  been  a  failure;  that  he  has  made  nobody 
happ3',  not  even  himself.  Sa3’s  the  chronicler 
of  his  private  life : 

“  One  evening,  after  having  brooded  to 
himself  for  some  time  in  silence,  he  began  to 
complain  to  us  that  ‘  he  had  derived  but  little 
joy  or  satisfaction  from  his  political  activity.’ 
He  said  that  he  had  made  nobody  happy 
thereb3’ — not  himself,  nor  his  family,  nor  in¬ 
deed  anybod3’  else  whatsoever.’  We  protest¬ 
ed  against  this  assumption.  He  went  on, 
however,  to  sa3’,  ‘  But  I  have  made  many  peo¬ 
ple  unhappy.  But  for  me  three  great  wars 
would  not  have  been  fought,  eighty  thousand 
men  would  not  have  perished,  and  parents, 
brothers,  sisters,  widows,  would  not  have 
been  plunged  into  grief  and  mourning.  How¬ 
ever,  for  all  this  I  have  made  up  my  account 
with  God.  But  I  have  had  little  or  no  pleas¬ 
ure  out  of  all  that  I  have  done — on  the  con- 
trar3-,  much  annoyance,  care,  and  trouble.’ 
And  in  this  strain  he  continued  for  some 
time  longer.  We  held  our  tongues  in  aston¬ 
ishment;  but  I  afterward  heard  that  during 
the  last  few  years  ho  had  frequently  express¬ 
ed  himself  in  a  similar  manner.” 


THE  FIRST  CHURCH  IN  SARATOGA. 

The  debt  on  this  church  is  $12,000.  The 
amount  now  subscribed  is  $9,000;  only  $2, -100 
needed.  This  should  at  once  be  sent  in  by 
visitors  who  are  accustomed  to  worship  in 
this  church  in  the  Summer  time.  A  small 
donation  from  a  number  will  finish  the  work, 
and  enable  tlie  pa.stor  to  attend  to  his  busi¬ 
ness  of  seeking  to  save  souls,  and  not  “serve 
tables.” 


EDITURIAL  NOTES. 

The  negro  exodus  to  the  West,  still  con¬ 
tinues,  the  arrivals  at  St.  Louis  averaging 
from  twenty  to  thirty  families  a  week,  at  the 
present  time.  The  movement  is  not  now  con¬ 
fined  to  Mississijipi  and  Louisiana,  but  is 
spreading,  a  majority  of  the  recent  arrivals 
having  come  from  Alabama  and  'rennessee. 
Their  condition  is  luucli  improved,  many  be¬ 
ing  well  prepared  for  the  journe3’ ;  and  they 
are  quite  positive  that  the  exodus  is  not  yet 
over,  but  will  assume  larger  proportions  than 
ever  next  Spring.  The  Relief  Board  at  St. 
Louis  report  that  they  have  during  the  six 
months  of  their  existence  assisted  6311  men, 
women,  and  children  to  Kansas  and  other 
States.  Its  treasury  has  been  overdrawn  to 
the  amount  of  $658. 

Tlie  Rev.  Narayan  Slicshadri  of  India,  who 
was  born  a  disciple  of  Brahma,  knew  whereof 
he  affirmed  when  he  recentl3'  said  to  a  Bible 
class  composed  of  Indian  youth:  “You  are 
aw'are  that  heathenism  in  its  gross  form  has 
very  little  of  the  devotional  element  even  in 
its  most  sacred  rites.”  Our  readers,  especial¬ 
ly  those  who  met  Mr.  Sheshadri  during  his 
visit  to  this  couiitr3’,  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
he  is  pursuing  his  labors  with  success.  He 
was  recontl3'  privileged  to  receive  nineteen  by 
baptism  into  the  church  at  Indapur,  and  by 
profession  altogether  seventy  souls. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Record  for 
October,  reminds  its  readers  that  this  is  the 
Jubilee  Year  of  its  Indian  Mission,  and  it 
should  be  marked  in  some  practical  wa3’ — in  a 
new  effort  for  the  consolidation  and  extension 
of  missions  among  Mohammedans  as  well  as 
Hindus.  It  adds: 

“  The  massacre  at  Cabul  of  our  Envoy’,  his 
staff  of  three  British  officers,  and  tlie  faithful 
sepoys  of  his  escort,  following  the  second 
Afghan  war,  is  a  judgment  that  should  rouse 
the  Christian  people  and  churches  of  our  land 
to  more  prayer  and  more  zealous  missionary 
action  for  India.  The  disasters  of  1841  led 
both  Dr.  Wilson  and  Dr.  Duff  to  lay  before 
the  Church  proposals  for  a  mission  to  the 
then  independent  Sikhs  of  the  Punjab.  That 
province  has  been  ever  since  evangelized  by 
our  American  Presbyterian  and  Church  of 
England  brethren,  with  this  among  other  re¬ 
sults,  that  Lord  Lawrence  used  it  to  save  the 
whole  Indian  empire  in  1857.” 

The  death  of  Hon.  Horatio  Ballard  at  his 
home  in  Cortland,  N.  Y.,  is  tlie  occasion  of 
many  sincere  expressions  of  sorrow,  some  of 
them  in  a  formal  way’,  as  he  was  an  able  law¬ 
yer,  and  a  man  of  affairs,  connected  with 
many  public  interests.  It  will  be  remember¬ 
ed  that  he  was  chosen  Secretary  of  State  in 
1861.  He  had  been  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  since  1832,  and  at  the  time  of 
his  death  was  a  ruling  elder. 

Miss  Loring,  late  of  Beirut  Female  Semina¬ 
ry,  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Western 
New  York,  addressing  different  societies  of 
women  engaged  in  the  missionary  cause,  with 
the  best  results.  She  has  not  only  increased 
the  information  of  her  sisters  by  the  relation 
of  her  own  experience  and  observation  in 
Syria,  but  deepened  the  interest  in  all  mis¬ 
sionary  work.  Her  addresses  in  Rochester 
and  neighboring  villages  were  hoard  with  de¬ 
cided  ad  van  tago  to  the  cause.  W  e  observe  that 
the  ladies  of  Leroy  First  Presbyterian  Church 
formed  a  “  Woman’s  Foreign  Missionary  Soci¬ 
ety”  on  the  17th  ult.  with  forty-two  members, 
which  have  since  boon  increased  to  103,  with 
fair  prospects  of  further  accessions.  A  Ladies’ 
Beneficent  Society  has  also  done  a  good  work 
the  past  3'ear  in  behalf  of  Home  Missions. 

In  Washington,  last  week,  a  gentleman  who 
had  been  spending  several  weeks  in  the  iron 
regions  of  Pennsy’lvania,  stated  that  a  year 
had  wrought  wonderful  changes  in  towns 
which  twelve  months  ago  were  filled  with 
idle  and  dissatisfied  workmen.  There  is  now 
full  employment  for  all  who  desire  it.  Some 
of  the  largest  mills,  which  were  established 
forty  3’ears  ago,  have  now  more  work  than  at 
any  period  since  they  were  erected.  In  some 
towns  they  are  running  day’  and  night — a 
thing  they  did  not  do  even  during  the  war. 
The  revival  is  not  confined  to  the  iron  inter¬ 
est,  but  extends  to  all  other  i  ndustries.  All 
classes  are  satisfied  and  hopeful. 

Dr.  Leonard  Bacon  earnestly  advocates  the 
change  of  the  Week  of  Prayer  from  the  first 
week  of  the  now  year  to  the  week  “  which 
includes  the  anniversary  sixth  day  on  which 
our  Lord  was  crucified,  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  first  day  on  which  He  rose  from  the 
dead.”  _ 

President  S.  G.  Brown  of  Hamilton  College, 
who  wrote  us  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Conference  at  Basel,  has  just  returned 
from  his  Summer  trip,  in  excellent  health. 

Dr.’ John  Hall  will  hold  a  service  in  Leba¬ 
non  Chapel— 70  Columbia  street,  near  Riving- 
ton — on  this  (Thursday)  evening,  Oct.  23,  at 
half-past  seven  o’clock.  This  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  the  Rev.  James  Marshall,  and  is 
doing  a  noble  work^ _ ^ 

A  service  memorial  of  the  late  Rev.  S.  S. 
Jocelyn,  was  held  in  the  New  England  Con¬ 
gregational  church,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon.  It  was  participated  in  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  several  denominations.  Dr.  J.  D. 
Wells,  Rev.  E.  D.  Murphy,  and  Rev.  H.  W. 
Beecher  were  the  chief  speakers. 

What  was  done  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Evangelical  Alliance  at  Basel,  was  recited  on 
Monday  evening  at  the  Marble  Collegiate 
Church,  in  Fifth  avenue.  Dr.  Prime  presiding. 
Drs.  Schaff,  T.  W.  Chambers,  Hurst,  Ander¬ 
son,  W.  W.  Atterbury,  John  Hall,  O.  H.  Tiffa¬ 
ny,  and  President  Brown  of  Hamilton  Col¬ 
lege,  imparted  information  of  great  freshness 
and  interest  to  those  who  do  not  read  the  re¬ 
ligious  papers. _ 

The  Synod  of  New  York  is  in  session  at 
Middletown  this  week,  that  of  New  Jersey  at 
Trenton,  and  Long  Island  at  Jamaica.  The 
case  of  Dr.  Talmagc  is  to  be  brought  before 
the  latter  body.  _ 

Prof.  Goldwin  Smith  —  in  the  November 
Atlantic— anticipates  a  moral  interregnum  as 
the  result  of  the  general  breaking  away  from 
old  religious  convictions,  which  he  thinks  ho 
sees  on  every  hand.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
that  an  able  man  has  mistaken  his  circle  of 
observation  for  all  the  world. 

The  Presby’tery  of  Vermillion,  just  organiz¬ 
ed  by  the  Synod  of  Minnesota,  embraces 
Soutliern  Dakota.  The  Synod  of  Iowa  North 
wanted  it,  but  Minnesota  could  not  spare  it. 


NEW  YORK. 

Buffalo. — AVednesday  evening  of  last  week 
Rev.  James  McLeod  was  installed  pastor  of 
the  Central  church  of  this  city,  by  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  Presb3’ter3’,  of  which  Rev.  Win.  Reed 
was  chairman.  That  it  was  an  occasion  of 
more  than  ordinary  gratification,  api)eared  in 
the  floral  decorations  of  the  pulpit,  tlie  espe¬ 
cial  excellence  of  the  music,  and  the  ver3’ 
large  attendance.  Rev.  D.  R.  Frazer  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon  from  2  Tim.  ii.  2,  in  which  the 
qualifications  for  the  jiastoral  office  were  ably' 
delineated.  The  charge  to  tlie  pastor  was  by 
Rev.  T.  Ralston  Smith,  D.D. ;  to  the  jieople, 
by  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons.  The  congratulations 
at  the  close  of  the  services  were  of  peculiar 
warmth,  as  the  installation  had  beim  deferred 
by  tlie  lack  of  health  of  Mr.  McLeod,  now 
happily  restored.  A  worthy  successor  of  Rev. 
Charles  AVood,  is  the  universal  sentiment. 

Fowlerville. — All  who  are  interested  in  the 
Iirosperity  of  this  church,  organized  less  than 
two  years  ago,  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the 
extimsive  Agricultural  AVorks  of  Doc  &  Co., 
which  were  burned  last  Spring,  are  to  bo  re¬ 
built  upon  their  former  site.  An  earnest  ef¬ 
fort  was  made  by  several  of  the  neighboring 
villages  to  obtain  them.  The  final  decision, 
long  in  suspense,  gives  great  satisfaction  to 
the  community  and  the  church. 

Troy.— At  a  meeting  of  this  Presbytery,  held 
last  week.  Rev.  T.  Bickford,  late  pastor  of 
the  Vail-avonue  Baptist  church,  applied  for 
admission,  and  his  examination  was  credit¬ 
ably  sustained. 

Syracuse. — The  sexton  of  the  Fourth  church, 
and  several  ladies  ot  the  congregation,  who 
assisted  in  trimming  it  for  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  AVoman’s  Missionary  Society,  were 
poisoned  by  the  ivy  vines  that  were  used. 

Waterloo. — Rev.  M.  D.  Kneeland  has  begun 
a  series  of  Sabbath  discourses  to  his  people 
on  the  prophet  Samuel,  which  promise  to  be 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest  and  value. 

Jamestown. — The  new  church,  costing  $33,- 
000,  was  dedicated  Sept.  30  without  debt,  the 
Presbytery  of  Buffalo  being  in  session  at 
Jamestown  and  participating  in  the  services. 
The  pray’d-  of  dedication  was  off'cred  by’  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  S.  Wright,  and  the  sermon  was  preach¬ 
ed  by  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons. 

New  Scotland. — Rev.  Janies  G.  R.  McClure, 
who  has  been  for  five  years  the  faithful  and 
beloved  pastor  of  the  church  of  New  Scotland, 
has  resigned  his  charge  with  the  purpose  of 
spending  some  time  in  foreign  travel  and 
study. 

Utica. — Rev.  S.  P.  Sprecher  and  family’  are 
tarrying  in  Ohio  on  their  way  to  Oakland, 
their  future  home.  The  work  of  Mr.  Sprech¬ 
er  hero  has  been  very  successful,  and  during 
the  seven  and  a  half  years  of  his  ministry, 
380  persons  were  added  to  the  church — a  gain 
of  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  number  when  he 
was  installed  in  1872.  The  contributions  to 
ordinary  religious  purposes  have  been  $85,000. 

Williamson. — Rev.  A.  B.  DoLong  preached 
his  last  sermon  to  this  people  Oct.  5,  and  goes 
AVost  to  enter  another  Held. 

Watkins. — Sabbath  before  last  was  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  “  Young  People’s  Christian 
Union”  of  this  congregation,  and  it  was  fit¬ 
tingly  observed  by  a  very  large  audience  in 
the  evening,  and  an  appropriate  and  able  dis¬ 
course  from  the  text  “AAfhat  is  your  lifoV” 
by  Rev.  J.  G.  Schaeffer  of  Hector. 

Jasper. — The  semi-centennial  of  the  church 
of  Jasper  will  bo  postponed  to  Thursday,  Nov. 
6.  A  historical  discourse  will  be  delivered 
at  lOi  A.  M.  At  2  P.  M.  there  will  be  a  reun¬ 
ion  of  the  church,  of  ex-pastors,  former  mem¬ 
bers,  and  friends.  The  ministers  and  church¬ 
es  of  the  Presby  tery  of  Steuben  are  cordially 
invited.  This  anniversary  was  postponed 
in  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  Synod 
of  Geneva,  from  Oct.  30th. 

Marion. — Dr.  Horace  Eaton  of  Palmyra  is 
supplying  the  pulpit  in  this  place  for  the 
present. 

SeEalb. — On  Thursday  of  last  week  Rev.  AV. 
A.  Beecher,  a  graduate  of  Auburn  Seminary, 
Class  of  ’78  (who  has  been  laboring  as  a  mis¬ 
sionary  in  this  field  for  the  past  sixteen 
months),  was  ordained  and  installed  pastor 
of  the  churches  at  DeKalb  and  DeKalb  Junc¬ 
tion.  The  e.xamination  of  the  candidate  was 
conducted  by  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  of  Canton ; 
Rev.  Dr.  Porter  of  AVatertown  preached  the 
sermon ;  Rev.  C.  H.  Gaston  of  Heuvelton  pro¬ 
posed  the  constitutional  questions ;  Rev.  D. 
A.  Ferguson  of  Hammond  addressed  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  Rev.  Dr.  Gardner  charged  the  peo¬ 
ple.  The  prospect  of  these  churches,  though 
discouraging  at  first,  looks  bright  and  hope¬ 
ful  for  the  future.  The  society  at  DeKalb 
village  have  entirely  renovated  and  modern¬ 
ized  their  church  edifice,  making  it  a  place  of 
worship  such  as  few  farming  communities 
are  permitted  to  enjoy.  The  society  at 
DeKalb  Junction,  organized  last  February, 
are  now  using  a  neat  and  commodious  chap¬ 
el  which  they  have  just  completed  at  a  cost 
of  $1200.  With  these  new  facilities  and  op¬ 
portunities  for  worship,  a  settled  pastor  and 
a  few  earnest  Christian  workers,  they  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  look  forward,  with  the  Divine 
blessing,  to  a  prosperous  future. 

Orient. — The  Congregational  church  of  Ori¬ 
ent,  L.  I.,  W’as  open  on  the  14th  inst.  for  the 
ordination  of  the  Licentiate  James  M.  Slmon- 
ton,  by  the  Presbytery’  of  Long  Island.  The 
floral  adornments  were  unusually  elaborate, 
and  arranged  w’ith  consummate  taste  and 
skill — pulpit,  rostrum,  platform,  communion 
table,  and  side  aisles  being  all  ablaze  with 
the  glory  of  cut  and  uncut  flowers,  evergreens, 
and  trailing  vines,  and  the  whole  house  filled 
with  the  fragrance  of  their  odors.  The  Rev. 
Joseph  AA’.  Earnshaw,  as  moderator  of  the 
Presbytery,  directed  the  services;  Rev.  Ham¬ 
ilton  B.  Holmes  ot  Moriches  conducted  the 
devotions ;  Rev.  AYilliam  Hedges  of  Mattituck 
proposed  the  constitutional  questions  and 
made  the  prayer;  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker, 
D.D.,  of  Southold,  charged  the  minister ;  Rev. 
Alexander  W.  Sproull  of  Sag  Harbor  preach¬ 
ed  the  sermon.  The  choir  of  the  church  re¬ 
peatedly  rendered  appropriate  hymns  and 
anthems  of  praise.  The  happy  service  was 
closed  with  the  benediction  by  the  newly  or¬ 
dained  minister.  The  attentive  and  greatly 
interested  congregation  filled  the  church  edi¬ 
fice,  and  the  glow  and  animation  of  the  ser¬ 
vice  continued  with  increasing  delight,  for 
two  hours,  until  the  end.  It  is  confidently 
expected  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Simonton’s  minis¬ 
try  in  Orient  will  be  faithful,  prosperous,  and 
beneficent.  Stated  Clerk. 


Bed  Creek. — The  .sermon  preached  by  Rev. 
Dr.  X.  K.  Strong  of  Clyde,  at  the  recent  in¬ 
stallation  of  Rev.  E.  A.  Draper  as  pastor  of 
this  church,  is  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the 
local  newspapers. 

Sodus  Centre.  —  Arrangenients  have  been 
made  with  Alatthew  Gaffney,  a  student  under 
Rev.  AY.  L.  lAage,  Lyons  Presbytery,  t(>  sup- 
I)ly  this  church  during  the  coming  year. 

Newark. — The  church  of  this  jdaee  (Rev.  A. 
Parke  Burgess  pa.stor)  was  highly  favored 
last  Sabbath  evening  in  having  oj)portunity 
to  hear  the  Rev.  F.  F.  Ellinwood,  D.D.,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  on 
the  mi.ssions  in  Africa.  Being  on  a  flying 
visit  with  his  brother-in-law.  Elder  Orrin 
Blackmer  of  this  church,  he  spoke  on  Sab¬ 
bath  evening  to  a  very  large  and  deeplj^J*^" 
terested  audience.  Kev.  AV.  B.  Dada  of 
Palmyra  and  a  largo  delegation  of  his  people, 
were  also  (n’eseut,  and  all  were  greatly  in¬ 
structed. 

NEAV  JEUSEY. 

Princeton. — Last  Sabbath  Rev.  AA'.  D.  Robe¬ 
son  was  installed  pastor  of  the  AVitliersjioon- 
street  church.  Dr.  John  Maclean  presided, 
and  preached  the  sermon.  Dr.  AV.  Henry 
Green  charged  the  jiastor,  and  Dr.  George 
Sheldon  the  people. 

Stanley — 'rhe  many  friends  of  Rev.  D.  M. 
Seward,  D.D.,  formerly  of  Yonkers,  will  re¬ 
joice  to  know  of  his  entire  restoration  to 
health,  and  readiness  to  enter  upon  any  field 
of  usefulness  which  may  offer.  He  has  for 
two  months  past  been  supplying  the  (mlpits 
in  Summit  and  New  Providence.  Any  church 
needing  a  temporary  supply,  or  wishing  a 
pastor,  will  do  well  to  apply  to  Dr.  Seward, 
whose  present  address  is  Stanley,  Morris 
county’,  N.  J. 

Summit. — Rev.  J.  H.  Mcllvaine,  formerly  of 
Beverly,  N.  J.,  was  installed  pastor  ot  the 
Central  church,  Oct.  16. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia.  —  During  this  and  the  next 
montli  the  Second  church  w’ill  be  supplied 
by  Dr.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  Brooklyn,  Dr. 
Ormiston  of  New  York,  Dr.  J.  Sparhawk 
Jones  of  Baltimore,  Dr.  Sendder  ot  Brook¬ 
lyn,  and  Prof.  Bonher  of  Yale  College. 

Germantown. — Rev.  J.  F.  Dripps  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  church,  Germantown,  after  ten 
years  in  this  his  first  settlement,  finds  it  nec¬ 
essary  to  seek  a  change  of  field.  He  will 
withdraw’  from  his  present  charge  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  much  to  the  regret  of  his  people. 
Tills  church  has  a  flourishing  mission  under 
charge  of  its  pastor. 

Pittsburg. — A  correspondent  w’rites  that  the 
Rev.  AA’.  S.  Stites,  who  has  been  pastor  of  the 
Second  church  for  the  last  tliree  years,  has 
given  notice  from  the  pulpit  of  his  desire  to 
resign  his  charge,  and  a  meeting  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  has  been  called  to  unite  with  him 
in  his  request  at  the  next  meeting  of  Presby¬ 
tery’.  Mr.  Stites  is  a  young  man  to  whom  the 
congregation  are  much  attached,  and  part 
with  him  with  great  reluctance.  X  nervous 
affliction,  threatening  permanent  incapacity 
for  the  ministry’,  renders  the  course  impera¬ 
tive.  The  physician  advises  complete  cessa- 
lion  and  rest  as  the  only  hope  of  a  permanent 
restoration. 

Springville. — This  church,  which  has  only 
been  a  church  in  name  for  many’  years,  has 
just  been  dissolved.  There  were  only  two 
members  left. 

Marple. — Rev.  AV.  P.  Patterson  has  received 
a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  this  church, 
which  he  will  accept. 

Honesdale. — AA'e  regret  to  learn  that  the 
health  of  Dr.  C.  S.  Dunning  is  still  precari¬ 
ous.  The  Presbytery  have'  expressed  deep 
sympathy’  for  him. 

Birmingham. — This  church  has  called  Rev. 
J.  J.  Francis,  late  of  Freeport,  who  at  once 
enters  upon  his  labors. 

Cross  Creek. — During  the  fifty  years  in  which 
the  venerable  Dr.  John  Stockton  w’as  pastor 
of  this  church,  he  received  1,300  peraons  on 
profession  of  their  faith,  and  trained  up  thirty 
men  for  the  ministi’y. 

Shawnee. — The  “old  stone  church,”  upon 
the  site  of  which  the  present  beautiful  edifice 
was  erected,  w’as  built  in  1753.  Rev.  J.  Hal- 
lock  Brown  is  supplying  the  pulpit.  Mr.  R. 
R.  Depuy,  a  ruling  elder,  although  living  at 
Stroudsburg,  five  miles  away,  still  retains  his 
membership.  Mr.  Depuy  is  a  descendant  of 
one  of  the  founders  of  this  ancient  church. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — The  ministers  of  Baltimore  and 
vicinity  meet  every  Monday’  morning  for  con¬ 
ference  and  discussion.  Rev.  David  J.  Beale 
has  just  been  elected  president,  and  Rev.  J. 
P.  Campbell  secretary,  honors  worthily  be¬ 
stowed. 

OHIO. 

Wooster. — On  Oct.  5,  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Davis 
W’as  installed  pastor  of  AVestminster  church. 
Rev.  John  Robinson,  D.D.,  preached  the  ser¬ 
mon  and  presided ;  Rev.  T.  A.  McCurdy,  D.D., 
gave  the  charge  to  the  pastor;  and  Prof. 
James  Black,  D.D.,  to  the  people;  Rev.  John 
M.  Hastings  assisted  in  the  services. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — Rev.  Jotham  Sewall,  nearly  eigh¬ 
ty-eight  years  of  age,  is  still  a  vigorous  writer, 
as  recent  articles  by  him  attest. 

Kankakee. — “  The  First  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  Town  of  Pilot”  is  the  corporate  name 
of  a  new  church  organized  recently  In  the 
southwestern  part  of  Kankakee  county  by  the 
Presbyterial  missionary  of  Chicago.  Twenty- 
three  members  have  been  enrolled. 

IOWA. 

Grand  Junction  and  Scranton. — Rev.  W.  G. 
Hillman  is  meeting  with  much  encourage¬ 
ment  in  his  work  on  these  fields.  He  took 
charge  of  this  work  eight  months  ago.  At 
Grand  Junction  twenty-five  members  have 
been  received  during  the  time.  Two  years 
ago  the  church  at  Scranton  was  organized 
with  eleven  members;  it  now  numbers  thirty- 
three. 

MISSOURI. 

Nevada. — Rev.  J.  H.  Byers  has  resigned  his 
charge  here. 

Grand  Prairie. — A  church  has  been  organized 
at  this  point  of  Southwest  Missouri. 

Kansas  City. — Dr.  C.  C.  Kimball  has  carried 
the  same  ability  and  enthusiasm  to  Missouri 
which  marked  his  ministry  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and 
it  well  befits  the  church  which  has  had  such 
pastors  as  Hill  and  Cheeverin  days  past.  On 
Oct.  12,  Dr.  Kimball  preached  a  striking  ser¬ 
mon  to  business  men  and  mechanics,  from 
thete:£t“Tho  spirit  of  the  living  creature 
was  in  the  wheels.”  The  wheels  of  agricul¬ 
ture,  of  manufactories,  of  war,  of  providence, 
were  discussed.  Under  the  head  of  the  print- 
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ing  press,  the  Doctor  said :  “Already  Bible.s 
enough  have  been  printed,  in  the  various  lan¬ 
guages,  to  supply  ever3'  familj’  on  the  globe. 
The  seven  leading  Bible  societies  alone  have 
printed  in  many  tongues  121,000,000  Bibles, 
one  for  everj’  eight  persons  on  the  globe. 
We  are  not  at  all  concerned  about  the  books 
of  infidels.  One  Bible  outweighs  a  whole 
edition  of  Paine  or  Ingcrsoll.  Every  genera¬ 
tion  has  had  its  Paines  and  lugersolls,  but 
now  onl3’  the  student  of  Cliureii  historj’ knows 
their  names.” 

NfSBKASKA. 

Omaha. — The  Synod  of  Nebraska  lias  just 
closed  its  sessions,  which  were  of  more  tliaa 
ordinary  interest.  Tlie  attendance  was  large 
from  eveiy  part  of  the  State,  llev.  Henrj' 
M.  Giltner  of  Aurora,  who  organized  tlie  first 
Presbj'teiian  church  in  Nebraska  at  Nebras¬ 
ka  Cit3’  just  twenty-four  3-ears  ago  (in  1855), 
was  cliosen  moderator.  The  iiresence  and 
addresses  of  five  of  the  Secretaries  of  our 
great  Boards,  added  gri'atly  to  the  interest 
and  enthusiasm  of  tlie  sessions.  Eev.  Dr. 
Kendall,  returning  from  the  great  Northwest, 
pleaded  eloquentl3'  the  cause  of  Home  Mis¬ 
sions.  Kev.  Dr.  Poor  of  the  Board  of  Minis¬ 
terial  Education  delivered  one  of  liis  unique 
and  most  telling  addresses ;  he  also  preaelied 
before  the  Synod  a  most  masterly  sermon  on 
Sunday  morning.  llev.  Janies  A.  Worden, 
our  grand  young  Superintendent  ot  Sunda3’- 
schools,  gave  us  several  of  liis  stirring  lec¬ 
tures,  and  “fired  the  hearts”  of  all  our  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  Sunda3-school  cause.  Dr.  Henry 
R.  Wilson  presented  the  claims  of  the  Board 
of  Cliurch  Erection,  that  is  treating  us  so 
liberall3’  in  Nebraska;  and  llev.  George  Hale 
of  Philadelphia  pleaded  most  tenderl3-  the 
cause  of  the  Relief  Fund  for  Disabled  Minis¬ 
ters.  Hitherto  in  our  S3modical  meetings  we 
have  considered  ourselves  favored  if  one  of 
our  Secretaries  were  present  to  address  us ; 
in  our  present  meeting,  with  those  fire  honor¬ 
ed  brethren  to  counsel  and  stimulate  us,  we 
felt  that  a  new  era  was  opening  in  our  histo¬ 
ry.  The  report  of  Rev.  George  L.  Little,  the 
S3'nodical  Missionary,  showed  most  gratif3-- 
ing  progress  during  the  year :  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  14  new  churches  with  an  aggregate 
membership  of  242,  or  over  17  members  to 
each  church ;  the  completion  of  eleven  church 
buildings  at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000 ;  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nearly  1000  members  to  the  churches, 
and  an  increase  of  twelve  ministers,  mainl3' 
young  men  from  the  Seminaries.  “  Our  Work 
in  Nebraska  ”  was  discussed  at  some  length, 
and  “  The  best  methods  of  reaching  our  peo¬ 
ple,”  “  C!ooperation  in  evangelistic  work,” 
and  “How  to  utilize  the  eldership,”  were  in¬ 
dicated  and  emphasized.  The  ladies  of  the 
State  came  also  together  in  counsel  over  the 
great  mission  work  of  our  Church,  and  were 
addressed  by  Mrs.  Rhea,  Jliss  Jewett  of  the 
Persian  Mission,  and  others.  The  impres¬ 
sions  made  on  our  community  b3’  the  sessions 
of  the  Synod  were  most  favorable,  and  the 
impetus  given  to  our  work  will  be  felt  during 
the  months  to  come  in  ever3-  part  of  the  State. 

L. 

CONGREGATIOXAI.. 

A  Circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association  of  L3’nn,  Mass., 
to  all  the  Ciongrefrational  pastors  In  New 
Hampshire,  stating  tliat  in  their  cit3-  there 
are  nearl3- 15,000  persons  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  thirt3--flve  years,  man3'  of  whom 
have  come  from  New  Hampshire.  The  pas¬ 
tors  are  urged  to  send  to  the  Association  the 
names  and  addresses  of  any  such  persons 
whom  they  may  know,  that  Christians  may 
exercise  friendly  interest  in,  and  care  over 
them. 

REFORMED  CHURCH. 

New  Brunswick. — The  class  just  admitted  to 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  New  Brunswick, 
consists  of  seventeen  young  men.  It  is  the 
largest  class  the  Seminar3-  has  had  for  some 
Y-ears.  Rev.  Dr.  John  Do  Witt  delivered  the 
opening  address. 

Venerable Sunday-Echool.— Tlie  Sabbath-school 
of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Philadelphia, 
was  organized  April  14,  1806.  An  ancient 
document  of  that  day  states:  “Scarcely  was 
it  known  among  our  congregation  that  such  a 
measure  was  resolved  upon,  with  what  j03' 
did  not  the  parents  send  their  children,  even 


1,608  scholars.  The  churelies  raised  $273  for 
missions.  TheConferenco  lias  four  districts — 
the  Clierokee,  the  Chickasaw,  the  Creek,  and 
the  Choctaw. 

Methodism. — Dr.  Philiii  Schaff  estimates  that 
in  1878  all  branches  of  .Methodism  in  tlie 
^United  States  had;  Ministers,  25,562;  con¬ 
gregations,  32,000;  communicant  member¬ 
ship,  3,428,000  ;  nominal  membership,  14,000,- 
000;  colleges,  52;  tl’.eolo^ieal  seminaries,  12. 

HAPTJST. 

Freewill.  -The  Free  Will  Bajitists  closed 
their  anniversaries  at  01ne3’ville,  11.  I.,  on 
the  9th.  The  denomination  h.is  in  this  coun¬ 
try  1,449  churches,  1,434  pastors,  and  75.000 
members.  The  receipts  of  their  Foreign  Mis- 
sionar3-  Society  for  the  year  had  been  $15,- 
161.29.  The  contributions  to  their  home  niis- 
sionar3-  work  amounted  to  about  $10,000. 
t)n  Myrtle  Hall  of  Storer  College,  at  Harper's 
rcrr3-,  Va.,  there  had  been  expended  $5,550. 
Bates  College,  Maine,  reports  141  regular  stu¬ 
dents,  18  in  the  theological  (hqiartment,  and 
71  in  the  Nichols  Latin  School ;  but  the  Col¬ 
lege  has  .a  debt  of  $56,000  ;  this,  however,  will 
be  lifted.  The  organ  of  the  denoniination, 
the  Morning  Star,  has  a  circulation  of  8,000. 
For  the  centen  nial  of  the  denotiiination,  which 
occurs  in  1880,  it  is  proposed  to  raise  $35,000 
as  a  centcnar3-  fund,  $25,000  tor  Bates  College, 
and  $10,000  for  Hillsdale  College. 

Charles  Haddou  Spurgeon. — Rev.  James  A. 
Spurgeon,  the  brother  of  this  great  preacher, 
who  is  now  on  the  sea  on  his  wa3’to  England, 
while  in  America  delivered  a  lecture  eoneern- 
ing  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  and  its  work. 
Among  other  things,  he  said  : 

It  was  opened  free  from  debt,  though  costing 
$125,000,  about  twenty  years  ago.  The  pastor  was 
tx)rn  in  1834,  being  one  of  fourteen  children,  and 
his  mother  one  of  a  family  of  twenty-two.  He  has 
been  a  student  all  his  life.  His  tutor  at  Cambridge 
said  he  never  knew  one  of  his  age  more  thorough¬ 
ly  a  scholar,  although  he  did  not  have  collegiate 
training.  Colleges  don  t  nlwa>'s  make  smart  men. 
.\8  Aaron  said,  “  Lo  I  1  put  in  gold,  and  there  eame 
out  this  calf.”  My  brother  Charles  began  to  preach 
at  the  etirly  age  of  sixteen,  at  Waterbeach.  He  was 
soon  hoard  ot  in  London,  and  was  called  to  a 
church  in  New  Park  street.  As  the  result  of  his 
tweut3’-flve  years’  work,  the  church,  numbering 
100  members  at  first,  now  inidudes  5,7.56,  wl-.o  are 
recorded  in  its  books.  These  represent  20,000  per¬ 
sons  under  its  supervision,  and  coming  to  it  for 
help  and  guidance.  Besides  the  Church  work 
there  is  the  Pastor's  College,  where  400  young  men 
have  received  training  for  the  ministry.  The  Or¬ 
phanage  for  Boys  was  founded  nine  or  ten  years 
ago,  with  £20,000  given  by  a  lady ;  and  now  it  is 
desired  to  found  a  Girls’  Orphanage. 

Rochester. — The  Central  church  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  R.  I.,  have  given  a  call  to  llev.  T.  Ed¬ 
win  Brown,  D.D.,  pastor  of  the  Second  church 
of  this  city.  He  is  one  of  the  ablest  of  preach¬ 
ers  and  a  most  estimable  men ;  his  removal 
would  be  universally  deplored.  Nothing  will 
be  left  undone  to  retain  him. 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  C.  Lorimer,  formerly  of  Boston, 
but  now  of  Chicago,  gave  to  a  reporter  re¬ 
cently'  one  of  his  sermons  for  publication, 
when  it  was  discovered  that  long  passages  in 
it  were  identical  witli  passages  in  a  sermon 
which  had  been  delivered  by'  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Parker  of  London,  each  containing  also  the 
same  quotations.  In  exiilanation.  Dr.  Lori¬ 
mer  prints  a  card  in  which  he  says  : 

I  confess  to  a  great  admiration  for  the  London 
preacher,  and  to  having  reiid  him  for  a  few  months 
with  more  or  less  regularity',  until  my  mind  has 
become  saturated  with  his  style  and  phraseology ; 
Just  as  it  is  with  Shakespeare,  Ruskin  and  Carlyfe. 
Occasionally,  as  noaily  every  writer  does,  I  make 
notes  ot  phrase  and  figures  of  speech  in  my  com¬ 
monplace  book,  and  in  composition  work  them 
over  to  express  my  own  thought.  But,  as  a  rule, 
I  am  under  no  necessity  of  making  any  such  refer¬ 
ence,  for  my  memory  is  sucli  that  pretty  neiirly 
everything  I  rend  adheres  to  it,  lre<iuently  in  the 
words  of  the  author,  and  unconsciously  becomes 
part  ot  my  mental  furniture.  And  consequently  I 
run  the  risk,  when  I  am  treating  of  kindred  topics, 
of  employing  similar  and  at  times  identical  lan¬ 
guage,  without  intending  in  the  least  to  wrong  any 
one.  Writers  of  marked  individuality  possess  mo 
entirely,  photograph  themselves  on  my  mind,  lie- 
come  part  of  my  own  being,  so  that  I  have  at 
times,  and  with  utter  innocence,  found  myself 
clothing  my  thoughts  in  their  language.  Certain¬ 
ly,  had  I  been  conscious  of  wronging  any  one,  I 
would  not  have  permitted  the  lew  scraps  to  go  to 
press,  and  I  could  not  have  been  so  stupid  as  to 
purposely'  infringe  on  the  property  of  a  writer  so 
Welland  familiarly  known  as  Joseph  Parker,  when 
concealment  would  be  next  to  impossible. 


Knox— 'Van  Vechten— On  Thursday,  Oct.  IGth, 
1879,  at  tlie  Collegiate  church.  Fifth  avenue,  corner 
of  29th  street,  by  the  Kev.  T.  E.  Vermilye,  D.D., 
Charles  H.  Knox  to  Effe  M.  L.,  daughter  of  A. 
V.  W.  Van  Vechten,  Esq.,  all  of  Now  York  city. 


j  The  best  ami  chenpexi  Ifi/mn  and  Time  Book 
I/or  the  chapel  and  small  church,  is  HYMXS 
AND  SONGS  OF  rilAISE  FOR  SOCIAL  WOR¬ 
SHIP,  edited  1)1/ Dus.  HiTCurxicK,  Eddy,  rtwff 
St'HAFF.  >end  for  circular  to  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  A  Co.,  900  Ilroadimij,  Xeir  Toi-k. 


Charles  Scribner’s  Sons 

WILL  PIBLISB  m.  '23(1 : 

I. 

The  Rise  of  the  Huguenots  ot  France. 

BY  PROFESSER  HENRY  M.  BAIRD. 

2  vols.,  Svu.  Clotli,  gilt  top . 9.5. 

Scholarly  criticism  will  not  be  long  In  doclding  that 
Profcpsiir  BnirU  has  written  the  classic  of  his  subject 
— the  hook  which  will  bo  lo  It,  In  authority  and  tbor- 
oughiieps,  wliat  Motley's  and  Prescott’s  works  have 
been  to  other  great  i>assiigc8  of  European  history. 

The  intense  action  and  the  slrlklng  scenes  included 
In  the  half-century  which  these  volumes  cover,  make 
up  a  story  which  could  not  lie  read  even  In  tlie  dull¬ 
est  annals  without  excitement.  Profes.-or  Baird  has 
told  it  with  a  vigor  and  force  which  make  It  stir  the 
reader  with  the  true  spirit  and  feeling  of  the  time. 
The  high  i. raise  may  be  given  to  his  history,  that 
accurate  and  Judicial  as  It  Is,  it  cannot  be  read  coldly. 


Old  Faiths  in  Hrw  Light. 

BY  NEWMAN  SMYTH. 

Author  of  “  The  lieligious  Feeling.” 

1  vol.,  l‘2iii<>,  cloth . 91.50. 

“I  would  read  the  old  faiths  which  I  still  believe 
in  the  light  of  modern  thought,  to  which  I  cannot  bo 
blind,  i  would  help  others,  if  possible,  to  walk  still 
In  the  old  w.ijs  which  j  roidiets  .and  apostles  have 
trod,  but  In  tne  light  of  to-day.” — Extract  from  the 
Preface. 

III. 

Chinese  Immigration. 

BY  S.  WELLS  WILLIAMS,  LL.D. 

A  Paper  read  before  the  Social  Science  Association 
at  Saratoga,  Sept.  10th,  1879. 

1  v.il.,  .Svo,  paper  covers . 50c. 


**♦  The  above  bools  for  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  will  be  | 
sent,  prepaid,  upon  receipt  of  price,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

Noh.  74«$  Hiul  745  Itroadwayt  Neu'  York. 


CUTHBERTs 


.'he  largest  and 
finest  stock  In  the  I 
country  of  this  | 
great  market  Raspberry.  Also  all  the  now  and  stand¬ 
ard  kinds  Strawberry,  Blackberry,  Goose-  I 
berry  Plants,  Currants  and  Grape  Vines  In  large 
quantities  and  at  reasonable  rates.  Fall  is  the  tinic  | 
to  plant.  Descriptive  Catalogue  free. 

Address 

Coruwall-on-Hudson, 

N.  Y. 


E.  R.  ROE. 


Lower  Prices. 

'\Vo  have  just  made  a  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  the  following  standard  works  : 

D’Aubigne’s  History'  of  the  Reformation 


5  vols . 94  50 

Bible  Dictionary .  1  35 

Cruclen’s  Co.ieordunce .  1  00 

liOcke’s  Co.iiiiion-Plaec  Book .  1  OO 

Bible  Text-Book .  tiO 


American  Tract  Society, 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  ;  S3  Franklin  St., 
Kostoii  ;  151'.^  Cliestnut  St.,  IMiiladelphia  ;  75 
State  St.,  Kncliester  ;  50  Madison  St.,  Chicago  ; 
757  Market  St.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  WORLD’S  CHILD4MGAzM 


John  Greenloaf  Whittier,  the  most  cliild-hoarted, 
as  he  is  among  the  foremost  of  American  Authors, 
writes  of  St.  Nicholas  :  “  It  is  little  to  say  of  this 
magazine  that  it  is  tlie  best  child’s  periodieiil  in 
the  world.”  Prof.  I’roetor,  the  n.sti'onomer,  wrote 
from  London  :  “  What  a  wonderful  magazine  it  is 
for  young  folks,  and  ours  arc  ijuito  as  much  de¬ 
lighted  with  it  us  American  ehildren  can  be!” 
That  it  is  calculated  to  deliglit  tlie  little  folk  every¬ 
where,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  tliat  it  is  to  bo  issued 
in  French  liyDelagravo  of  Paris,  and  that  even  the 
far-away  little  Moslems  are  now  to  have  a  volume 
made  up  of  translations  from  St.  Nicholas  into 
Arable  by  the  Kev.  H.  H.  Jessup. 

Beginning  with  the  November  number  (retvdy 
Oct.  25tli)  tlie  magazine  is  to  bo  printed  on  heavier 
paper  with  wider  margins,  and  is  to  bo  so  much 
enlarged  that  the  new  volume  will  contain  nearly 
two  hundred  more  pages  than  any  former  volume, 
while  the  jirice  will  remain  the  same.  The  jiub- 
lishers  also  anuourice  many  brilliant  novelties,  in¬ 
cluding 


from  the  Neck  and  Kensington,  all  that  dis¬ 
tance  to  the  Sunday-school,  and  on  the  first 
Sunday  already  forty  children  were  present, 
and  since  then  the  number  has  increased  to 
one  hundred.” 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Daily  Prayers. — The  Churchman  says:  “In 
order  that  persons  visiting  this  city  for  busi¬ 
ness  or  pleasure  may  know  just  where  they 
can  freely  go  for  daily  prayers,  we  subjoin  a 
few  of  the  places  familiar  to  us,  some  one  of 
which  will  probably  prove  convenient  for  al¬ 
most  every  one  sojourning  here:  Morning 
Prayers  at  9  o’clock  and  Evening  Prayers  at 
3  o’clock  every  day  at  Trinity  church ;  also  at 
Trinity  chapel  on  26th  street,  daily  at  9  A.  M. 
and  at  4  P.  M. ;  also  at  Zion  church,  Madison 
avenue,  near  37th  street,  every  Wednesday 
and  Friday  at  9:30  A.  M. ;  also  at  the  mis¬ 
sion-room,  No.  21,  ill  the  Bible  House,  daily 
at  12  o'clock  M. 

In  the  South. — In  some  of  the  Southern  States 
the  Episcopal  Church  has  a  large  following 
among  the  whites,  though  it  has  never  had 
much  popularity  among  the  colored  people. 
In  Georgia,  for  example,  there  are  44  parish¬ 
es  and  missions,  representing  some  2,000  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  nearly  9,000  members.  There  were 
546  baptisms  last  3'ear,  107  of  them  adults. 
The  church  property  is  valued  at  nearly  $300,- 
000,  and  the  annual  contributions  amounted 
to  about  $80,000.  In  Arkansas  tiiere  are  26 
parishes  and  missions,  and  872  communi¬ 
cants. 

William  E.  Wittingham,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  Bishop 
of  Maryland,  died  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  Oct.  17, 
aged  seveuty-tliree  3'ears ;  he  was  born  on  the 
2d  of  December,  1805.  Ho  was  elected  Bish¬ 
op  in  1840,  after  a  long  contest  in  the  Conven¬ 
tion.  Even  after  his  accession,  theChurch  in 
Maryland  continued  to  bo  divided,  but  still 
advanced  under  the  influence  of  his  energ3' 
and  wisdom.  His  popularity  subsequently 
became  great,  and  few  bishops  have  been 
more  beloved  and  respected.  During  the  war 
of  the  reb<illion,  Blsliop  Whittingham  found 
himself  separated  from  the  sympathies  of  the 
larger  number  of  his  people. 

METHODIKT. 

Tii(Htt.ii  Churches. — The  Indian  Mission  Con¬ 
ference  recently  held  at  Double  Springs,  Choc¬ 
taw  Nation,  reported  108  local  preachers,  588 
white,  4,785  Indian,  and  215  colored  members. 
The  increase  of  members  was  107.  There 
were  472  baptisms  of  Infants,  and  '279  of 
adults.  There  are  64  Sunday-schools,  with 


Weaver— Hemp.ste All —At  Fairbury,  Ill.,  Oct.  8, 
1879,  by  Rev.  T.  Hempstead,  at  the  residence  of 
the  bride’s  parents,  Mr.  J.  1).  We.vver  and  Miss 
Ada  M.,  daugliter  of  the  offleiating  elorgymaii. 

Yeisley — Gaul — At  Hudson,  N.  Y.,  Wednesday, 
Oft.  15th,  1879,  by  Rev.  Alexander  Henry  of  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa.,  Kev.  Geobge  C.  Yeisley,  minister 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church  of  Hudson,  and 
Miss  Catharine  Bushnell,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Hon.  John  Gaul. 


Williams— The  death  of  Norman  A.  Williams 
is  announced  as  occurring  at  Pigeon  Cove,  Mass. 
He  left  his  home  in  Utica  for  the  resort  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  several  weeks  ago,  hoping  that  the  change 
and  rest  would  benefit  him.  Shortly  after  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Pigeon  Cove  he  was  taken  ill  with  typhoid 
fever,  being  suddenly  attacked  while  at  the  tea 
table.  Mr.  Williams  was  born  in  Oriskany,  August 
2l8t,  1837.  He  was  the  3'ouugest  son  of  A.  J.  Wil¬ 
liams,  Esq.  In  1858  he  graduated  from  the  Rens¬ 
selaer  Pol3'technic  Institute,  and  adopted  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  civil  engineer,  in  which  sjiecialty  he  ex¬ 
celled.  For  some  four  years  he  was  employed  as 
engineer  on  the  Brooklyn  Water  Works,  and  later 
on  the  Croton  Water  Works  ot  New  York.  His 
labor  entailed  great  eiqposure,  and  he  resigned  his 
position,  returning  to  Utica  in  1864,  and  Ijecomiug 
associated  with  his  brother  in  the  well  known  firm 
of  J.  A.  &  N.  A.  Williams.  In  1866  he  married  Miss 
Julia  E.  Millard  of  Clayville.  Deceased  had  Iteen 
a  member  of  tlie  First  Presbyterian  church  for 
many  years,  serving  most  acceptably  of  late  years 
as  an  elder.  His  death  brings  great  grief  to  many 
hearts. 


The  Synod  of  Geneva  will  meet  In  Bath,  N.  Y., 
on  Tuesday,  Oct.  28th,  at  7  P.  M.  The  Ladies  Synod¬ 
ical  missionary  meeting  will  be  held  on  Wednesday, 
Oct.  29th.  at  10  A.  M.  The  Bath  people  will  entertain 
with  dinner  and  tea  all  ladies  who  attend  the  Wednes¬ 
day  meeting.  Five  delegates  from  each  Ladies  Pres- 
byterlal  Missionary  Society  will  be  provided  for 
through  the  sessions  of  Synod. 

J.  WILFORD  JACKS.  Stated  Clerk. 

Members  of  the  Synod  of  (Jeueva  who  expect  to  at 
tend  its  meeting  at  Bath,  and  have  not  already  in¬ 
formed  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  are  request¬ 
ed  to  do  so  at  once.  All  attendants  at  Synod  paying 
full  fare  U>  Bath  on  the  Erie  Railway,  will  be  furnish¬ 
ed  return  tickets  at  one-third  the  regular  rates.  The 
same  reduction  will  be  made  to  those  coming  by 
Southern  Central  road  to  Owego.  Those  coming  by 
Seneca  Lake  boat,  or  by  steamer  Lulu  on  Lake  Eeuka, 
jiaying  90  cents  from  Penn  Y'an  to  Bath,  will  he  re¬ 
turned  free.  The  fares  by  tho  Northern  Central,  and 
by  the  Syracuse,  Geneva  and  Corning  railroads,  and 
the  excursion  fares  on  the  Oeueva,  Ithaca  and  Sayre 
road,  are  at  the  rate  of  two  cents  iier  mile. 

JAMES  M  PLATT, 

for  tho  Com.  of  Arrangements. 


The  Presbytery  of  Graiifl  Ifapitls  will  hold  its 
semi-annual  meeting  at  Petoskey,  on  Tuesday,  Oct. 
30th,  at  7J  P.  M.  GEO.  RANSOM,  SWted  Clerk. 


)3tt6fnesi5i  Notices* 


Cnd-Eiver  Oil  and  Lime. — Tliat  pleasant  and 
active  agent  in  the  cure  of  all  consumptive  symp¬ 
toms,  ••  W'ilbor’s  Compound  of  1‘ure  Cod-Lirer  Oil  and 
Lime,"  Is  lieing  universally  adopted  in  medical  prac¬ 
tice.  Sold  by  the  proprietor,  A.  B.  Wilbob,  Cbeiulst, 
Biiston,  and  all  druggists. 


A  NEW  SERIAL  BY  MISS  LOUISA  M.  ALCOTT, 
entitled  “  Jack  and  Jill.”  It  is  written  in  this  fa¬ 
vorite  author’s  best  vein,  and  will  begin  in  the 
Christmas  (December)  issue.  Tliero  will  bo  a 
series  ot  Open-Air  Papers,  by  various  authors,  de¬ 
voted  to  descriptions  ot  out-door  life  and  incidents 
in  many  lands,  but  including  hints  and  directions 
for  the  common'  open-air  boy-sports  and  exercises ; 
and  a  now  department,  “The  Treasure-Box  of 
English  Literature,”  in  which  will  be  given  gems 
from  standiird  English  and  American  authors. 
These  will  be  selected  with  a  view  of  encouraging 
young  people  in  the  best  reading,  and  furnishing, 
when  practicable,  good  jiieces  for  recitation  at 
home  and  at  school. 

AN  ACTING  PLAT  FOR  SUNDAT-SCHOOLS, 

by  Rev.  Edward  Eggleston,  will  be  printed  in  time 
for  tho  holidays,  with  full  directions  for  its  repre¬ 
sentation  in  school  exhibitions;  and  a  beautiful 
Fairy  Operetta  for  children,  entitled  “  The  Bleeping 
Beauty  m  the  Wood,”  will  soon  after  appear. 

The  November  number,  besides  its  new  paper 
and  widened  margins,  will  have  two  beautiful 
frontispieces  and  a  red-line  title-page,  and  will 
contain  over  sixty  illustrations.  In  it,  will  begin 

A  NEW  SERIAL  STORY  FOB,  BOYS, 

“Among  the  Lakes,”  by  tho  author  of  “Dab 
Kinzer,”  of  whom  the  New  York  Tribune  recently' 
said :  “  Mr.  Osborn  Stoddard  is  equally  at  home 
in  the  description  of  an  English  fox-hunt,  a  festive 
entertainment  in  a  noble  house,  aud  the  pursuit  of 
a  savage  trail  in  tho  wilderness.” 

Another  splendid  serial  for  boys  has  been  secur¬ 
ed  for  this  volume — “  The  Fairport  Nine,”  a  story 
of  a  base-ball  club,  by  Noah  Brooks.  In  short, 
St.  Nicholas,  which  has  no  rival  on  either  conti¬ 
nent,  is  to  be  better  than  ever. 

A  superb  Christmas  number  is  in  preparation, 
to  appear  early  in  December.  Subscriptions 
should  begin  with  November.  Price,  $3  a  year ; 
25  cents  a  number.  For  sale  by  all  book  and  news 
dealers.  Scribner  &  Co.,  Now  York. 


AGENTS  VVANTEB  For  the  h.'imiromcst  and 

CHEAPEST  Bll 

>'u«tSHKK  &  MC.MAKIN, 

Cmcionsti,  O. 


TIE  NINETEENTH  CENTDEY. 

coyrexTS  of  October  xv-mbek: 

1.  MODERN  ATHEISM  AND  MR.  MALLOCK.  By 

Miss  L.  S.  Bevington. 

2.  FLOGGING  IN  THE  ARMY.  By  Archibald  Forbes. 

3.  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  MODERN  ENGLAND. 

No.  I.  By  Earl  Hillebrand. 

4.  THE  NEW  DEPARTURE  IN  INDIAN  FINANCE. 

By  Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

5.  LUCREZIA  BORGIA.  By  H.  Schutz  Wilson. 

6.  Baptism.  By  the  very  Rev.  tho  Dean  of  Westmin¬ 

ster. 

7.  NOTES  BY  THE  WAY  IN  INDIA  ;  The  Land  and 

the  People.  Concluded.  By  James  Calrd,  C.B., 

8.  RECENT  SCIENCE.  (Supervised  by  Prof.  Huxley.) 

9.  THE  OLYMPIAN  SYSTEM  versus  THE  SOLAR 

THEORY.  By  the  Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone. 
M.P. 

ALSO, 

SPLENDID  MISERY.  By  Miss  M.  E.  Braddoii.  Chap¬ 
ters  XIII.  to  XVII.  From  London  'World. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and  sent, 
postage  prepaid,  for  ‘25  cents  each.  Subscription 
price  i2.‘J6  a  year.  Address  GEORGE  MUNRO, 

17  to  27  Vandewater  St.,  New  York. 


1  •riiiti  uud  L&rge 

CASH  PREMIUMS 


An  “Agricultural  Nmuker  ”  of 

SCRIBNER’S  MONTHLY. 

edition  100,000  ! 

In  addition  to  tho  usual  variety  in  tho  contents 
of  Scribner,  tho  Novemljor  issue  (tho  first  of  a 
now  volumo  wliich  will  be  even  more  splendid 
tlian  any  wliidi  have  jircccdfd  it)  will  contain  a 
half  dozen  papers  of  tlie  higlicst  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers,  liusiness  men,  aud  others  interested  in  rural 
life :  “  The  Agricultural  Distress  in  Great  Britain,” 
by  P.  T.  Quinn — personal  observation  of  tho  efTocls 
of  American  competition  ;  “Farming  in  Kansas,” 
by  Henry  King— a  capital  paper  on  tho  pictures- 
quencss  and  industria.l  jTOSperity  ot  Kansas,  witli 
results  of  negro  exodus,  etc. ;  “  Success  witli  Small 
Fruits,”  by  E.  I*.  Roc,  who  is  jiroltaldy  better  fitted 
to  write  on  this  subject  tliaii  any  other  man  in 
America;  “Rare  Lawn-Trees,”  liy  Samuel  Par¬ 
sons,  Jr.,  tho  well  known  r.urscr\'-man ;  “  The 
Mississippi  Jetties,”  and  their  effect  on  tho  prices 
of  agricultural  products,  with  a  portrait  of  I'liids ; 
“  How  Animals  Get  Homo,”  a  very  interesting  pu- 
jicr,  full  of  anecdote,  liy  Eriiost  Ingersoll,  one  of 
our  rising  young  naturalists.  Tlicii  wo  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  tlie  woods  and  streams  of  Northern 
Michigan,  in  an  interesting  out-of-door  jiaperon 
“  The  Michigan  Grayling.” 

Rut  Art  lias  not  been  forgotten.  There  are  two 
fine  portraits  ot  Bayard  Taylor— one  engraved  by 
Cole,  from  tho  best  photograph,  and  tho  otliera 
reproduction  liy  Jueiigling,  ol  O'Donovan's  bronze 
bas-roliot.  Tlioso  portraits  ai.-coiiipany  a  discrim¬ 
inating  critique  of  Taylor,  Ijv  Stednian.  Clarence 
Cook  hue  a  paper  on  “  Morris  Moore's  Old  Mas¬ 
ters,”  witli  a  reproduction,  liy  Cole,  ot  Rapliael’s 
“.Apollo  and  Marsyas.”  Tlie  original  ot  tliis  eele- 
lif.'ited  jaclure  has  been  exceedingly  admired  in 
Romo,  and  many  are  now  urging  its  jiurchase  tor 
.America.  There  are  Poems,  Stories  and  Sketclies ; 
“Tho  French  Quarter  of  New  York”;  “Extracts 
from  the  Journal  ot  Henry  J.  Raymond,”  with  in¬ 
teresting  rorainiseonces  ot  Daniel  AVebster ;  a  lieau- 
tiful  story,  by  Bo3'esen ;  an  ingenious  story,  “  A 
Sigh”;  tlie  fourtli  jairt  of  “  Confidence,”  liy  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  begun  in  -August;  and  the  fir-st  part  ot 
A  NE-W  AMERICAN  NOVEL 
Ot  Creole  life,  “  Tue  Grandissimes,”  by  George 
W.  Cable,  of  New  Orleans,  tho  author  of  “Old 
Creole  Days,”  which  has  created  sueh  an  excellent 
impression  in  tiie  litcrart’  world.  The  critic  to 
whom  tlie  story  was  referred  in  MS.  says ;  “  It 
will  rank  peruianentlj'  with  the  very  best  fiction 
that  America,  has  jiroduced,  lieiiig  a  fresh,  vivid, 
artistic  and  forciide  jiicture  of  a  life  which  is  jiart 
of  our  own,  and  3'ct  foreign  to  it.” 

“The  REIGN  of  PETER  T.i3E  GREAT,” 
By  Eugene  Schuyler,  is  noted  editorially.  Tills 
splendid  scries  ot  Illustrated  Historical  Pa¬ 
pers,  tho  greatest  -work  of  the  sort  yet  undertaken 
by  any  jiopular  magazine,  will  begin  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  issue,  and  will  eontinue  for  two  years.  It  will 
be  of  absorbing  pojmlar  interest.  Subserijitions 
will  be  received  for  two  v’ears,  $8. 

The  permanent  enlargement  of  Scribner  to  160 
pages  (the  present  issue  has  164)  is  to  be  noted. 

All  that  enterprise  and  skill  can  do  will  lie  done 
to  maintain  the  jiosition  of  Scribner  as  tho  lead¬ 
ing  pojailar  [leriodical  of  America.  With  the  re¬ 
vival  of  the  agricultural  and  tjusincss  interests  of 
the  country,  increased  attention  will  be  [aiid  to  pa¬ 
pers  on  great  public  enterprises  and  interests  (al¬ 
ready  a  notable  feature  of  tlie  magazine).  It  will 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Scribner  will  owe 
its  prosperity  in  the  future,  as  it  lias  in  tho  past, 
to  its  two  most  prominent  elmraetoristies :  its 
charm  and  its  suggeslireni  ss. 

Sold,  and  subserijitions  received,  Iiy  liook-scllers 
and  news-dealers,  at  $4  a  year,  35  cents  a  number. 
SCRIBNER  &  CO.,  New  York. 


AGENTS  V.'ANTED  For  the  hambomest  ami 

CHEAPEST  BsBLES 

CASH  PREMIUMS 

By  the  author  of  the 
“  WIDK,  WIDE  WOKLD.” 

MY  DESIRE. 


A  TALE. 


12mo,  629  pages,  -  --  --  --  -  $1.75. 

This  admirable  Story  has  much  of  the  racy 
fiaror  of  Miss  Warner's  earlier  books.  Her 
descriptions  of  country  life  and  delineations  of 
New  England  character  are  inimitable.  The 
(juai/it  old  Grandmother,  Beacon  Parsons,  and 
Polly  Bininger,  are  capital  characters. 


lyAuhiffnr’s  Hintoi-ji  of  the  He- 

foruiatioii  in  the  Time  of  CALYIN. 

8  vols.  Brown  cloth.  In  a  box.  Reduced 
from  116  to .  8  00 

lyAuhique's  llistorq  of  the  Itc- 

formatioii  in  the  SIXTKKNTH  CKN- 
TURY.  Uniform  with  the  alKive.  5  vols. 
Brown  cloth.  In  u  box . $4  50 

Sij‘  Days  of  Ci'eatiou. 

Lewis..' .  1  60 

Dr.  McCo.sh’s  1  forks.  5  vols.  Svo. 
Brown  Cloth.  In  a  box.  Reduced  to . 10  00 


BOBEET  CARTER  &  BROTHCBS, 

630  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK. 


AGENTS  Pictorial  Bible  Commentate  r. 

bn  I  O  .  Pigea.  475  Illustrations  and  Maps. 


molt  complete  and  comprehensive 
WMN  I  tUCommentery  on  the  entire  Senptu^a  (in 
vol.)everpublishe4.  Price,  S3.75. 
Bbadlet,  Oaebxtbon  &  Co*.  M  K.  4th  St.,  Phil’n..Pn. 


THE  CONTEMPORARY  REVIEW. 

COXTEXTS  or  OCTOBER  X UMBER. 

1.  INDIA  AND  AFGHANISTAN.  By  R.  D.  Osborne, 

Lieut  -Colonel. 

2.  CRITICAL  IDEALISM  IN  FR.VNCE.  By  Paul  Janet. 

3.  ON  THE  MORAL  LIMITS  OF  BENEFICIAL  COM¬ 

MERCE.  By  Francis  W.  Newman. 

4.  THE  MYTHS  OF  THE  SEA  AND  THE  RIVER  OF 

death.  By  C.  F.  Keary. 

5.  MR.  MACVEY  NAPIER  AND  THE  EDINBURGH 

reviewers.  By  M.  Browne. 

6.  THE  SUPREME  GOD  IN  THE  INDO-EUROPEAN 

Mythology.  By  J.  Darmesteter. 

7.  LAZARUS  APPEALS  TO  DIVES.  By  Henry  J.  Miller. 

8.  THE  FORMS  AND  COLORS  OF  LIVING  CREA¬ 

TURES.  By  Professor  Mlvart. 

9.  CONTEMPORARY  LIFE  AND  THOUGHT  IN  TUR¬ 

KEY.  By  an  Eastern  statemau. 

10.  CONTEMPORARY  BOOKS : 

I.  HISTOKY  AND  LITERATUBE  OF  THE  EAST. 

Under  tho  direction  of  Prof.  E.  H.  Palmer. 
11.  Classical  literature. 

Under  direction  of  the  Rev.  Prebendary  J. 
Davies. 

III.  Essays,  Novels,  Poetry,  &c. 

Under  the  direction  of  Matthew  Browne. 
Also, 

WHITE  WINGS:  A  YACHTING  BoM.ANCE.  By  William 
Black.  Chapters  VIII.  to  XI. 

For  sale  by  all  newsdealers  at  20  cents  each,  and 
sent,  postage  preiiald,  for  25  cents  each.  Subscription 
I)rice  $2.26  a  year.  Address  GEORGE  MUNRO, 

17  to  27  Vandewater  street,  New  York. 


BOOKS  BY  THE  LATE  MISS  F.  R.  HAYERGAL 


The  Royal  Invitation;  or.  Dally  Thoughts  on  Com¬ 
ing  to  Christ.  Loyal  Responses;  or  Dally  Melodies 
for  the  King’s  Minstrels.  18mo.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
85  cents. 

LIFE  Mosaic;  the  ministry  of  song,  aud  Our 
Work  AND  our  Blessings,  in  one  vol.,  with  twelve 
colored  illustrations  of  AI|>ine  Flowers  and  Swiss 
Mountain  and  Lake  Scenery.  4to.  Cloth,  gilt,  $4. 

Morning  Bells;  or.  Waking  Thoughts  for  the  Little 
Ones.  Little  pillows;  or,  Good-Night  Thoughts 
for  the  Little  Ones.  32nio.  cloth,  60  cents. 

Royal  commandments;  or.  Morning  Thoughts  for 
the  King’s  Servants.  Royal  Bounty  ;  or  Evening 
Thoughts  for  the  King’s  Guests.  18nio.  Cloth.  85 
cents. 

My  King;  or  Dally  Thoughts  for  the  King’s Chlldrou. 
ISino.  Cloth,  40  cents. 

OUR  Work  and  our  Bles.sinos;  or.  Under  tho  Sur¬ 
face.  24mo.  Cloth,  gilt,  $1. 

The  Ministry  of  Song.  Poems.  l8mo.  Cloth,  gilt, 
75  cents. 

kept  for  the  Master’s  Use.  l8mo.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  65  cents. 

Red  Letter  Days.  24mo.  Cloth.  Gill.  (In  press.) 

Either  or  all  of  the  above  sent  by  mail,  imstage  paid,  on 

receipt  of  the  price.  Fractional  amounts  can  be  revnitbul  in 

postaye  stamps. 

ANSON  D.  F.  RANDOLPH’ &  COMPANY, 

900  Broadway,  Cor.  20th  Street,  Xew  York. 


Grand  and  Allen  Streets,  N.  Y. 


WE  ARE  OFFERING 

7’///.S'  WEEK 

IIAISGAIX..  I'.  Dlllt  53  I)KUAi:T.mi:\TS. 

LADIES’  HATS. 

LADIES’  FULL-NAP  BEAVER  HATS, 

BEST  QUALITY,  $2. 

LADIES'  FULL  BRUSH  HATS, 

?1.'23.  $1.50,  $1.80. 

I.ADIES’,  MISSES’  FRENCH  FUR  FELT, 

50c.,  75c.,  $1. 

WOOL  FELT  HATH,  FINEST  FINISH, 

25c.,  50c  ,  65c. 

A'.  KRICAN  FELT  HATS  AT  20c. 

MEN’S,  YOUI  HS’,  AND  BOYS’— NOVELTIES— MUCH 
UNDER  HATTERS’  PRICES. 

Cloaks  and  Mantles, 

1  LOT  NEW  WINTER  MANTLES.  TRIMMED, 
STRIPE  MOIRE,  SILK  FRINGE,  $6.90,  $7.50,  aud 
$8..',0. 

1  I.OT  RICHLY  TRIMMED  MANTLES,  $1’2.50, 
$13.50,  JH..50. 

IMPORTED  MANTLES  AND  SACQUES. 
WALKING  JACKETS,  ULSTER  AND  GOSSAMER 
CLOAKS. 

LARGE  AND  FINE  ASSORTMENT  CHILDREN’S 
GOODS. 

LADIES’  FINE  COSTUMES  MADE  TO  ORDER. 

DIIESS~SILKS, 

70  PIECES  22-INCH  LYON  GROS  GRAIN 

AT  99  CENTS,  RECENTLY  SOLD  AT  $1.10. 
SPLENDID  QUALITIES,  7.5c.,  85c.,  90c. 

FULL  LINE  NEW  DARK  SHADES,  22  Inches,  $1. 
TRIMMING  SILKS  AND  SATINS— EVERY  I.MAGIN- 
ABLE  SHADE. 

SATIN  AND  GROS  GRAIN  STRIPE,  SPLENDID 
QUALITIES,  $1. 

VELVET  SATIN  STRIPE-BLACK  AND  COLORS. 
PLAID  TWILLED  SILKS  FOR  NECK  WEAR, 
$1..50  to  $1.75. 

BLACK  VELVETS^ 

COLOllKD  VELVETS, 

COIlDUllOY  VELVETS. 

BARGAINS  IN  RIBBONS.  LARGE  STOCK.  END¬ 
LESS  VARIETY. 

46- INCH  BLACK  ALI.-WOOL  CASHMERE.  40e. 
48-INCH  FINE  ALL-WOOL  BLACK  CASHMERE,  68c. 
46-INCH  HEAVY  AND  FINE  DRAP  D’ETE,  $1. 

100  PIECES  ALI^WOOL  PARIS  SUITINGS. 

‘20  PIECES  HEAVY  FUR  BACK  RIBBED  CLOAKINGS, 
56  INCHES  WIDE,  $1.50,  HALF  PRICE. 

100  BROCHE  LONG  SHAWLS,  $10.50  AND  $12.50. 

KID  ciioVKS. 

LOT  OF  LADIES’  ) 

3-BUTTON  GLOVES, ) 

500  DOZENS  LADIES’  4-BUTTONS 

AT  39e.  THE  PAIR. 

OUR  MONO^AM  GLOVE. 

WARRANTED  IN  EVERY  WAY. 

2  Buttons,  3  Buttons,  4  Buttons,  6  Buttons. 


85c.  98c.  $1.20.  $1.45c. 

SPECIALTIES  FOR  INFANTS’  AND 
CHILDREN’S 

NORMANDY  BONNETS,  CAPS,  CLOAKS,  &c. 

WORSTED  SHAWLS,  HOODS,  WAISTS,  &C. 

HOUSE-EUIim^ING  GOODS, 

Tin,  Iron,  Willow,  and  China  Ware. 

CATALOGUE  M  PRICE  LIST, 

COXTAlXIXd  OYER  1,000  ILLUSTRATIOXS,  SEXT 
BY  MAIL,  UFOX  RECEIPT  OE’ 15cts. 

ORltERS  BY  MAIL  MPTLY  AnE.M)EI)  TO. 

EDW’D  RIDLEY  &  SONS, 

30B,  311,  iiiid  311  1-3  (Jrsuid  St. 

56,  58,  60,  62,  64,  66,  68,  AND  70  ALLEN  St. 


WIDE  AWAKE  PLEASURE  BOOK  F. 

Tlie  Volume  for  the  Holidays. 

1879-80. 

More  attractive  titan  any  previous  volume. 
(NOW  BEADY.) 

Chromo  Board  covers,  $1.25.  Full  cloth,  $1.75. 
Boston  :  D.  LOTHUOP  &  CO.,  Publisliers. 


BRIGHT,  ATTRACTIVE,  CHEERFUL. 
Mrs.  Julia  McNair  ‘Wright’s  New  Book, 

THECOMPLETEHOME 

FuU  of  PRACTICAL  INFORMATION, 

The  youiiiC  Houne-keeper’ii  GCIOF!, 

The  Experienced  IIoune-Keeper’n  FRIENIK  • 
Plonse-KeepinR,  Cookin^c,  Dress,^  Accidents.  Siukiie^s 
CliildreiL  Cumpany.  Ilurria^te,  Keligion.  Morals,  Money. 
Family  Government,  aud  a  niuUittide  of  other  tiuucs  fully 
treatea.  TelUhow  to  inukc  the  Home  BEAETUT'L 

**  A  book  of  more  practical  utility  -will  seldom,  if  ever, 
be  found  outside  of  inspiration. Adcucutt  . 
MPfnirn  in  every  city  home  DV  and  Poor 
Is  ttUbU  itinll  country  hinneti  D  1  Young  and  Oht. 
Fine  Paper,  Clear  Tvpe,  Beautiful  Binding,  Splendid  llluii- 
trations*  Nearly  eco  PagtH,  LoiPprirtt.  StUn  rapitlly. 

AGENTS 

Addreu  J.  G.  McCUUUY  2L;  CO.,  PhlladelpUa,  Pu. 


NEW  BOOKS  FOR  THE  SEASON. 

THE  SOVEREIGN. 

By  H.  B.  PALMEK.  The  finest  book  for  Singing 
Classes,  Conventions,  etc.,  ever  made  by  this  popular 
author.  192  large  pages.  Price,  $7.60  per  dozen  by 
express ;  75  cents  each,  if  sent  by  mall. 

THE  OEGAX  FOLIO. 

By  H.  P.  DANKS.  A  beautiful  collection  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  for  tho  Organ ;  also,  a  number  of  choice 
Sacred  aud  Secular  vocal  pieces.  Contains  128  large 
pages.  Price,  by  mall,  $2.  Liberal  discount  to 
teachers. 

THE  GLEE  CHICLE. 

By  Theo.  F.  Seward,  a  large  and  most  useful  col¬ 
lection  of  Glees,  Part-Songs,  Choruses,  etc.,  for  Musical 
Societies,  Quartette  Clubs,  Glee  Clubs,  Singing  Schools, 
Day  Schools,  etc.  Price,  $9  per  dozen.  If  sent  by 
mall,  $I  each. 

BIGLOW  &  MAIN, 

No.  70  East  Ninth  Street,  Ne'w  York. 

No.  73  Randolph  Street,  Chicago. 

ORGAN  RF  ATTV  PGVNO 

a  OuMiu  Tiiuxuu 

Kiif.  Swell.,  Wiiliiul  ('»•«,  wenil'iio  >  >  «re.8luol*  Boot  SOM. 

New  Plainoe.  S:  *3  lo  SUSa.  tr  N.'We|ie|ierielit  4' re*. 

Addieie  Daniel  F.  Beatty,  Waihington,  New  Jinej. 


PALACE  OF  SONG. 

BY 

GEO.  F.  HOOT, 

Is  the  Latest  ami  Best  Book  for  TKACHEUS, 
MUSICAL  CONVENTIONS,  SINGING  CLASS¬ 
ES,  uixl  all  Singing  IVople.  It  Contains  Con- 
eise  and  I’rartleal  Metlioils  of  Instruction, 
anti  a  Superior  Treullse  on  Voice  Culture. 
103  Large  1‘uges  In  Beautiful  Style,  Contain¬ 
ing  CHOICE  CHANTS, 

BUILLIANT  CHOKUSES, 

GLEES,  I’AKT  SttNGS,  Etc. 

Only  97.50  per  doz.  by  Express;  76  cts.  each  by 
Mall.  Specimen  Pages  FItEE. 

Be  Sure  to  Examine  It  before  Selecting  a 
Book  for  till"  Coming  Senson.  Published  by 

JOHN  CHURCH  &  CO., 

CINCINN.n  I,  OHIO. 

And  805  Broadway,  New  York. 

^'tOR  SALE  at  Yonkers,  large  Brick  House,  all  inod- 
r  erii  Improvements,  stable  and  gardener’s  cottage, 
about  12  city  lots;  fine  river  view,  will  Iw  sold  very 
low,  terms  liberal.  No  Incumbrance.  .Apply  to 

8.  D.  ROCKWELL,  No.  1  Getty  House,  Yonkers. 


Brown  Brothers  &  Co., 

59  IVall  Stroel,  New  York, 

•211  Chestnut  St.,  Philatlel|>hia, 

614  State  Street,  Boston, 

Issue,  against  cash  dejiogfied,  or  satisfactory  guaran¬ 
tee  of  reiiaynient.  Circular  Credits  for  'I'ravellers,  in 
dollars  for  use  in  the  United  Stales  and  adjacent  coun¬ 
tries,  aud  In  Pounds  Sterling  for  use  lu  any  part  of  the 
world. 

These  credits,  bearing  the  signature  of  tho  hold 
er,  afford  a  ready  means  of  identification,  and  tho 
amounts  for  which  they  are  Issued  can  be  availed  of 
from  time  to  time,  wherever  ho  may  be.  In  sums  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  traveller. 

Application  for  credits  may  bo  made  to  either  of  the 
above  houses  direct,  or  through  auy  respectable  bank 
or  banker  in  tho  country. 

THEY  ALSO  ISSUE  COMMERCIAL  CREDITS,  MAKE 
CABLE  TRANSFERS  OF  MONEY  BETWEEN  THIS 
COUNTRY  AND  ENGL.AND,  AND  DRAW  BILLS  OF 
EXCHANGE  ON  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND. 

PHELPS,  STOKES  &  OO. 

45  Wall  Stre<»t,  New  York. 

(JE.VERAL  rrOMESTIC  .Y.\l>  F(M;E1«\  RAYKERS. 

ISSUE  TIUVELLERS’  CREDITS  AND 
CIRCULAR  NOTES 
ON  THE  UNION  BANK  OF  LONDON, 
AVAIL.ABLE  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD 
Draw  Bills  on  Lundon. 

CARPETS^ 

WE  HAVE  NOW  OPEN  A  L-ARGE  ASSORTMENT  OF 

NEW  STYLES 

AND  DESIGNS  IN  CARPETS,  AT  RETAIL, 
COMPRISING 

AXMINSTKKS,  MOQUETTK.S,  WILTONS, 
VELVETS,  BKUSSELS,  TAPESTRYS, 

THKEE-PLVS,  AND  INGRAINS, 
Ol  a  SUPERIOR  QUALITY, 

MANUFACTURED  BY  DURSELYES. 

THESE  GOODS,  MADE  FROM  A  CAREFUL  AND 
CONSCIENTIOUS  SELECTION  OF  THE  BEST  MA¬ 
TERIALS,  AND  IN  A  THOROUGH  AND  ARTISTIC 
MANNER,  WILL  BE  FOUND  VERY  DESIRABLE, 
AND  ARE  OFFERED  AT 

VERY  LOW  PRICES. 

WE  ALSO  OFFER  A  LARGE  STOCK  OF 
TURKISH,  SMYRNA,  AND  EAST  INDIA 
RUGS  AND  MATS, 

IN  NEW  AND  CHOICE  DESIGNS  OF  OUR  OWN 
IMPORTATION. 

ALSO, 

OIL-CLOTHS,  LINOLEUM,  LIGNUM,  &c., 
AT  LOW  BAT^S. 

J.  &  J.10BS0N, 

CARPET  MANUFACTURERS  AND  RETAILERS, 

40  suid  i'i  West  14th  8t.,  N.  ¥., 

Near  .Sixth  Avenue  Elevated  R.  R.  Station. 

JDHN  VAN  GAASBEEK,  MANAGER. 


R.  I.  Mac;  &  do., 

GRAND  CENTRAL  FANCY  ^ND  DRY  GOODS 
ESTABIISILRENT. 

ALL  ARTICLE.S  FIRST-CLASS. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  RECEIVE  PROMPT  AND 
SPECIAL  CARE. 

OUR  30  DEPARTAIENTS  STOCKED  WITH 
CHOICE  AND  DESIRABLE  GOODS 
FOR  THE  FALL  SEASON. 

FOREIGN  DRY  GOODS,  FANCY  GOODS,  AND  NOV¬ 
ELTIES  RECEIVED  BY  EVERY  8TE.AMER. 
CATALOGUES  MAILED  FREE. 


14TH  STREET  AND  CTH  AVENUE,  N.  Y., 

R  i  by  (i  Co. 


4SBEN  WARD  &  CO., 

7S&77  Spring  $t.,N.Y. 

MANUt  ACTURERS  OF 

ARTISTIC  FURNITURE 

In  Ikvstlake,  Queen  Anne,  and 
Original  Designs  ;  also  Hard 
Wood  Doors,  Lambrequins,  &c. 


SEND  FOB  ILLUSTRATED  PRICE  LIST. 


MAGIC  LANTERNS  AND  STEREOPTICONS. 

E&  H.T.  ANTHONY  &  CO.  501  broad- 

:•  WAY,  N.  Y'.,  Opposite  Metropolitan.  STER¬ 
EOSCOPES  AND  VIEWS.  GRAPH08COPES,  CHROM08 
AND  FRAMES,  ALBUMS,  PHO’TOGEAl'HS  OF  CELEB¬ 
RITIES,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  TRANSPARENCIES,  CON 
VEX  GLASS,  PHOTOGRAPHIC  MATERIALS.  Award 
ed  first  premium  at  Vieuna  aud  Philadelphia. 


Schools  and  Colleges. 


USSINING  INSTITUTE 

Ancient  and  Modern  Languages,  Painting,  Music,  and 
the  Sciences,  with  Laboratory  and  Apiiaratus. 

Rev.  C.  D.  RICE,  Principal. 


PEEKNKILL  (N.  Y.)  MILITARY  ACADE5IY. 
Send  lor  Illustrated  60-page  circular— 1879. 


Education  for  Freedmen. 

LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY, 

CHESTER  COUNTY,  PA. 

This  Institution  is  no  longer  an  exiierinient.  Its 
graduates  are  already  filling  Important  positions  lu 
this  country  aud  In  Africa.  They  are  welcomed  by 
the  guardians  of  public  Instruction  In  all  the  Southern 
States.  Dr.  McCosh  says  :  “  Lincoln  University  has 
many  and  powerful  claims  on  the  Christian  public." 
Geo.  H.  Stuart  of  Philadelphia,  says :  ”  It  only  needs 
to  be  known,  to  command  public  confidence,  and  se¬ 
cure  an  adequate  support.”  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Dodge  of 
N.  Y.  says:  “  It  would  be  well  if  our  men  of  wealth 
could  realize  tho  fact  that  there  Is  a  PRINCETON 
FOR  COLORED  MEN  IN  LINCOLN  UNIVERSITY.” 
Persons  desiring  to  aid  this  Institution  by  Immediate 
gilts  or  legacies,  may  address 

Rev.  J.  CHESTER,  Agent,  Cincinnati,  O.;  or. 
Rev.  ED.  WEBB,  Financial  Secretary, 

Oxford,  Chester  county,  Pa. 


OBERLIN  COLLEGE. 

Theological,  Collegiate,  and  Preparatory  Depart¬ 
ments.  Elective  studies.  Admits  Ijoth  sexes  No  saloon 
teiii]>tatiODS.  Best  of  religious  Influences.  Thorough 
aud  cheap.  Tuition,  Incidentals,  and  library  fees  only 
$30  a  year.  Over  1000  students.  Fall  'I'erm  begins 
Seiit.  3 ;  Winter  Term,  Dec.  3.  For  Circulars,  address 
J.  B.  T.  MARSH,  Sec.,  Oberlln,  Ohio. 


OBERLIN  CONSERVATORY  OF  .MUSIC. 

Under  the  College  management.  First-class  teachers 
Expenses  low.  Class  lustruetlou  or  iirlvato  lessens,  a 
preferred.  As  a  home  for  students,  Oberim  is  unsur 
passed  for  healtlif  ulness  ana  religious  and  Intellectua 
advantages.  Address  Prof.  F.  B.  RICE. 


THE  FIRE  ON  THE  HEARTH. 

The  manuLacturors  of  this  celebrated 

PORTABLE  OPEN  FIRE  FURNACE 
are  paying  cs{>eclal  attention  to  the  warming  and  xeyi 
lotion  ot  school  and  lectuf’  rooms. 

Sujierlor  venillallou  and  uniform  temperatu 
guaranteed. 

Burns  e<iunlly  well,  hard  or  soft  coal,  or  wood. 
Correspondence  with  school  boards  are  Invited. 
OPEN  STOVE  VENTTL.VITNG  CO., 

78  Beckman  St.,  Now  York 
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Having  Untd  Hit  oven.  He  loved  them  unto  the  end. 

—John  zill.  1. 

I. 

Thine  own,  O  Christ !  and  who  are  they 
For  whom  sueh  loving  care  ? 

The  rich  I  enrolled,  earth-honored,  they 
For  whom  time’s  fardels  are  ? 

All  these  are  Thine,  by  right  divine. 

But  not  in  work  of  grace— 

■  These  worship  at  another  shrine. 

In  haughtiness  of  face. 

II. 

Thine  own,  O  Christ  1  the  pure  in  heart, 

The  humble  and  the  meek ; 

These  in  Thy  kingdom  have  a  part. 

In  love  Thy  service  seek. 

Thy  love,  O  Christ,  to  such  extends 
Its  gentle,  saving  powers ; 

From  vital  hurt  each  soul  defends. 

Along  the  passing  hours  1 

m. 

Not  short,  ephemeral  in  reach, 

But  through  one's  mortal  day ; 

Ah  I  this  Thy  words  of  promise  teach- 
Encourage  us  to  pray. 

Thy  love,  O  Christ,  in  warmth  and  light, 
Falls  on  us  from  above ; 

With  this  our  moments  all  are  bright. 

For  this,  O  Christ,  we  love. 

rv. 

Unto  the  end— O  words  of  grace. 

And  touching  tenderness — 

Till  life  is  past,  before  Thy  face. 

Complete  in  righteousness ; 

And  on,  and  on,  forever.  Lord, 

So  long  as  God  shall  be— 

Ah  1  this  the  promise  of  Thy  word. 

Through  all  eternity. 

V. 

O  Lord,  our  Christ,  Thy  words  how  sweet 
To  us  in  conflict  here ; 

They  come  like  angel  forms  to  meet 
And  conquer  every  fear : 

We  go,  we  come,  in  peace  abide. 

Strong  in  this  mighty  word. 

In  storm  and  sunshine  safely  hide 
In  love  of  Thine,  O  Lord. 

F.  B.  W. 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  October,  1879. 

THE  OFFEHIXGS  OF  (  AIX  AXI)  ABEL. 

By  Henry  A.  Nelson,  D.B. 

If  God  had  said  to  Caiu  “  Go  toss  a  burn¬ 
ing  firebrand  into  your  best  field  of  ripe 
grain,  and  while  the  red  flame  swiftly  reaps 
and  devours  it,  as  the  smoke  of  it  goes  up 
towards  heaven,  let  your  penitent  prayer 
go  up  to  God  ;  confess  to  Him  that  you 
deserve  not  only  to  suffer  that  loss  of 
property,  the  product  of  your  labor,  but 
yourself  to  be  swept  away  by  the  Divine 
wrath  of  which  that  flame  is  a  type  ;  hum¬ 
bly  and  penitently  thus  honor  God’s  jus¬ 
tice,  and  plead  for  His  mercy,  and  you 
shall  surely  find  the  mercy  you  need  and 
seek  — if  God  had  said  this  to  Cain,  and 
Cain  had  obediently  done  so,  that  would 
have  shown,  clearly  and  conclusively,  the 
submissive  faith  which  is  becoming  in  a 
guilty  being.  It  would  not  have  been  ne¬ 
cessary  for  Cain  to  understand  the  reason 
of  God’s  requirement  to  show  its  reasona¬ 
bleness  to  Abel,  nor  to  have  Adam  able  to 
show  its  reasonableness  to  him.  It  would 
be  enough,  that  God  prescribed  such  a 
sacrifice.  God’s  appointment  and  accept¬ 
ance  are  always  sufficient  evidence  that 
whatever  he  appoints  and  accepts  is  rea¬ 
sonable,  is  right,  and  is  sufficient. 

If  God  had  said  to  Cain  “  Go  bring  of 
the  fruits  of  the  ground  which  thou  hast 
tilled,  and  which  has  yielded  unto  thee  its 
strength  ;  bring  the  heaviest  sheaf  of  thy 
harv’est,  the  richest  cluster  from  thy  vines, 
the  fattest  branch  of  all  thine  olives,  the 
choicest  specimens  of  all  products  of  thy 
husbandry  ;  fill  them  up  before  God  under 
the  open  heaven,  solemnly  pronounce  them 
an  offering  to  God,  and  day  by  day,  as  they 
wither,  and  grow  unsightly,  and  slowly  de¬ 
cay,  until  they  are  fit  only  to  be  ploughed 
back  into  the  soil  out  of  which  they  grew, 
confess  that  thy  sins  have  so  forfeited 
God’s  favor  that  even  so  He  might  justly 
leave  thee  to  perish  ;  so  confessing  and 
humbly  praying  for  pardon,  thou  shalt  find 
pardon  and  grace  ;  thy  guilt  is  all  expiated 
by  that  sacrifice.”  If  Gain  had  obediently 
done  what  God  thus  prescribed,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  doubt  that  his  offering  would 
have  been  accepted.  God  had  not  given 
such  a  direction.  The  offering  which  Cain 
did  bring  was  not  brought  in  such  submis¬ 
sive  and  obedient  faith. 

If  God  had  said  to  Abel  and  to  Cain,  if 
He  had  said  to  Adam  and  Eve,  for  them¬ 
selves  and  for  their  children,  “  I  require 
from  you,  in  your  sinfulness,  not  only  the 
honest  confession  of  your  sin  as  a  fact,  but 
your  acknowledgment  of  your  just  ex¬ 
posure  to  death  on  account  of  it ;  I  require 
you  to  submit  to  my  righteous  judgment 
herein  ;  I  require  you  to  symbolize  that 
submission  by  slaying  the  goodliest  lamb 
of  your  flock,  or  the  stateliest  bullock  or 
faire.st  heifer  of  your  herd,  pouring  its 
blood  out  beside  my  altar,  and  burning 
thert*on  its  flesh  and  its  fat  and  its  bones  ; 
I  bid  you  see  in  that  painful  slaughter  and 
pitiful  death  the  symbol  of  what  your  slti 
deserves,  and  by  that  sacrifice  to  make 
penitent  aeknowh'dgment  of  your  guilt.” 
If  it  was  in  simple  obedience  t  >  such  divine 
instruction  that  Abel  did  bring  “of  the 
firstlings  of  his  flock  and  of  the  fat  there¬ 
of,”  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
“Jehovah  had  respect  unto  Abel  and  to 
his  offering.”  Such  obedient  faith,  such 
submissive  acceptance  of  God’s  word, 
e^^denced  by  suitable  and  obedient  action, 
is  most  evidently  the  faith  which  is  becom¬ 
ing  to  a  guilty  being. 

We  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
God  had  given  substantially  such  direc¬ 
tions.  We  know  not  how  else  to  account 
for  penitent  and  pious  men  in  fact  offering 
such  sacrifices ;  still  less  for  God’s  accept¬ 
ance  of  them,  least  of  all  for  the  signal  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  Abel’s  offering  in  contrast  with 
the  rejection  of  Cain’s,  and  the  inspired 
explanation  of  this,  that  Abel’s  offering 
was  “  by  faith.” 

Whether  the  typical  impprt  of  the  bloody 
sacrifice  was  explained  to  those  first  peni¬ 
tent  believers,  whether  Abel  and  Adam  and 
Seth  understood  that  the  blood  of  their 
laml>s  or  kids  or  kine  foretokened  the  rich¬ 
er  blood  of  “  the  seed  of  the  woman,”  we 


need  not  attempt  to  decide.  If  God  did 
then  reveal  that,  a  true  faith  must  have 
accepted  that.  If  He  only  gave  them  the 
symbol,  and  left  them  slowly  to  study  out 
its  meaning,  we  need  not  doubt  that  He 
was  patient  with  their  feeble  and  stumbling 
guesses,  and  kiiufiy  accepted  their  submis¬ 
sive  and  obedient  endeavor  to  walk  in  the 
light  as  He  gave  it  to  them  ;  yes,  to  walk 
even  in  the  darkness,  wherever  His  voice 
and  His  hand  would  lead  them.  Every¬ 
where  and  always  the  true  test  of  faith  is 
simple  and  sincere  obedience.  Simple  com¬ 
pliance  is  ever  the  accepted  evidence  of 
trust. 

Abel  had  and  showed  a  submissive,  com¬ 
pliant,  obedient  faith.  Cain’s  failure  was 
not  in  the  value  of  his  offering ;  he  lacked 
a  compliant,  obedient,  submissive  faith. 

Now,  as  in  the  days  of  Cain  and  Abel,  a 
man  may  have  and  avow  a  sincere  belief  in 
God,  as  a  real  Being,  “  the  one  only  living 
and  true  God,”  “  maker  of  heaven  and 
earth  ”  ;  may  acknowledge  Him  as  his  own 
maker  and  ruler  and  benefactor,  and  yet 
may  fail  of  the  only  acceptance  which  God 
can  give  to  a  sinner,  because  he  will  not 
make  due  acknowledgement  of  his  guilt ; 
does  not  submissively  take  God’s  declared 
estimate  of  that  guilt ;  and  does  not  com¬ 
ply  with  God’s  revealed  method  of  release 
from  that  guilt ;  in  other  words,  simply 
because  he  does  not  submissively  and 
trustfully  accejit  the  divine  expiation  of 
his  guilt. 

A  SUMMER  AT  PEACE  COTTAGE. 

BY  S,  YV.  PRATT. 

[Entered  according  to  Act  of  Congress,  In  the  year 
1879,  by  8.  W.  PBATT  In  the  office  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  at  Washington.] 

Chapter  VII. 

METHODS  OF  AUTHORITY. 

Several  d.ays  elap.sed  before  the  ne.xt  talk. 
Meanwhile  many  questions  arising  from  the 
last,  were  dlseu.ssed  privately.  Laura  had 
undergone  a  contest  with  Grace,  which  was 
long  and  painful.  The  child  stubbornly  and 
angrily  refused  to  obey  a  direct  command. 
Laura  told  her  she  could  not  have  her  break¬ 
fast  until  she  obe\-ed.  Grace  held  out  until 
night,  and  her  mother's  firmness  was  severe¬ 
ly  tested.  Had  she  been  at  home,  she  would 
probably  have  yielded  before  the  child  did. 
Towards  night  she  went  to  Aunt  Lucilla  and 
asked  her  ivhat  she  should  do. 

Aunt  Lucilla  replied  ‘Since  the  contest  is 
begun,  I  don’t  see  anj'thing  to  do  but  to  per¬ 
sist  until  your  authority  is  respected.  It 
may  be  the  turning-point  in  the  child’s  life; 
and  if  she  j’ields  now,  she  will  obey  all  the 
more  readily  hereafter.’ 

‘Do  you  think  I  was  wise  in  trying  to  make 
her  mind  ?  ’  asked  Laura. 

‘  You  may  ask  me  that  question  at  our  next 
talk,’  she  replied. 

Grace  held  out  until  bed-time,  refusing  all 
overtures  of  sympathy.  Even  Johnny  wont 
to  her  and  said  ‘  Grade,  please  mind  your 
mamma,’  but  she  pushed  him  away.  Laura 
had  often  during  the  day  prajmd  over  the 
matter,  and  the  others  had  also  prayed  for 
the  child.  When  her  mother  went  to  undress 
her  for  bed,  Grace  ran  to  meet  her,  and  threw 
her  arms  around  her  neck,  crying  and  saying 
‘  I  will  be  good,  mamma ;  I  will  be  good.  I 
love  you.’  Laura  cried  with  her,  and  kissed 
her  again  and  again.  After  awhile  she  Said 
to  Grace  ‘  Let  us  kneel  down  and  tell  God  all 
about  it.’  They  knelt  down,  and  Laura  ask¬ 
ed  God  to  forgive  and  give  her  a  new  heart 
for  Jesus’  sake,  and  to  help  her  and  both  of 
them  to  be  good.  Thus  she  impressed  upon 
her  that  her  disobedience  was  also  sin  against 
God.  Grace  had  reason  to  remember  this, 
and  so  did  her  mother,  as  a  point  of  vei'y 
great  importance  in  their  lives. 

When  they  met  for  their  talk,  Aunt  Lucilla 
asked  Laura  for  her  question. 

Laura  said  ‘  My  question  was  whether  I 
was  wise  in  trying  to  make  Grace  mind  as  I 
did ;  but  the  result  has  partly  answered  it.’ 

‘I  saw  no  other  way,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla, 
‘after  the  contest  had  begun,  but  to  carry  it 
out.  Had  you  not  done  so,  your  authority 
would  have  been  weakened,  if  not  spurned ; 
and  if  she  had  begun  so  earlj'  to  have  her 
own  way,  there  is  no  telling  to  what  it  would 
have  led,  of  trouble  and  evil,  to  you  and  her. 
In  one  way  or  another,  authority’  must  be  es¬ 
tablished  ;  but  you  ought  carefully  to  study 
ways  and  means.’ 

‘  What  else  could  I  have  done  ?  ’  asked 
Laura. 

‘  It  is  not  always  necessary  or  wise  to  make 
a  direct  issue  with  a  child,  for  then  you  must 
carry  it  out  to  the  end.  We  cannot  control 
the  will  except  indirectly.  You  might  have 
deprived  Grace  of  her  breakfast,  or  liave  re¬ 
fused  her  something  she  loved,  or  have  kept 
her  at  home  from  some  place,  all  of  which 
were  in  your  power.  Wliat  I  might  call  phys¬ 
ical  penalties  are  in  your  power.  It  was  not 
necessary  for  you  to  have  made  any  alterna¬ 
tive.  In  the  place  of  it  you  might  have  pass¬ 
ed  by  the  disobedience,  and  until  a  proper 
occasion  came  to  call  it  up,  and  then  have 
deprived  her  of  something  which  should  cause 
her  to  remember  the  next  time  to  obey.  It 
should  never  be  passed  over  entirely.  If  you 
make  the  penalty  to  last  until  the  command 
is  obeyed,  you  may  incur  continuous  disobe¬ 
dience  and  greatly  aggravate  the  ease.  Had 
the  penalty  been  once  for  all,  the  affair  would 
have  ended  with  its  infliction.  Be  careful 
not  to  bring  about  a  contest,  or  aggravate  it 
when  made.’ 

‘  I  see,’  said  Laura,  ‘  that  I  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn.’ 

‘  Yes,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘And  you  can 
learn  to  save  yourself  much  trouble.  You 
will  at  least  profit  by  former  experience.’ 

‘  I  came  across  a  remarkable  example,’  said 
C!ousin  Mary,  ‘  of  the  importance  of  these  ear¬ 
ly  contests,  in  the  life  of  Prof.  Albert  Hop¬ 
kins.  He  was  a  man  of  indomitable  will  won¬ 
derfully  controlled.  When  he  was  from  two 
to  three  years  old,  he  was  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  his  mother,  who  was 
seated,  bade  him  come  to  her.  He  refused; 
she  used  persuasion  with  no  avail,  and  then 
went  and  whipped  him.  Seating  herself 
again,  she  told  him  to  come.  He  again  re¬ 
fused,  and  was  again  whipped ;  and  this  went 
on,  the  whipping  becoming  more  severe,  till 
It  seemed  as  if  he  would  bo  whipped  to  death. 
During  the  whippings  he  screamed,  and  then 
stood  sullen  and  defiant.  At  length,  after  the 


severest  whipping  of  all,  when  his  mother! 
had  seated  herself  and  bade  him  come,  he  j 
stretched  out  both  arms  and  ran  to  her,  and 
hid  his  face  in  her  lap  and  sobbed.  From 
that  time  he  was  never  disobedient,  and  grew 
up  to  be  one  of  the  most  olie  lient  and  dutiful 
of  sons.  Hi‘re  was  the  turning  of  the  life  of 
this  most  useful  and  holy  man  of  God.’ 

‘I  have  a  still  more  marked  case,’  said 
Helen,  ‘  in  a  ti’aet  written  by  Dr,  H.  A.  Nel¬ 
son.  He  says  of  a  child  “  whicdi  did  not  wait 
so  long  before  she  began  to  show  resistance. 
She  would  stiffen  her  little  body  and  all  its 
limbs,  as  she  lay  in  our  arms,  or  would  strug¬ 
gle  against  that  to  which  we  thought  best  to 
hold  her,  screaming  forth  her  infantile  wrath 
in  inarticulate  cries,  while  yet  she  could 
speak  no  words,  nor  understand  any  woi’ds  in 
which  we  could  reason  with  her.  The  pa¬ 
rents  gently,  lovingly,  but  firmly  asserted 
their  will.  It  cost  the  child  some  bodily 
pain.  It  cost  the  parental  hearts  keen  an¬ 
guish.  But  the  infantile  will  yielded,  the 
baby’s  head  drooped  in  submission,  the  whole 
muscular  system  relapsed  into  jdiant  surren¬ 
der.  The  child  woke  from  the  ensuing  sleep 
with  loving  smiles,  ready  for  jjyous  compli¬ 
ance  with  every  jjarental  wish.  Never  again 
did  she  offer  resistance  to  the  will  of  her  pa¬ 
rents.  She  grew  uj)  not  only  affectionate  and 
amiable  and  obedbuit  to  her  jiarenls,  but  also 
l)rayorful  and  devout  towanls  God.  The 
principle  of  submission  to  right  authority, 
was  settled  and  fixed  in  the  heart  before  the 
mind  was  able  to  reason  it  out,  to  think  it 
through.”  ’ 

‘  The  point  I  wished  to  enforce  at  the  close 
of  our  last  talk,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘  was  that 
the  will  might  be  iin]>ressed  from  the  first 
with  a  habit  and  spirit  of  obedience,  and  that 
such  obedience  should  by  some  means  be  se¬ 
cured.  This  wouM  prove  a  great  blessing 
both  to  parents  and  children.’ 

‘Auntie,’ asked  Laura,  ‘please give  us  some 
examples  or  ways  of  doing  this.’ 

‘  I  will  try,’  said  Aunt  Lucilla.  ‘Among  the 
first  things  of  the  child’s  life  is  eating,  and 
through  this  ttiere  may  go  on  a  constant 
training.  If  a  habit  is  formed  of  nursing  at 
fixed  times,  it  will  bo  easy  to  transfer  it  to 
the  eating.  If  from  the  start  a.  child  is  per¬ 
mitted  to  have  only  what  kind  of  food,  and 
as  much  as,  his  ]mrents  think  best,  and  no 
amount  of  crying  or  teasing  avails  to  change 
tlie  decision,  he  will  soon  learn  to  obey  in 
this  matter  without  trouble.  Here  parents 
have  fullest  power  to  enforce  obedience;  and 
if,  in  the  matter  of  eating,  this  point  is  firm¬ 
ly  settled,  tlie  same  principle  of  obedience 
will  follow  with  reference  to  indulgence  and 
liberty  in  other  things.  Another  place  where 
this  principle  may  be  established  early,  will 
be  in  a  child’s  plays,  when  he  is  taught  the 
difference  between  meum  and  luum.  He 
doesn’t  know  what  he  maj*  have  or  touch  un¬ 
til  he  is  taught.  When  you  tell  him  that  he 
cannot  have  anything,  there  is  a  temptation 
to  disobedience.  If  he  takes  a  book,  and  you 
forbid  it  and  i)ut  it  up,  and  he  takes  it  again, 
there  is  disobedience,  which  calls  for  disci¬ 
pline  at  once.  If  he  is  allowed  to  do  this  un¬ 
punished,  your  authority  is  gone  thus  early. 
This  discipline  must  begin  as  soon  as  he  can 
creep.  When  he  takes  the  book  the  second 
time,  spat  his  liands,  and  put  it  back.  Let 
the  punishment  surely  follow  the  offence.  I 
have  sometimes  made  the  child  put  it  back, 
but  that  brings  on  a  contest  like  that  you  had 
with  Grace.  You  must  gain  this  point  in 
some  way  as  earlj'  as  possible.’ 

‘  You  can’t  impress  that  too  strongly  upon 
the  girls.  Mother,’  said  Cousin  Mary.  ‘It  is 
of  very  great  importance,  and  reaches  far 
into  the  family  life.  It  saves  or  loses  almost 
ye.ars  of  time,  and  trouble  without  end.  It 
isn’t  possible  to  have  an  orderly  house  where 
the  children  haven’t  learned  this  one  thing. 
When  Cousin  Nellie  visited  me,  her  visit  was 
spoiled  by  being  obliged  to  give  so  much 
time  to  her  littie  boy.  Ho  would  have  what¬ 
ever  ho  fancied,  and  she  did  little  else  than 
w'atch  or  run  after  him,  lost  he  should  soil  or 
break  something.  I  began  to  fear  that  all 
my  pretty  things  would  be  ruined.  When 
she  was  out  of  the  room,  I  commanded  him 
firmly  to  let  something  alone,  and  ho  obeyed 
at  once,  showing  that  the  fault  was  in  her. 
At  the  table,  also,  the  meal  was  made  un¬ 
pleasant  for  us  all  by  his  whims.’ 

‘That  reminds  me,’  said  Aunt  Lucilia,  ‘of 
a  cali  at  Mrs.  Harding’s.  Her  little  child  of 
less  than  three  years  took  up  all  of  her  time, 
and  that  of  her  mother.  He  woidd  have  what 
he  pleased  from  the  centre-table ;  and  from 
the  looks,  this  was  not  the  first  time.  His 
mother  had  to  hold  the  broken-backed  album, 
lest  he  should  ruin  it  completely ;  and  finally, 
in  shame  and  confusion,  she  left  the  room, 
taking  the  child  by  force,  so  that  I  could  visit 
with  her  mother  in  peace.  O  how  I  pitied 
the  young  mother !  I  ionged  to  tell  her  kind¬ 
ly  where  the  trouble  was,  and  to  help  her ; 
but  I  knew  it  would  not  do,  unasked.  Now 
when  I  see  her  riding  out  with  her  children, 
looking  s  >  dragged  out,  I  do  not  wonder  at  it. 
Her  whole  life  is  burdened,  and  her  children 
are  in  danger  of  ruin  through  her  want  of 
firmness.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that 
haif  a  mother’s  time  is  saved  by  establishing 
her  authority  firmly  at  the  outset,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  her  pleasure  in  her  children  is  doubly 
enhanced.  Let  me  read  you  what  Dr.  Bush- 
nell  says :  “The  most  important  age  of  Chris¬ 
tian  nurture  is  the  first — that  which  we  have 
called  the  age  of  impressions — just  that  ago 
in  which  the  duties  and  cai'es  of  a  really 
Christian  nurture  are  so  commonly  postpon¬ 
ed,  or  a.ssumed  to  have  not  yet  arrived.  I 
have  no  scales  to  measure  quantities  of  effect 
In  this  matter  of  early  training;  but  I  may 
be  allowed  to  express  my  solemn  conviction, 
that  more,  as  a  general  fact,  is  done,  or  lost 
by  neglect  of  doing,  on  a  child’s  immortality, 
in  the  first  three  years  of  his  life,  than  in  all 
his  years  of  discipline  afterward.  Let  every 
Christian  father  and  mother  understand,  when 
their  child  is  three  years  old,  that  they  have 
done  more  than  half  of  all  they  will  ever  do 
for  his  character.”  ’ 

‘If  that  is  true,’ said  Laura,  ‘  then  I  have 
lost  almost  half  of  my  chance  with  Grace.  If 
I  ever  have  any  more  children,  I  shall  begin 
to  train  them  as  soon  as  they  are  born.’ 

‘I  think  Dr.  Bushnell  is  right,’  said  Cousin 
Mary.  ‘  I  let  one  of  my  children  go  away 
from  me  when  she  was  about  three  years  old, 
and  she  learned  some  things  which  I  found 
very  hard  to  make  her  unlearn.  Mr.  Daven¬ 
port,  who  controls  the  orphan  asylum  named 
after  his  father,  said  he  would  only  take  or¬ 
phan  girls  under  seven  years  of  age  and  of 
good  parentage ;  for  he  found,  by  long  expe¬ 
rience,  that  unless  they  had  been  well  brought 


up,  he  could  not  later  counteract  the  evil  ef¬ 
fects  of  poor  training.’ 

‘I  shall  refer  to  this  again,’  .said  Aunt  Lu¬ 
cilla,  ‘  when  wo  come  to  the  subject  of  early 
conver.sioii,  where  it  has  a  still  more  impor¬ 
tant  bearing.’ 

‘Auntie,  I  have  some  more  questions,’  said 
Laura.  ‘  I  see  a  great  many  things  now  I 
never  have  thought  of  before.’ 

‘What  is  one  of  your  questions?’  asked 
Aunt  Lucilla. 

‘The  first  is,’  she  replied,  ‘whether  such 
government  does  not  weaken  a  child's  respect 
and  love  for  his  parents.’ 

‘So  far  from  it,’ rej)lied  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘it 
has  the  very  opposite  effect.  Indulgence  the 
rather  weakens  a  child’s  respect  for  his  pa¬ 
rents,  and  there  can  be  no  love  without  re¬ 
spect.  You  need  not  be  harsh  in  your  com¬ 
mands.  Firmness  and  gontlene.ss  may  go  to¬ 
gether.  You  can  often  make  them  as  polite 
requests,  as  “Please  do  it.”  A  child  also 
loses  faith  in  indulgent  parents,  and  their 
opinions  and  word  come  to  bo  of  little  ac¬ 
count.  And  a  child  reasons  that  if  his  pa¬ 
rents  do  not  enforce  their  commands,  no  one 
else  will ;  and  so  he  becomes  lawless,  and  is 
itidirectly  trained  to  evil.  If  parents  give 
commands  with  an  alternative,  and  do  not 
carry  them  out,  there  is  a  sort  of  untruthful- 
ness  about  it  which  leads  the  child  to  think 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep  his  word,  and 
then  they  wonder  why  their  child  doesn’t  tell 
the  truth.  Those  little  things  are  far-reach¬ 
ing.  My  childi-en  used  to  kiss  and  love  me 
more  than  ever  after  punishment,  for  they 
knew  I  loved  them,  and  did  it  for  their  good. 
They  know  when  they  deserve  punishment  as 
well  as  we  do.  It  is  not  wise  to  threaten 
children,  for  if  you  fail  to  carry  out  the 
threat,  you  weaken  your  authority.’ 

‘Mother,’  said  Cousin  Mary,  ‘  I  never  shall 
forget  ealling  at  Mrs.  Taintor’s,  whose  chil¬ 
dren  were  scolded  and  threatened  continual¬ 
ly,  but  never  made  to  mind.  After  rebuking 
her  daughter  several  times  for  her  noise,  she 
said  at  last  “  You  stoj)  that  noise  or  I'll  put 
you  down  c<}llar — I  guess.”  ’ 

‘  Why  !  ’  said  Laura,  ‘  that  is  about  the  way 
I  had  begun  with  Grace.  What  a  weak  wo¬ 
man  I  am  !  Auntie,  I  want  to  ask  if  it  is  true 
that  grandparents  spoil  grandchildren  by  in¬ 
dulgence,  or  is  that  a  slander  against  them  ?  ’ 

‘  It  is  necessarily  quite  true  in  very  many 
cases,’ rei)lied  Aunt  Lucilla,  ‘for  no  one  has 
full  authority,  under  God,  except  ])arents ; 
and  grandparents  do  not  feel  that  they  have 
the  same  right  to  command  and  enforce  obe¬ 
dience  as  with  their  own  children.  All  i)a- 
rents  ai’e  very  sensitive  about  having  any  one 
usurp  authority  over  their  children,  and  will 
not  permit  even  grandparents  to  do  with  their 
children  what  they  do  themselves.  I  remem¬ 
ber  how  strict  my  sister  was  with  her  own 
children,  but  with  her  grandchildren  she 
seemed  to  have  lost  her  good  gov  rnment. 
Yet  when  she  went  to  live  with  her  son,  whose 
wife  had  died,  she  governed  his  children  as 
well  as  she  had  her  own.  It  was  because  she 
had  a  mother’s  authority  over  them.’ 

‘  I  never  thought  of  that  before,’  said  Cousin 
Mary,  ‘  but  now  I  see  why  I  could  not  punish 
Harry  when  he  was  with  me,  as  I  did  my  own 
boy.  I  did  not  fool  that  I  had  the  same  au¬ 
thority  over  him.’ 

[This  chapter  concluded  next  week.] 

ECHOES  FRO.M  THE  AMERICAN  BOARD. 

Dr.  N.  G.  Clark,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  in 
his  admirable  paper  on  Japan,  said,  near  the 
close : 

The  first  evangelical  sermon  in  the  Japan¬ 
ese  language  was  preached  by  a  missionary 
of  this  Board  at  Kobe,  seven  years  ago,  to  a 
native  audience  consisting  of  one  person,  be¬ 
sides  the  domestics  in  the  missionary’s  fami¬ 
ly  ;  and  the  first  native  pastor  was  ordained 
in  January,  1877,  over  a  church  in  Osaka. 
There  are  now  fourteen  churches  connected 
with  this  Board  alone,  with  a  membership  of 
between  four  and  five  hundred,  while  the  en¬ 
tire  number  of  evangelical  churches  connect¬ 
ed  with  different  missionary  bodies  is  not  less 
than  fifty,  and  more  than  a  hundred  native 
preachers  are  proclaiming  salvation  by  Christ 
to  their  countrymen.  Loss  than  ten  converts 
ten  years  ago ;  no  church  organized  ;  no  native 
agency ;  no  schools  for  the  training  of  such  an 
agency ;  no  missionary  devoted  to  preaching ; 
only  the  scantiest  Chiistian  literature,  and 
that  derived  from  China ;  placards  everywhere 
denouncing  the  very  name  of  Christian,  till 
the  utterance  of  the  word  blanched  the  face 
and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  listen¬ 
er  ;  to-day  more  than  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred  professed  believers  in  Christ ;  a  recogniz¬ 
ed  evangelical  community  three  times  larger ; 
a  fine  body  of  earnest  and  faithful  native 
preachers;  Christian  schools  tor  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  a  native  ministry;  a  Christian  litera¬ 
ture,  includii'g  more  than  100,000  copies  of 
portions  of  the  New  Testament;  editions  of 
the  life  of  Christ,  and  other  works,  reckoned 
by  thousands,  and  finding  a  ready  sale;  a 
Christian  newspaper  that  circulates  in  all 
parts  of  the  empire;  and  illustrating  in  their 
lives  the  faith  that  breathes  tlirough  all,  more 
than  a  hundred  and  sixty  devoted  men  and 
women  from  Christian  lands — these  are  facts 
to  quicken  the  faith  and  to  encourage  the 
most  vigorous  exertion  till  the  field  be  won. 
And  yet  our  oldest  ml.ssionary,  with  abundant 
opportunity  of  careful  observation,  remarks 
that  “the  change  in  the  moral  aspect  of  the 
countrj’  is  in  no  wise  measured  by  the  number 
of  Christians  who  have  been  gathered  into 
the  churches,  but  the  influence  of  Christian 
thought  and  sentiment  is  manifest  in  every 
direction.”  Still  we  must,  not  forget,  that 
considered  simply  as  a  system  of  opinions 
and  practices,  Christianity  is  at  a  great  dis¬ 
advantage  with  other  systems  of  religion 
which  appeal  to  the  lower  elements  of  our 
nature,  and  are  less  exacting  in  their  require¬ 
ments.  But  happily  Christianity  is  not  a  mere 
system  of  doctrinesor  a  formu.aryof  conduct, 
but  a  life— a  life  inspired  in  and  through  faith 
in  the  Itord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  the  facts  and 
revelations  of  the  Gospel,  a  life  from  above. 

DR.  RICHARD  S.  STORRS. 

I  am  under  great  embarrassment  in  being 
called  upon  so  suddenly  to  speak,  in  view  of 
the  gravity,  the  solemnity,  immense  relations 
of  the  subjects  which  have  been  presented  in 
the  papers  which  have  been  read.  I  feel,  in 
attempting  to  follow  these  papers  with  such 
remarks  as  may  be  suggested  to  me  at  the 
moment,  much  as  a  man  may  feel  when  run¬ 
ning  after  an  express  train — very  uncertain 
whether  he  can  catch  it,  and  perfectly  sure 
that  he  cannot  add  anything  to  its  momen¬ 
tum.  I  was  grateful  for  the  cough  which  in¬ 
terrupted  our  honored  brother  Clark  before 
he  got  through  his  paper,  at  just  the  moment 
when  I  was  requested  to  say  a  few  words  at 
the  close,  because  it  delayed  him  at  least  two 
minutes,  and  gave  me  so  much  longer  time 
for  j)repanvtion. 

I  had  followed  up  to  that  point,  with  ex¬ 
treme  interest  and  absorbed  attention,  the 
admirable  paper  which  he  was  reading,  upon 
the  introduction  and  the  spread  of  Christiani¬ 
ty  in  the  islands  of  Jai>an.  It  recalled  to  me 
an  incident  of  the  earliest  year  of  my  minis¬ 
try.  When  I  was  at  Brookline,  near  Boston, 
thirty-four  years  ago,  the  venerable  Dr. 
Jenks,  then  of  Boston,  asked  me  one  day  if  I 
had  any  objection  to  having  in  my  parish  a 


ladies’  prayer-mooting  for  the  special  purpose 
of  socking  the  ovangolization  of  the  islands 
of  Ja|)an.  I  said  ‘No’  of  course;  but  I  con- 
fosscil  that  I  was  somewhat  staggered  by  the 
request,  or  tin'  que.stion.  On  imiuiry  I  found 
that  two  or  thri'e  ladies  in  Boston  had  been 
interested  in  tlie  Ja])anese  throiigli  the  beau¬ 
tiful  ornamented  wart«  whicli  were  being  ini- 
[torlcd  occasionally  at  that  time,  tliou.gh  very 
rarely  in  compari.ion  with  tlie  jiresent  timy, 
from  the  islands,  and  had  associated  them¬ 
selves  to  pray  for  the  conversion  of  the  dis¬ 
tant  Empire.  I  said  to  Dr.  Jenks— who,  as 
will  be  remembered  b,v  all  who  knew  him, 
was  as  the  saying  is  “  as  deaf  as  a  jio.st” — I 
shouted  into  his  (‘ar-trumpet  “How  lon.g  bi'- 
fore  you  exiicct  Jajian  to  be  converted?” 
He  had  the  mild,  delicate  voice  of  a  deaf  [ler- 
son,  and  his  answer  came  gently;  “I  don’t 
know  when  ;  perhaps  in  about  thirty  years!” 
Well,  it  seemed  as  hopeless  at  that  lime  as  to 
convert  salt  mines  into  an  army  of  seddiers; 
or  as  it  would  bo  for  a  child  to  reach  up  and 
grasp  the  moon,  and  tndl  it  down  to  light 
the.se  streets  of  Syracuse.  Yet,  as  the  result 
has  shown,  the  ohl  gentleman  had  in  him  the 
sjiirit  of  pro[>hocy,  which  is  the  sinrit  of  tin* 
Lord ;  and  although  the  times  and  the  sea¬ 
sons  it  was  not  given  him  to  know,  he  was 
therefore  as  sure  as  he  was  of  his  own  exist¬ 
ence,  that  in  the  space  of  not  many  years  tlie 
work  for  which  they  had  met  togetlier  to  coun¬ 
sel  and  to  i>ray,  would  be  accomjilished.  .  .  . 

So  Christ  has  been  opening,  and  so  He  is 
to  open  in  the  time  to  come,  the  Gosjiel  to 
the  heathen  and  the  world  to  tin;  Gospel.  He 
is  to  do  it  still,  and  to  do  it  suddenly.  Have 
you  ever  dwelt  ujion  the  emphasis  whicli 
jiropcrly  belongs  to  lhat  word  “suddenly  ”  in 
the  ancient  projihecy,  “The  Lord  shall  come 
to  His  tenqile  suddenly  ”  ?  After  long  jireji- 
aration,  after  entirely  adequate  jireparatioii ; 
but  the  final  effect  to  be  realized  in  a  moment 
by  Him  to  whom  a  moment  is  as  a  thousand 
years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  a  single  day 
or  a  single  moment.  The  long  process  of 
lireparation  went  on  in  the  Homan  Einjiire, 
until  at  last,  suddenl.y,  scarcely  one  genera¬ 
tion  after  the  final  edict  of  bloody  jiereceu- 
tion  by  Dloclesian  from  that  palace  of  Nico- 
niedia,  uiuler  the  shadow  of  whoso  walls  is 
now  a  Christian  mission,  came  the  stupen¬ 
dous  conversion  of  the  Empire  under  Con¬ 
stantine,  and  the  blazoning  of  the  cross  ujion 
the  inijierial  standard.  Suddenly,  when  Lu¬ 
ther  saw  that  text  “The  just  shall  live  by 
faith,”  the  lleformation  was  born  which 
brought  back  the  evangelical  age  to  the  whole 
of  Northern  Europe,  and  shot  its  impulses 
over  the  world.  Sinldeniy  the  Lord  wrought 
when  slavery  was  abolished  in  this  country; 
and  we  who  had  been  expectin.g  its  gradual 
waste  and  ultimate  disaiqiearance  after  gen¬ 
erations  and  pm-haps  eenturies  of  protest  and 
of  struggle,  saw  it  wi|)ed  out  as  in  a  day  by 
the  red  right  hand  of  tiie  Most  High.  The 
elements  are  long  in  being  gathered  and  jire- 
liared,  but  the  cryst.al  flashes  suddenly  into 
form.  There  is  a  long  driving  down  of  the 
drill  through  many  strata,  but  suddenly  the 
gTcat  fountain  leaps  in  the  air  with  its  glanc¬ 
ing  sheaf  of  water,  a  hundred  feet  in  height, 
because  the  drill  has  taiiped  at  last  the  sub¬ 
terranean  stream.  That  is  God’s  method. 
That  is  the  way  in  which  He  identities  His 
processi's  in  the  world.  It  is  the  proce.ss  of  a 
canqiaign.  The  conversion  of  the  Emiiire 
and  the  reformation  of  religion,  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  commerce,  the  colonization  of  this 
country  with  a  free  and  Christian  people,  the 
widening  dominion  given  to  this  people  on 
this  continent — they  are  all  steps  in  the  un¬ 
folding  of  this  supreme  jilan.  .  .  .  And  let 
us  not  forget  that  the  American  Board  was 
born  out  of  poverty,  and  that  it  will  lose  the 
vigor  and  splendor  of  its  earlier  life  when  it 
ceases  to  gather,  to  cherish,  and  to  rejoice  in 
the  gifts  that  come  out  of  jioverti’. 

I  talked  the  other  day  with  one  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  earnest  priests  whom  I 
know  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church;  a  high¬ 
ly  accomplished  man,  sincerely  desirous  to 
do  good  in  his  way,  and  the  light  which  he 
sees  directs  him.  Ho  hne  built  In  one  of  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  city,  in  which  we  both 
live,  a  church,  a  school,  a  hospital,  a  lecture- 
hall,  and  a  reading-room.  He  has  then  all 
the  apjiaratus  for  training  and  helping  all  of 
his  immense  congregation,  from  the  e.arliest 
periods  of  life  on  to  its  latest.  I  said  “  Where 
in  the  world  does  your  money  come  from  ?  ” 
His  reply  was,  “It  comes  from  the  poor.  I 
cannot  go  as  you  may  do  to  one  man  and  an¬ 
other,  and  say  I  want  a  hundred  dollars,  or 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  perhaps  a  thousand 
dollars.  I  will  tell  you  where  I  get  my  money. 
Ninety-five  dollars  on  the  average  every  Sun¬ 
day  conies  to  me  in  pennies.”  Yes,  my 
friends,  it  is  the  money  which  comes  in  pen¬ 
nies  that  must  be  brought  to  fill  the  treasure- 
chest,  until  you  cannot  shut  the  lid !  It  is 
the  money  which  comes  in  pennies  that  stim¬ 
ulates  the  prayer  which  is  to  follow  behind 
tlie  money,  and  to  make  it  effective.  Such 
jirayer  of  the  jioor  brings  the  power  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  upon  the  hearts  of  rich  men,  now 
and  then,  and  it  keeps  the  Holy  Ghost  upon 
the  hearts  of  those  who  are  to  arrange  and 
administer  this  work. 

DR.  J.  O.  MEANS. 

Dr.  Means  read  a  paper  on  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  mission  in  Africa.  After  discu.ss- 
ing  the  merits  of  several  localities,  ho  re¬ 
commended  the  region  of  Bihe  and  Coanza, 
because  of  its  healthful  situation,  because 
there  seems  to  bo  more  approach  to  a  largo 
compact  kingdom,  because  barbarism  will  be 
attacked  on  the  western  side  where  other  so¬ 
cieties  are  not  at  work,  and  because  it  is  com¬ 
paratively  easy  of  access.  Regarding  the 
region  of  Dana  and  Mt.  Konia,  the  other  most 
promising  point,  he  said  :  On  the  oast  side 
of  Africa,  two  or  three  degrees  north  of  the 
equator,  thei’e  is  a  knot  of  mountains  which 
reach  an  altitude  almost  as  high  as  Mt.  Blanc 
would  be  with  Mt.  Washington  on  the  top  of 
it.  Two  of  these  mountains,  Kilimanjaro  and 
Kenia,  though  under  the  verj*  equator,  with 
the  torrid  zone  blazing  square  down  upon 
them  twelve  months  of  tlie  year,  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  and  feed  great  rivers, 
which  flow  through  forests  of  priceless  tim¬ 
ber,  and  fertilize  fields  which  only  need  the 
peace  and  security  of  Christian  civilization  to 
be  granaries  of  wealth.  It  is  in  favor  of  this 
region  that  several  gentlemen  in  missionary 
and  scientific  circles,  deeply  interested  in  our 
undertaking,  and  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
African  cxjilorations,  without  previously  ex¬ 
changing  a  word  with  each  other,  spontane¬ 
ously  named  this  as  above  all  others  the  re¬ 
gion  they  would  recommend  to  the  Board. 
“  The  climate  is  beautiful  and  healthy.”  The 
tribes  south  of  the  river  are  branches  of  the 
Wapokonio  and  Ukambani,  not  very  numer¬ 
ous,  but  accessible  to  missionarj’  effort.  Min¬ 
gled  with  these  tribes  south  of  the  Dana,  and 
chiefly  occupying  the  region  north  of  it,  are 
the  Gallas.  a  vigorous,  dominating  race,  iiutu- 
boring  many  millions,  and  dividing  with  the 
Somali  the  vast  territory  northward  to  Abys¬ 
sinia.  The  Gallas  are  not  negroes  proper: 
they  are  classed  among  the  Hamitic families; 
are  “  of  a  dark  brown  color,  luiwerfully  built, 
more  savage  looking  from  their  hair  worn 
like  a  mane  on  their  shoulders.”  In  the 
neighborhood  of  Abyssinia  they  are  Moham¬ 
medans,  and  tillers  of  the  soil ;  under  the 
equator  they  are  heathen,  and  lead  a  nomadic 
lite,  as  breeders  of  cattle,  immense  herds  of 
which  feed  on  the  succulent  plains  watered 
by  the  Dana  and  the  Jub. 

HON.  W’M.  E.  DODGE. 

We  have  heard  to-day  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  and  the  prayers  of  this  Board  for  the 
last  seventy  years ;  how  God  has  gone  before 
us  opening  the  doors ;  how  in  His  providence 
He  has  been  providing  the  means ;  how  the 
cupidity  and  avarice  and  the  ingenuity  of  man 
have,  by  the  jirovidence  of  God,  been  operat¬ 
ing  for  the  extension  of  this  work.  At  the 
early  commencement,  O  how  far  off  were 
those  lands  1  I  remember  well,  though  a  boy, 
when  the  first  missionaries  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands  sailed;  I  remember  as  they  went 
away  In  that  little  whale  ship,  that  it  was  a 
whole  year  before  we  heard  of  their  arrival. 
I  remember  when  Myron  Winslow,  our  next 
door  neighbor,  a  young  man,  shut  up  his  store 
and  commenced  to  study  with  Dr.  Lathrop 


of  Norwich;  prejiarod  himself  for  Andover; 
married  Lathrop’s  daughter,  and  sailed  for 
Ceylon.  It  was  long,  long  months  before  we 
heard  of  his  arrival.  Now,  in  the  providence 
of  God,  the  world  is  brought  together.  No 
jilace  seems  far  away.  Steamships  are  mak¬ 
ing  the  highway  for  our  missionaries  almost 
a  jilcasuic  trip.  We  take  up  our  evening  pa- 
]icr,  and  we  read  the  same  date  in  St.  reteis- 
liurg,  in  London,  Paris,  Berlin,  Vienna,  and 
Constantinoiile.  The  world  is  all  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  providence  of  God. 

DR.  WM.  M.  TAYLOR. 

Do  we  sufficiently  realize  what  the  modern 
missionary  enterprise  has  accomplished  in  a 
single  century  of  the  world  ?  It  was  in  the 
year  1795,  that  the  famous  debates  on  mis¬ 
sions  were  held  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland.  It  is  not  yet  more 
than  one  hundred  years  since  Carey  preached 
that  sermon  out  of  which  ultimately  arose  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  I  think  the  two 
loading  thoughts  were  these  :  “.Attempt  great 
things  and  expect  great  things,” — a  sei’inon 
which  brought  out  the  remark  by  the  vener¬ 
able  Doctor,  “Young  man,  sit  down.  YVhen 
God  wants  a  thing  done,  Ho  will  do  it  irre- 
sjiective  of  cither  you  or  me.”  Those  were 
the  sentiments  of  one  hundred  years  ago.  .  .  . 
I  think,  brethren  of  the  ministry,  that  we 
must,  before  all  things  else,  give  a  higher 
place  to  the  great  missionaiy  enterprise  in 
our  pulpit  discoui’scs.  It  is  not  enough  that 
I  we  content  ourselves  with  giving  one  mis- 
I  sionary  discourse  in  a  j’car.  We  ought  to 
j  give  it  the  iiroininence  it  has  in  the  New 
i  Testament.  We  need  to  have  something 
j  more  of  the  spirit  of  the  rrimilive  Methodist 
1  in  England,  who  took  for  his  text  “They 
i  turned  the  world  upside  down.”  He  divided 
it  into  three  jiarts:  first,  “The  world  is  all 
wrong  side  uji  ”  ;  second,  “The  worhl  is  to  be 
turned  right  side  up”;  third,  “We  arc  the 
men  that  are  to  do  it.”  Now  we  need  to  take 
a  great  deal  of  the  spirit  of  that  Primitive 
Methodist  preacher  to  our  hearts  and  con¬ 
sciences,  and  wo  need  his  determination.  We 
need  to  make  each  of  our  number  to  feel  re- 
spo’’sible  for  the  conversion  of  the  world. 
That  is  only  to  be  secured  through  the  puljiit. 
We  need  to  antagonize  to  the  utmost  ttiat 
lircjudice  against  foreign  missions  which  says 
continually  “  YVe  will  wait  until  the  lieathen 
at  home  are  converted,  then  we  will  go 
abroad.”  ...  I  think  we  ministers  have  also 
a  great  deal  to  do  in  carrying  out  these  reso¬ 
lutions  through  the  work  of  the  Sunday- 
schools.  YVhen  I  went  to  the  Broadway  Tab- 
ernaclo,  I  found  out  there  was  only  a  monthly 
contribution  for  missions  taken"  u[)  by  the 
school.  Now  there  is  a  weekly  contribution. 
But  there  are  other  ways  of  Interesting  the 
Sunday-schools.  We  have  Sunday-school  li¬ 
braries.  While  passing  in  the  porch  on  my 
way  in,  I  tound  a  book  of  bcautil'ul  hymns 
containing  a  Memorial  of  Livingstone.  Why 
have  not  we  read  these  books  in  our  Sunday- 
school  library  ?  Why  have  not  wo  books  cal¬ 
culated  to  enlighten  and  inform  the  people  in 
regard  to  the  great  cause  of  missions,  and 
interest  and  enlighten  the  children  ?  Nothing 
has  been  more  largely  read  among  the  boys 
of  England  than  the  Life  of  Nelson.  Let  us 
have  less  sensational  trash  in  our  library,  and 
more  of  this  noble  Christian  literature  which 
takes  pattern  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Let  us  give  the  names  of  these  people  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  our  children,  instead  of  say¬ 
ing  when  we  come  home  from  church  in  the 
morning,  in  the  hearing  of  children,  “Well, 
it  was  very  jioor  stuff  to-day,  it  was  only  a 
missionary  sermon.” 

PRESIDENT  J.  H.  SEELYE. 

The  paper  of  Dr.  Clark  on  Japan,  that  has 
been  read,  and  submitted  to  the  committee, 
regards  wdiat  may  perhaps  be  called  the 
most  interesting  and  remarkable  chapter  in 
modern  missions.  The  facts  presented  in  it — 
facts  of  which  many  others,  of  the  same  sort, 
might  very  easily  be  gathered — are  such  as 
will  certainly  challenge  the  attention  of  eve¬ 
ry  friend  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  and  defix  the 
aspersions  of  every  foe.  And  yet,  Mr.  Presi¬ 
dent,  and  fathers  and  brethren,  it  does  not 
seem  to  me  that  we  should  be  surprised  at 
such  things  as  these.  They  are  nothing  more 
than  our  Lord  has  promised.  They  are  no¬ 
thing  more  than  He '  is  able  to  perform. 
Neither  do  I  take  it  that  we  should  have 
these  facts  before  us,  as  encouragements  to 
our  increased  hope  or  our  larger  faith,  or  our 
more  entire  consecration  to  our  work  of  mis¬ 
sions.  We  arc  not  deriving  our  encourage¬ 
ment,  our  hope  and  strength  and  faith,  from 
these  occurrences  that  are  taking  place,  in¬ 
teresting  and  remarkable  though  they  are. 
We  rest  our  hope  for  the  work  of  missions  in 
the  promises  of  our  God,  and  we  find  one  un¬ 
failing  Inspiration  in  the  consecration  we  are 
called  upon  to  render,  simply  in  His  com¬ 
mand.  .  .  .  Five  years  ago,  at  the  meeting  of 
the  American  Board  at  Rutland,  wdien  Joseph 
Messena  stood  upon  the  platform  and  made 
his  appeal  for  a  Christian  college — a  training- 
school  for  Christian  ministers  in  Japan — it 
was  through  no  premeditated  plan.  He  had 
often  during  the  process  of  his  education  said 
to  me,  “O  that  w’c  might  have  an  Amherst 
College  in  Japan.”  And  during  the  night  be¬ 
fore  his  speaking  this,  he  lay  awake  during 
most  of  the  night,  praying  that  God  should 
give  him  grace  for  the  efforts  that  he  should 
make  for  His  glory.  Suddenly,  lie  said,  he 
felt  himself  impressed  that  he  must  claim  it 
from  that  audience,  and  he  stood  before  them, 
and  said  “  You  must  give  me  thatcollege,  and 
I  shall  stand  here  until  you  do.”  We  have 
read  about  that  first  class  at  that  college. 
How  fifteen  young  men  came  from  it,  to 
preach  the  Gospel;  trained  there  in  that 
school.  It  was  God’s  work.  It  is  God  carry¬ 
ing  on  His  own  jilan.  It  was  the  same  Provi¬ 
dence  of  God,  and  the  same  brooding  Spirit, 
which  led  this  same  young  man  then  of  Yeddo, 
before  he  had  heard  anything  of  the  Christian 
religion  ;  before  he  heard  that  there  was  any 
such  book  as  the  Bible;  before  he  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  the  true  God  — led  him  in  that 
brooding  spirit  to  give  up  his  idols.  God’s 
spirit  is  abroad  over  the  land,  and  has  led  the 
Japanese  far  more  than  we  suspect. 

PRESIDENT  MARK  HOPKINS. 

In  the  closing  session  of  the  Board,  Dr. 
Mark  Hopkins,  in  his  farew’ell  remarks,  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  speech  of  Dr.  Storrs  the  night 
before,  who  spoke  of  the  fountain  of  Arethu- 
sia  as  having  made  the  ancient  Syracuse  dis¬ 
tinguished.  I  remember  another  distinction 
of  ancient  Syracuse,  said  the  venerable  presi¬ 
dent,  it  was  that  of  a  man  who  lived  there, 
and  who  said  that  if  he  could  but  find  a  port 
sto  ho  could  move  the  world.  We  in  this 
modern  Syracuse  have  found  the  pon  sto.  It 
is  the  Rock  of  Ages,  it  is  the  stone  which  the 
builders  rejected,  which  they  reject  to-day — 
the  precious  cornerstone.  There  is  no  lack 
of  a  pon  sto  to  us ;  what  we  need  is  what  the 
ancient  Syracusan  Archimedes  did  not  need ; 
what  we  need  is  the  machinery  and  the  lever¬ 
age.  Audi  can  tell  you  what  that  is;  it  is 
very  simple,  it  is  Christianity.  It  is  Chris¬ 
tianity,  not  that  can  be  put  In  a  doctrinal 
form  into  any  book,  not  that  can  be  strength¬ 
ened  and  stiffened  into  an  organization, 
through  which  men  maj’  gain  a  living  and 
gratify  their  ambition — in  which  they  can 
form  rings,  and  pull  wires.  No:  it  is  Christ’s 
likeness — a  Christianity  that  is  an  Incarna¬ 
tion  of  Christ.  And  if  we  can  send  that  to 
other  nations,  if  we  can  have  a  Christianity 
which  consists  in  Christ’s  likeness  here,  so 
that  all  Christians  shall  act  together,  so  that 
the  hues  of  the  different  denominations  shall 
fade  away  and  be  lost  in  the  bright  light  and 
the  resemblance  of  Jesus  Christ,  so  that  de- 
nominationallsm  shall  pass  away,  and  we 
shall  see  In  denominations  but  Christians 
always — the  image  of  Christ :  if  there  were 
such  union  as  that,  we  should  have  an  instru¬ 
mentality  by  which  we  could  move  the  world ; 
no  doubt  of  it . There  would  be  no  diffi¬ 

culty  then  in  applying  an  instrumentality — 
getting  the  pry  under  every  continent  and 
every  island  of  the  sea,  and  lifting  it  up  into 
the  knowledge  of  God  as  revealed  in  His  Holy 
Word,  and  with  the  warmth  of  His  redeeming 
love. 
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'  of  the  liorsp.  Could  the  ap:gi  of?ato  loss  in 
j  conso(iueuce  be  seen.it  would  make  one 
'  staftprer,  to  say  nothin"  of  the  inhmnanity. 
I  — F.  Ct.  in  Country  (Tentlenian. 


FARMER’S  DEPARTMENT. 


HARVEST  HYMN. 

Once  more  the  liberal  year  laughs  out 
O’er  richer  stores  than  gems  or  gold ; 
Once  more  with  harvest  .song  and  shout 
Is  Nature’s  bloodless  triumph  told. 


Our  common  mother  rests  and  sings 
iiike  Ruth  among  her  garnered  sheaves ; 
Her  lap  is  full  of  goodly  things. 

Her  brow  is  bright  with  .Autumn  leaves. 


O  favors  old  yet  ever  new ! 

O  blessings  with  the  sunshine  sent ! 
The  bounty  overruns  our  due, 

The  fulness  shames  our  discontent. 


We  shut  our  eyes,  the  llowers  bloom  on ; 

We  murmur,  but  the  corn  cars  fill ; 

We  choose  the  shadow,  but  the  sun 
That  ciist  it  shines  behind  us  still. 


God  gives  us,  with  our  rugged  soil. 
The  power  to  make  it  Eden  fair, 
.And  richer  fruit  to  crown  our  toil 
Than  Summer-wedded  islands  bear. 


Who  murmurs  at  his  lot  to-day  ? 

Who  scorns  his  native  fruit  and  bloom. 
Or  sighs  for  dainties  far  away. 

Beside  the  bounteous  board  of  home  V 


Thank  heaven,  instead,  that  freedom’s  arm 
Can  change  a  rocky  soil  to  gold ; 

That  brave  and  generous  lives  can  warm 
.A  clime  with  northern  ices  cold. 


.And  by  these  altars  wreathed  with  flowers, 
.And  fields  of  fruits,  awake  again 
Thanksgiving  for  the  golden  hours. 

The  earl3’  and  the  latter  rain. 

—John  G.  Whittier. 


AGRICULTURAL  MINISTERS. 

Dr.  Loring,  president  of  the  Xew  Eng¬ 
land  Agricultural  Society,  in  a  recent  ad- 
dn>8s,  in  cvliich  he  had  been  describing  the 
farmers  of  thirty  years  ago,  said :  “And 
the  ministers,  what  were  they  but  theolog¬ 
ical  farmers?  Thej'  worked  six  days  in 
the  week  on  their  farms,  and  preaelied  on 
Sundays,  turning  the  hour-glass  twice  be¬ 
fore  they  got  through.  I  have  known  them 
w§ll ;  I  was  personally  intimate  with  their 
families  in  my  boyhood  ;  and  a  more  high- 
toned,  well-disposed,  honest,  thoroughly 
reliable  body  of  men,  out  from  whose  fam¬ 
ilies  went  the  great  power  of  this  land, 
never  lived  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Ami 
yet,  do  you  think,  you  modern  elergjmien, 
who  come  and  go,  who  are  here  to-daj’, 
and  there  to-morrow,  do  you  think  that 
they  wasted  their  time  trimming  the  mid¬ 
night  lamp?  Do  you  think  they  wore 
themselves  out  over  the  concordance  and 
the  texts  ?  Not  at  all.  They  had  what  old 
Gov.  Strong,  up  here  in  Massachusetts,  in 
his  ThanksgiNing  Proclamation,  always 
called  ‘  the  plan  of  salvation.’  And  so 
they  worked  on  their  land  during  the 
week.  I  have  seen  them  often  in  the  hay- 
field,  pursuing  that  tedious  and  wearing 
occupation  which  all  avoid  now  by  horse- 
rakes  and  mowing-machines.  I  have  seen 
them  swinging  the  scythes  and  raking  af¬ 
ter  the  cart,  with  their  old  calico  gowns  on, 
tied  up  behind  in  that  old  theological  knot 
which  has  never  yet  been  untied,  so  far  as 
I  know.  They  were  {igricultural  theologi¬ 
ans.  I  knew  one  of  them  who  had  a  sala¬ 
ry  of  S400  a  year,  was  settled  for  life,  and 
stayed  there  for  life.  Even  when  he  got  a 
little  unpopular,  what  did  he  care  ?  There 
was  no  divorce  there.  He  was  married 
“  for  better  for  worse,  for  richer  for  poor¬ 
er,”  and  there  he  stayed.  He  got  his  §400 
a  year,  and  he  sent  three  boj's  to  Harv’ard 
College,  made  good  clergymen  of  them, 
died  an  old  man  ninety  years  of  age,  left 
his  farm  free  of  incumbrance,  and  had  §10,- 
000  laid  by.  So,  it  was  this  love  of  the 
land,  this  foundation  upon  the  land,  this 
division  of  the  land  into  small  farms,  that 
in  those  days  constituted  the  chief  power 
of  the  New  England  States.” 


PURE  MILK  FOR  NEW  YORK. 

On  the  11th  inst.  the  in.spectors  of  the 
Health  B  'ard  of  this  city  emptied  into  the 
river  more  than  750  gall*  ms  cf  adulterated 
milk  received  by  one  boat,  and  then  re¬ 
ported  to  the  authorities  the  names  of  the 
persons  guilty  of  tlds  business,  which  names 
were  made  public.  Vmy  little  pure  milk 
rt‘aches  city  tables.  M<asures  ha<’o  al¬ 
ready  Ix'cn  taken  by  many  interested,  to 
bring  the  farmers  (lirectly  in  cf)nnection 
with  the  consumers.  'Two  meetings  have 
aircadybeen  held  by  the  Bedford  Farmers 
Club  for  this  purpose.  At  the  second 
meeting,  on  the  8th  inst.,  a  committee 
made  a  partial  but  favorable  n'port.  It 
stated  that  3r)(;,000  quarts  of  milk  reach 
New  Yi  rlc  by’  the  difTcrent  routes,  and 
the.se  tlgures  show  the  largene.ss  of  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  milk  qu('.stion.  During  the 
current  year  the  usual  price  received  for 
milk  by  the  farmer  has  beem  from  2  tod 
cents  a  quart.  In  1875  the  average  was  3 
cents.  The  present  division  of  i)rice  as 
pai<l  by  the  c(msumev  may  be  slated  as 
follows:  Taking  111*' juice  of  milk  deliver¬ 
ed  at  8  cents  per  quart,  tht'ro  goes  t"  the 
farmer  2  1-2  cents,  to  the  Harlem  Bailroatl 
1  1-3  cents,  and  for  tin*  ci  st  of  delivery 
about  2  1-2  cents,  making  together  (’>1-3 
cents,  leaving  for  the  middleman  a  jUMlit 
of  1  7-8  cents  perejuart.  But  tliis  profit  is 
subject,  they’  say’,  to  a  loss  of  live  (juarts 
out  of  every  forty’.  When  the  milk  sold 
has  been  skimmed  or  watered,  there  is  an 
additional  i)rolit  on  each  quart,  represent¬ 
ed  by  the  cream  which  has  been  withdrawn 
or  the  water  w’hich  has  been  added.  Dr. 
Chandler  estimated  the  price  daily  paid  in 
New’  York  for  the  water  added  to  the  milk 
at  §12,000. 


I  perature.  Thisheju-oved  by  j>lacing  breatl,  | 
■  which  hail  been  baked  six  days*i)revious  j 
j  and  dried  during  the  whole  interval,  in  the  ^ 
I  oven  again,  when  it  reacquired  all  its  origi- : 

:  nal  properties.  The  i>rocess  of  baking ; 
I  pro'lufcs  various  mucilaginous  substiinces,  ^ 
I  which  if  eaten  when  warm,  form  a  pasty: 
I  mass,  which  in  the  .stomach  is  formed  into  | 
:  small  comj^act  masses  which  are  impfuie- 
I  treble  by  the  gastric  juic(‘.  These  portions  , 
1  of  food  remain  in  the  stomach  umligested,  ^ 
I  and  the  results  may  be  i>ain  in  the  chest  j 
and  stomach,  disturbance  of  the  circula- , 
tion,  ciu’ebral  congestn’n  ami  i)ai:<i  in  the  | 
hea<1,  irritation  and  even  inflammation  of  | 
the  membranes  of  the  brain,  attacks  of  ape- 1 
'  plexy’,  and  even  cramp  and  delirium. 


ONE  THING  AND  ANOTHEK. 


A  man  cannot  possc'ss  anything  that  is  ; 
betb  r  than  a  good  wife,  nor  anything  that ' 
is  worse  than  a  bad  one.  j 

Texas  has  almost  stopped  horse-racing  : 
by  llxing  a  tax  ujion  it.  The  Legishitures  | 
oi  other  States  could  well  imitate  this  law. 


WHAT  THE  DEED  INCLUDES. 


CARE  OF  HORSES. 

Mr.  Wm.  Horne  says:  “History’  show’s 
that  after  ten  y’ears  old,  all  things  being 
equal,  horses  are  capable  of  the  greatest 
performances.  A  horse  bred  sound,  and 
properly  used,  should  be  in  his  prime  at 
about  twelve  years  of  age.  .  .  .  The  worst 
age  for  a  gelding  is  five  years  old  ;  he  is 
thinner,  weaker,  and  more  liable  to  tlis- 
ease,  than  at  any  other  age,  according  to 
my  long  practical  experience.” 

I  am  glad  to  see  this  recorded,  as  it 
agrees  so  exactly  with  my  own  observa¬ 
tion  and  experience.  The  majority  of  the 
ow’ners  of  liorseflesh  are  not  aw’are  of  the 
great  amount  of  service  a  horse  is  capable 
of  rendering,  if  properly  treated.  Instead 
of  giving  out  at  about  fifteen  years  old,  he 
may  be  made  to  do  good  work  twice  that 
number  of  years.  If  a  mettlesome  ani¬ 
mal,  all  of  his  powers  will  be  employed, 
and  his  muscles  are  liable  to  be  unduly 
tasked  when  young,  resulting  in  soreness 
and  stiffness  and  constitutional  hurt.  Some 
horses  are  thus  treated  habitually.  They 
are  of  course  short-lived,  and  a  loss  to 
the  owner,  yielding  but  a  small  profit  on 
their  keep,  and  a  loss  of  the  original  cost. 
Such  are  the  extreme  cases.  But  take  the 
general  run,  and  w’e  find  more  or  less  of 
straining,  occurring  not  often,  but  occa¬ 
sionally,  as  necessity  seems  to  require.  It 
is  thoi^ht  that  occasional  effort  of  this 
kind  will  not  result  in  harm,  or  at  least 
not  seriously.  It  is  not  considered  that 
the  harm  is  all  the  greater,  the  strain  more 
disabling  in  its  effect,  on  account  of  the 
rareness  of  the  occurrence.  Serious  re¬ 
sults  are  thus  occasioned  with  high-strung 
animals.  Now  the  excess  of  work  thus  se¬ 
cured  is  very  little,  and  of  little  value— in 
no  way  proportionate  to  the  harm.  Not 
unfrequently  the  work  is  expedited  by  less¬ 
ening  the  load,  and  going  oftener. 

Here  is  the  error :  The  benefit  derived 
from  violent  efforts  (if  any  there  be,  which 
on  the  whole  is  doubtful)  is  far  out  of  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  loss  sustained  in  the  ani¬ 
mal’s  capacity,  and  the  shortening  of  liis 
years.  This  is  so  much  the  case  that  the 
horse  at  fifteen  3’cars  has  become  a  con¬ 
demned  animal,  having  passed  out  of  mar¬ 
ket.  And  j’et  at  this  age.  if  well  treateil, 
he  is  still  in  his  best  condition  for  service. 
The  mare  usuallj’  arrives  at  her  maturity 
sooner  than  the  gelding,  say  at  six  ;  while 
the  gelding  requires  a  j’car  or  two  more, 
continuing  spread  out  and  develop  his 
strength  till  his  eighth  year.  From  colt- 
hood  up  to  this  time,  he  requires  careful 
treatment,  if  a  substantial,  serviceable  an¬ 
imal  is  to  be  made  of  him.  And  this  at¬ 
tention  is  not  to  be  intermitte<l,  but  con- 
tinue<i,to  keep  good  what  w’as  made  gooil, 
which  can  now  be  done  w’ith  little  trouble. 
Avoid  tlie  tcmi)tation  of  seeing  the  capm-i- 
ty  of  j’our  horse  for  endurance  or  moving 
heavy  loads,  put  to  the  test.  By  doing 
this,  j’ou  will  further  avoid  putting  j’our 
horse  into  a  highlj’-sweating  condition,  so 
plentiful  of  evil  in  its  conseiiuences.  An 
even  tenor  produces  an  even  and  unim¬ 
paired  appetite,  with  less  tendency  to  de¬ 
veloping  ailments.  Horses  are  abused, 
and  the  abuse  is  widespread  ami  common. 
Much  of  this  is  owing  to  ignorance ;  much, 
also,  to  the  temper  of  the  owner  or  handler 


A  law’j’cr  saj’s  that  every  one  knows  that 
a  deed  of  a  farm  includes,  for  one  thing, 
all  the  fences  standing  on  the  farm,  but  not 
eveiy  one  might  think  it  also  included  the 
fencing  stuff,  posts,  and  the  like,  which  had 
once  been  used  in  the  fence,  but  had  been 
taken  down  and  piled  up  for  future  use 
again  in  the  same  place.  But  new  fencing 
material  just  brought  and  never  attach* ■* I 
to  the  soil,  would  not  pass.  So  idles  of 
hoop-poles,  stored  awa>’,  if  once  used  on 
the  land,  have  been  comsidered  a  part  of 
it ;  but  loose  boards  or  scaffold  poles  laid 
closely  across  the  beams  of  the  barn  ami 
never  fastened  to  it,  would  not  be  ;  and  the 
seller  of  the  farm  might  take  tnem  away. 
Standing  trees,  of  course,  also  pass  for 
part  of  tlie  land  ;  so  do  trees  blown  down 
ami  still  left  in  the  woods  where  thej’  fell, 
but  not  if  cut  and  corded  up  for  sale  ;  tlie 
wood  has  then  become  pers*  >nal  iiroperty. 

If  there  be  anj’  manure  in  the  barin’ard, 
or  in  a  compost  heap  on  the  field,  ready 
for  immediate  use,  the  buyer  ordinarily 
takes  that  also,  as  belonging  to  the  farm  ; 
though  it  might  not  be  so,  if  the  owner 
had  previously  sohl  it  to  some  other  j)arty 
and  had  collected  it  together  in  a  heap  by 
itself.  Growing  croi>s  also  pass  bj’  .the 
deed  of  a  farm,  unless  they  are  exj)res8lj’ 
reserved  ;  and  when  it  is  not  intended  to 
convejr  those,  it  should  be  so  stateil  in  the 
deed  itself  ;  a  mere  oral  agreement  to  that 
effect,  would  not  be  valid  in  law.  Another 
mode  is  to  stipulati'  that  i)OSsession  is  not 
to  be  given  until  some  future  daj’,  in  which 
case  the  croj>s  of  manure  maj’  be  remove:! 
before  that  time. 

As  to  the  buildings  on  the  farm,  though 
generally  mentlorHvi -in  the  deed,  it  is  not 
necessary  thej’  should  be.  A  deed  of  land 
ordinarilj’  carries  all  the  buildings  on  it 
belonging  to  the  grantor,  whether  men¬ 
tioned  or  not ;  ami  this  rule  includes  the 
lumber  and  timber  of  an>’  old  building 
which  has  been  biken  down  or  blown  down 
and  packed  away  for  futuri'  use  on  the 
farm. 

But  if  there  be  anj’  buildings  on  the 
farm  built  bj’  some  third  person,  witlr  tlie 
farmer’s  leave,  the  deed  would  not  convej’ 
these,  since  such  buildings  are  personal 
propertj’,  and  do  not  belong  to  tire  lan<l 
owner  to  convej’.  The  real  owners  there¬ 
of  might  move  them  off,  although  the  jnu’- 
chaser  of  the  farm  supposed  he  was  buj’- 
ing  and  paj’ing  for  all  the  buildings  on  it. 
His  onlj’  remedy  in  such  a  case  would  be 
against  the  party  selling  the  premises.  As 
jiart  of  the  buildings  convej’ed,  of  course 
the  w’imlow  blinds  ar*'  included,  even  if 
thej’  be  at  the  time  taken  off  ami  carried 
to  a  painter’s  skoji  to  be  painted. 

It  would  be  otherwise  if  thej’  had  been 
purchased  and  brought  into  the  house  but 
not  yet  attached  or  fitted  to  it.  Lightning 
rods  also  go  with  the  house  if  a  farmer  has 
any  on  his  house.  A  furnace  in  the  cellar, 
whether  brick  or  portable,  is  considered 
part  of  the  house,  but  an  ordinarv’  stove 
with  a  loose  jiipe  running  into  the  chim¬ 
ney,  is  not,  while  a  range  set  uji  in  brick 
woi’k  is.  Mantlepieces  so  attached  to  the 
chimnej’  as  not  to  be  moved  without  mar¬ 
ring  the  plastering,  go  with  the  house,  but 
if  merely  resting  on  brackets,  thej’  maj’ 
be  taken  awaj’  by  the  former  owner  with¬ 
out  legal  liability’.  The  pumps  and  sinks 
fastenerl  to  the  buildings,  are  a  part  <ff  it 
in  law,  and  so  are  the  water-i)lpes  connect¬ 
ed  therewith,  bringing  water  from  a  dis¬ 
tant  spring.  If  the  farmer  has  iron  ket¬ 
tles  set  in  brick-w’ork  near  his  barn  for 
cooking  food  for  stock,  or  similar  uses,  the 
deed  of  his  farm  covers  them  also,  as  like¬ 
wise  a  bell  attached  to  his  barn  to  call  his 
men  to  dinner.  If  he  indulges  in  ornament¬ 
al  statues  and  vases,  resting  on  the  ground 
bj’  their  own  w’cight  merelj’,  and  sells  his 
estate  without  reservation,  these  things  go 
with  the  land. 


The  deejx'st  si)ot  in  the  Hudson  river  is  1 
o}>p()site  West  Point,  where  the  water  is  j 
•21(>  feet  deep.  1 

Etmi  Ci>llege,  Englaml,  has  established  j 
a  factory,  a  building  of  throe  floors,  in  | 
which  various  mechanical  ai>i)lianccs  are  | 
to  be  cn'ctial,  so  that  boys  nuty  be  taught  i 
the  practical  use  of  tools.  I 

'riie  Diocese  of  Diuham,  Englaml,  has! 
expended  §2,718.500  in  building  and  re-  > 
jtairing  its  churches  during  the  seventeen 
j’ears  of  Bishop  Baring’s  administration. 

The  celebrated  Hcrculc'S  Powder,  for 
I  sjiorting,  mining,  ami  cannon  purposes,  and  . 
I  blowing  nj)  stumi>s,  is  manufactured  at  | 
j  Santa  Cruz,  Cal.  The  “  i)erfect  mixture  ”  i 
was  jiatented  in  N*  vember.  1874.  ,T.  W.  j 
I  Willard,  181  Superior  street,  Cleveland,  i 
I  Ohio ;  and  Israel  B.  Norcross,  liast  Sagi- i 
naw,  Mich.,  are  agents.  | 

The  American  Humane  Society  of  Chi- j 
cago  offers  a  reward  of  §5,000  to  tlu*  in-  | 
venbir  of  a  car  to  subscTve  the  jairpose  of  j 
the  Society,  in  carrying  stock  without  cru- 1 
eltv.  The  Association  ne.xt  j’car  meets  in  i 
Philadelphia.  j 

A  Newark  Sumlaj’-school  boy  gave  his  ; 
teacher  the  illustrative  definition  of  “  re- 1 
si>onsibility  ”  :  “Boj's  has  two  buttons  for 
their  ’sjjeuders,  so  as  to  keep  their  pants 
up.  When  one  button  comes  off,  whj’ 
th('r(‘’s  a  good  deal  of  responsibility  on 
the  other  button.” 


HEALTH  PARAGRAPHS. 


Yellow  Fever. 

The  terrible  epidemic  which  has  devas¬ 
tated  a  portion  of  the  South  during  the 
present  season,  is  not  a  new  nor  a  stiange 
malatly  to  Southern  cities  in  this  and  other 
countries.  The  earlie.st  record  of  the  dis¬ 
ease  is  found  in  a  “  Historv’of  Barba<loes.” 
Tlie  historian  states  that  the  disease  broke 
out  in  that  city  “  early  in  September.  1(547, 
and  that  before  the  expiration  of  a  month 
the  living  were  scarcely  able  to  bury  the 
dead.”  Thereafter  it  did  not  attain  any 
very  remarkable  severity’  until  171)3,  when 
it  destroyed  no  less  than  (5,000  men  of  the 
garri.son  of  Port  Roj-al  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months.  In  1804  it  was  l>ro light  to  the 
south  of  Si)ain,  and  visited  Cadiz,  Malaga, 
and  Carthagena.  But  its  greater  force  fell 
uiKUi  Gibraltar,  where  out  of  the  civil  pop¬ 
ulation  of  the  town,  amounting  to  nearlj’ 
14,000  persons,  only  tw’cnty-eiglit  esca{*ed 
attack. 


Headers  will  bo  startled  to  learn,  that 
ai-coi’ding  to  a  return  published  in  Janu¬ 
ary,  1878,  no  fewer  than  22,000  human  be¬ 
ings  lost  their  lives  in  India  during  the 
previous  year  bj’  snake-bites.  This  la¬ 
mentable  sacrifice  of  life  is  occasioned  not 
only  b.y  the  cobra  and  krait,  but  by  other 
deadlj-  species,  and  notablj’  by  a  snake 
barety  a  foot  long,  the  Jirliia  oarinatn, 
known  also  by  the  name  of  kupjier  or 
foorsa.  The  effects  i)rodue<>d  bj’  snake¬ 
bite  vary  according  to  the  species.  Thus, 
till*  bite  of  the  cobra  jiroduces  coma  ami  \ 
sjiecilj’  (h'ath,  whereas  the  jioison  of  others, ! 
such  as  Russell’s  vijier,  jiroduces  excessive  j 
pain,  convulsions,  ami  usually  death.  The  | 
bite  of  Erkitt  carinata  causes  blood  to  ooze  j 
from  the  pores  of  the  victim,  who  after  | 
lingering  for  a  week  or  more,  succumbs  to  ! 
the  fatal  j)oison.  The  number  of  harmless  ! 
snakes  is  emrrmouslj’  in  excess  of  the 
venomous  species,  else  the  moi-tality  would 
unquestionably  be  greater  even  than  it  is  ; 
ami  it  is  to  be  dei)lorod  that  more  strenu¬ 
ous  measures  are  not  taken  to  eradicate, 
as  far  as  possible,  reptiles  so  deadlj’  to 
man. — CJiambcrs’  Journal. 


If  ivj’-i)lants  that  have  been  kejit  indoors  ! 
during  the  Winter  be  jmt  in  the  ground  on  | 
the  north  side  of  the  house  for  the  Sum-  * 
mer,  they  will  be  benefited  by  the  change.  I 
Such  treatment  renews  the  strength  of  the 
jilants,  making  them  betti'r  for  house-cul¬ 
ture  tlie  following  Winter.  The  ivj’  is  so 
hardy  that  it  will  Ix'ar  being  put  out  of 
doors  very  early  in  the  Si>ring.  I  find  it 
better  not  to  take  the  jilants  out  of  the 
[)ots,  but  to  “  plunge  ”  them.  A  little  com¬ 
mon  lime  put  under  them  serves  to  keej) 
the  earth-worms  out.  When  ready  to  re¬ 
move  ivy-j>lants  to  the  house  in  Autumn, 
rejilant  if  necessary,  but  in  jiots  only  a  size 
larger  than  those  they  are  taken  from. 
The  scale-insect  that  sometimes  infests 
these  and  other  hard-ivooded  jilants,  can  be 
destroyed  by  washing  in  soaji-suds,  but 
th(‘y  must  be  rinsed  immediatelj’  after  in 
clear,  soft  water.  The  ivy  must  be  kept 
free  from  dust,  to  jircserve  the  rich  gloss 
of  its  leaves.  Ivy-plants  should  have  the 
supjiort  of  trellises,  to  which  they  can  easi¬ 
ly  be  trained  in  any  way  to  suit  the  taste. 

As  was  announced  a  week  or  two  ago, 
Mr.  Robert  Bonner  will  make  a  large  draft 
of  homes  from  his  stable,  and  sell  them  by 
auction  on  the  ‘iOth  inst.,  on  the  Manhat¬ 
tan  Athletic  Club  Grounds,  Eighth  avenue, 
between  Fifty  -  sixth  and  Fiftj-  -  seventh 
streets.  No  such  important  sale  of  valu¬ 
able  carriage  and  trotting  horses  has  ever 
taken  place  in  this  city.  Referring  to  those 
to  be  sold  of  which  speed  is  their  main  fea¬ 
ture,  the  catalogue  says  “  Several  of  these 
have  recently  shown  trials  ranging  from 
2:18^^  to  2:25,  and  in  other  cases  at  fre¬ 
quent  intervals  between  2:25  and  2:45,  many 
of  which  are  full  of  promise,  and  all  of 
which  will  be  sold  to  the  higliest  biilder, 
without  the  slightest  limit  or  restriction, 
even  if  no  more  than  a  ten-dollar  bill  be 
offered.”  The  sale  is  announced  to  take 
place,  rain  or  shine,  and  the  terms  are  25 
per  cent,  immediately  after  the  animal  is 
sold,  the  remainder  in  five  days. 


SCIENTIFIC  AND  USEFUL. 


New  Ilrrail. 

Ever}’ dyspeptic  knows  that  new  brca<l 
is  not  easy  of  (ligestion.  The  reason  why 
has  not  b*‘en  clearly  stated  heretofore  t)y 
any  s<-ientific  authority  ;  but  rei-ently,  the 
celebrated  French  chemist,  B<>ussingault, 
has  concluded  a  serit’s  of  exjyeriments 
which  show  beyon*!  question  that  one  of 
the  great  reasons  for  the  indigestibility  of 
new  bread  is  not  itshewness,  but  its  tem- 


Tlie  Auiliphone. 

This  is  an  instrument  for  making  the 
deaf  to  hear,  invented  by  Rich’d  S.  Rhodes 
of  the  publishing  house  of  Rhodes  and 
McClure,  Chicago,  himself  a  deaf  man.  On 
Saturday,  Oct.  11,  most  interesting  exjieri- 
ments  were  made  w’ith  the  audijihone  at 
the  Indiana  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  at  Indianajxilis.  A  class  of  girls, 
from  twelve  to  eighteen  years  old,  entire¬ 
ly  deaf  and  dumb,  were  provided  with  au- 
dijihones,  and  a  cabinet  organ  was  brought 
in  use  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  institution.  A  bright  girl  of  ten  or 
twelve  yearn  w’as  the  first  to  whom  the 
test  was  ai)plied.  She  had  not  heard  her 
own  voice  or  distinguished  any  sound  for 
a  number  of  years,  says  The  Journal,  and 
was  regarded  as  stone  deaf  and  speechless. 
She  had  not  listened  more  than  a  minute 
when  her  features  lighted  up  with  a  smile 
which  told  the  whole  story, 
j  Several  other  children  listened  with  like 
j  result,  all  being  able  to  distinguish  some 
I  sound,  and  most  of  them  following  the  dif- 
j  ferent  sounds  of  the  scale.  Several  deaf 
;  mutes  also  noticed  the  difference  between 
I  different  letters  of  the  aljihabet.  Only  one, 
i  an  adult  whose  auditory  nerve  seemed  to 
:  be  quite  de.stroyed,  failed  to  hear  at  all. 

!  A  young  lady  who  had  not  uttered  an  in- 
j  tclligent  word  since  she  was  ijuite  young, 

;  was  indimed  to  speak.  She  had  been  lis- 
j  tening,  with  the  aid  of  the  audi|)hone,  to 
others  talking,  but  when  asked  to  say 
'  something  herself,  was  very  reluctant. 


Reputation  Established. 


lolt  at  tnib  {..liui  can  I.H.‘  iiiiagiii- 

cd  better  than  it  cati  be  .li  scvihed. 

Many  exiierinients  with  th.'  .leaf  and 
dumb  have  been  mai’e  in  Chicag*)  with  a 
like  favoralde  ie.snlt.  Frofes.sor  Eiic  ry.  a 
deaf  mute,  was  so  asteunde*!  to  lu'ar  for 
th.' first  time  in  his  life  th*?  s.uin.l  of  his 
own  voice,  that  h.' ha.l  t*- h  ave  the  r*  .  in 
to  hi.le  his  eniorioii.  Tli<  »ewho  are  j,>ai- 
tially  deaf  h.'ar  with  aim*  st  the  *‘.|ual  j  er- 
fection  of  tlK>s.' wh.i  are  in  *•*  •mj.l.'t.' jios- 
session  of  the  s*‘nbe  of  h.'ariiig.  Hon. 
J.isejih  ileilill,  e(litoi‘ of  th.'  Chicago  'rri- 
bune,  who  has  heen  .l.'af  f  >r  a  numlicr  of 
years,  says  that  h..'  has  used  .hiiiug  this 
lime  all  the  devicts  fi>r  imjiroving  his 
hearing  that  he  eoul.l  li.  ar  **f,  ..r  that  was 
brought  to  him.  None  of  them  w*'!'.',  how¬ 
ever,  satisfactory.  He  has  trie*!  the  au.li- 
jilii'iui  for  some  weeks,  an. 1  liu.is  that  it 
not  .uily  improvi'S  his  hearing,  but  rest. ires 
the  sense  of  Iiearing  t**  liim.  N.>t  merely 
does  it  answer  when  engageil  in  c*>nversa- 
tion  with  a  person  who  is  a  f')*  >t,  or  a  f.-w 
feet  from  him.  but  it  answeis  j>.'rfeetly  at 
a  cmcert.  Each  note  of  the  musician  an. I 
each  tone  of  the  singere  me  as  el.'arly  an.l 
.listinetly  as  they  <li.l  before  the  s.'iise  of 


for  Anthracite  or  Bituminous  Coal. 

TUTltTEEX  SIZES,  rOItTAIiLE  AyD 
nitWK  SET. 

ALSO  A  FI  LL  LINK  OF 

Cooking  and  Heating  Stoves  and  Ranges,  Gas  and 
Oii  Stoves. 


I.WST0W! 


Impurtaut  ImprovementH  founU  In  r.o  otluT.  Permanently 
Kas-tlitlit.  No  overhe.ited  rn.llatlnf;  surface.  Economical  and 
powerful.  Simple  (ind  durable.  Muti  riul  au*l  workmanship 
same  as  in  other  well  known  goods  of  our  make,  which  hare 
gained  for  us  our  worlil-wlde  reputation  of  producing  the 
finest  goods  in  the  traile.  Send  for  Deserlptivo  Circular. 


BARSTOW  STOVE  CO 


lie<'kinaii  and  Wator  Stivcds,  Now  York 
50  and  5H  Yiiioii  Strev’t,  ISnstoii  ; 
rr<>vid«*iu’€S  H.  I. 


SMAST- 


IS  FAY  BOOKS 


LITERARY  ATTRACTIONS  OF  THE  BiBLE. 

By  Ilcv.  1.  .1.  li.\LS5' Y, 


Price  SI 


Fulpits,  Rejuliiig  Desks, 
Com  mill  I  ion  Tables, 
Chsiirs,  Ac. 


WESTM!N.STER  NORMAL  CLASS  OUTLiNES, 

Bv  Kfv.  .!.\MES  A.  WOllDE.V. 


BANNERS  IN  SILK  AND  GOLD. 


I'Jiiio.  Price  in  Cloth,  tiUe.  Paper. 


§5,  §7.50,  §10,  §15  EACH. 


Send  for  Price  List  and  circular  to 
J.  &  K.  LAMB,  5»  C'ariniuc  St.,  New  York, 


THE  SABBATH  MONTH. 

Devotional  Thoughts  for  Young  Mothers, 

Bv  LOriSK  SLV.flOt  R  HOKJliTO.Y. 


Kiino.  Price 


iO  cents. 


iO  cents. 


.■Vddress  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Sup’t, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Pliilada, 


FIRST  YEARS 


^WHITE.BLACK&ALLCOLORS. 

AN  EXCELLENT  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SILK. 


WM.  HENRY  SMITH  I  GO 

82  &  84  Wortb  St.,  New  1 


THE  HOUSEHOLD, 


By  GEOKGK  F.  BOOT. 

A  well-ordered,  Intere.stlng  an.l  carefully  graded 
course  of  elementary  lessons,  and  a  generous  supply 
of  good  attractive 

Ynr  liuitatioii. 

Study  or  Notation, 

WWllVW  “  Special  Occasions. 

IN’  EVEKY  DEP.VKTMENT 

”  [’’irst  Vein’s  iu  tsoiig-lAiiid  ” 

Is  tar  In  advance  of  any  of  Its  predecessors,  and  out¬ 
strips  all  competitors.  21G  pages  in  beautiful  style. 

Be  sure  t<.  exaininu  “FIIIST  YEAU.S  IN 
SON'ti  LANII”  before  you  select  a  book  for 
the  Fall  and  Winter  Session. 

Price  50  cents,  by  mall ;  $3  per  dozen,  by  express.  . 
specimen  pages  now  ready,  and  sent  free  ou  appli¬ 
cation. 

JOHN  CIirRCH  &  CO., 

GO  WEST  Fourth  St.  I  80.>  Broadway, 
Cincinnati.  |  New  York. 


Cement. — Porct  hiin  cement  is  made  by 
stirring  plaster  of  Paris  iu  a  strong  solu- 
ti.m  of  gum  Arabic,  and  is  best  ajqilied 
with  a  brush. 

Cle-VNINu  Bottles.— Bottles  tlmt  luive 
contained  oil  may  ho  el.'tiiied  liy  the  use 
of  sawdust  an.l  water.  Put  the  bottle 
about  one-third  full  of  .siiwdust,  add  wa¬ 
ter,  shake  well,  and  rinse. 

Polonaise.— Very  feiv  ladies  know’  the 
origin  of  the  word  polonaise,  which  is  ap¬ 
plied  to  that  jiart  of  their  .Iress  that  has 
been  .so  fashionable  for  the  last  few  years. 
The  utiiRC,  Itlio  the  shape  of  the  gown,  is 
revived  from  the  eighteenth  ceiitui  y,  when 
it  was  ajiplied  to  it  in  honor  of  Marie  Lee- 
ziiiska,  tlie  wife  of  Louis  XV. 

Renovating  Black  Cashmebe.  —  Take 
about  one-half  teacup  spirits  of  ammonia 
to  one  quart  soft  water  ;  then  witli  a  soft 
sjionge  rut)  the  jiieees  till  thoroughly  wet ; 
then  roll  tightly.  When  the  j.ieees  arc  all 
sponged,  iron  immediately  ;  juit  the  rigid 
si.le  of  the  cashmere  next  to  the  llannol ; 
use  as  hot  an  iron  as  j.cssible,  and  inm  till 
perfectly  drj’.  Then  use  a  soft  briisli  to 
remove  flannel  lint  from  the  right  side. 

Cavtion  CoNCF,iixiNG  Flouil— Floui’  is 
peculiarly  sensitive  to  atm.>si)herie  inllu- 
ences  ;  hence  it  should  never  be  stored  iu 
a  room  w’ith  sour  liquids,  nor  where  onions 
or  fish  are  kept,  nor  any  article  that  taints 
tlie  air  of  the  room  in  wliieli  it  is  stored. 
Any  smell  pereejitible  to  the  sense  will  be 
al)sorb.'d  by  ttour.  Avoi.l  .lamj)  cellars  or 
lofts  where  a  free  circulation  of  air  cannot 
be  obtained.  Keej)  in  a  cool,  dry,  airy 
room,  and  not  exposed  t.)  a  freezing  tem¬ 
perature,  nor  to  intense  Summer  or  to  ar¬ 
tificial  heat,  for  any  length  of  time,  above 
70  degs.  to  75  degs.  Fahrenheit.  It  should 
not  come  in  contact  witli  grain  or  other 
substauees  wliich  are  lialile  to  heat.  Flour 
should  be  sifted,  and  the  jiarticles  thor- 
ouglily  disintegrated  and  then  warmed, 
before  baking.  This  treatment  improves 
the  color  and  baking  properties  of  the 
dough.  The  sponge  should  be  prepared 
for  tlie  oven  as  soon  as  the  yeast  has  jier- 
formed  its  mission,  otherwise  fermenta¬ 
tion  sets  in  and  acidity  results. 

Polishing  Fernituke. — To  clean  furni¬ 
ture,  an.l  especially  the  surface  of  a  finely 
polished  piano,  we 'will  give  our  lady  friends 
a  recipe  better  than  any  in  tlie  books. 
Take  a  washbowl  half  full  of  tepid  water, 
add  a  little  fine  toilet  soap,  and  a  table¬ 
spoonful  of  sweet  oil.  Dij)  a  piece  of  old 
flannel  in  this  and  apply  it  to  the  wood, 
rubbing  vigorously  for  awhile ;  then  ex¬ 
change  this  for  a  piece  of  old,  soft,  fine 
cotton  (uot  linen,  as  that  leaves  its  fibres 
of  lint)  and  rub  with  this  awhile,  finishing 
with  a  fresh  piece  of  the  same  cotton  until 
the  liquid  application  is  thoroughly  remov¬ 
ed.  All  tiles.'  successive  aiiplieatioiis  to 
be  made  to  one  particular  spot  of  the 
wood  iio  larger  than  can  be  worked  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  arm,  and  that  to  be 
flnislied  before  a  fresh  jilaco  is  treated. 
When  the  wliole  piano  has  been  done  over 
in  this  way  (it  sliould  take  two  liours  at 
least  to  do  it  well),  it  will  look  as  good  as 
new,  and  far  better  than  if  retlnished  by 
an  ordinary  workman.  Tliis  is  the  best 
possible  applieati.)n  for  tliat  purple  cloud 
tliat  comes  over  a  j)olisli.-'d  wood  surface 
in  .lamp  weather.  Of  course  a  judicious 
lady  will  be  very  sjiariiig  of  the  li.juid,  al¬ 
though  she  has'a  washbowl  half  full  of  it, 
and  w’ill  not  use  enough  to  .Irij)  on  the 
carpet,  or  to  penetrate  to  tlie  interior  of 
tlie  piano. 

- -- — 

READ  AND  PONDER. 

Here  is  the  rceonl  ina.le  by  a  victim  of  tlie 
lottery  ini.iuity.  Tlie  experience  led  up  to  the 
determination  “  to  quit,”  and  is  similar  to  that 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  iu  a  thou- 
san.i : 

“  I  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  niv’ 
outlay  in  tickets  for  the  past  ‘ive  j’.'ars,  ai.d 
a  hidf'ous  look  it  has  when  I  l.>ok  back  on  it : 

Innjtfd.  Drew. 

From  Aiirll,  1869,  to  Ma.v,  1874 . $13>  •  *<» 

From  Juno,  1874,  to  .\lirll.  1875.. ._ .  212  100 

From  December,  1873,  to  May.  l>*7fl. ...  83  60 

Fr*>m  July,  1876,  to  October,  1877 .  195  10 

From  December,  1877,  to  July,  187*J —  214  10 

Total . il.lOO  tl76 

They  have  got  the  best  of  me  for  Sl)t)3.” 


A  GREAT  OFFER!! 

ivl-o  iiimarilN.  not  iikciI  a  year,  i;eo<1  n*^  new; 
warraiiteil.  NEW  Fl.ANO.S  iiiiil  OUILAN.S  at 
EXTK.\Bltl)IN,\RY’  I.BW  iiriees /orcaKli.Senil 
lor  ('alnluKiies.  liOKACE  WATEItS,  Afft.,  8i>U 
B’\\  AY.,  l  OK.  122lli.St.,  N.  Y.  l'.O.Uux,3d30. 


MANUFACTURER  AND  IMPORTER  OF 


No.  5Jr  Foui’tli  Avenue,  N.  Y., 

(Opposite  tbo  Bible  House,) 

OFFERS  A  CHOICE  SELECTION  OF  FINE 

LAP-ROBES,  DRESS  and  STABLE  BLANKETS, 

Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Gold  and  Silver 
MuiKited  Kidiii,;  and  DrivliiMT  WHIPS, 

English  Biding  S.IDDLES  and  BKIDl  ES,  SPURS, 

AND  A  COMPLETE  ASSORTMENT  OF  ALL  THE 
ARTICLES  USED  IN  GENTLEMEN’S  ST.IBLES. 


A  CASH  BUSINESS  $50  TO  $200  A 

month  for  Agents,  Teachers,  Students  and  Ladies. 
Introducing  our  NEIV  BOOK.  Unrivalled  contents. 
Elegant  Illustratious.  Completeoutllt  and  territory 
$1.  'The  new  editions  and  reduced  i.rices  of  our  Stand¬ 
ard  Illustrated,  Religious,  Hlstfirical,  Agricultural, 
aud  Medical  Works,  with  best  terms  and  <iulck  sales, 
are  reasons  why  live  agents  coin  money  In  their  sale. 
A  single  agent  has  sold  over  6000  coj.les.  A  few  more 
wanted  for  Fall  and  Winter  work.  Send  stamp  fijr 
circulars.  E.  B.  'rREAT,  805  Broadway,  New  York. 


T^iwefs”of  GENERAL  GRANT 


All  i.i;  t*ri  an-l  brilliant  history  of  hiH’To//rArotf«fi 

the  H  gj  /*/”— ;i;80  hiH  ontire  mitUartf  nn-l  ciril  career-. 

bytUo  4*i*iiice of  <leMorl|>livoa;uh')r-‘,II«n«.F*T. 

A  inillitm /uople  irout  (hinboaLc  (o.<laii 

AGENTS  WANTED 

Hemi/orcircularsandterine, 


CARRYING  UNITED  STATES  MAIL. 
NEW  YORK  AND  GLASGOW. 

EVERY  SATURDAY. 

From  Piers  20  and  21,  North  River. 
GLASGOW,  LIVERPOOL,  LONDONDERRY,  and  BELFAST. 

Cabin,  «(iO,  »70,  «SO  ;  Excursion,  8(120  to  8140. 
Second  Cabin,  840,  Steerage,  828. 

NEW  YORK  TO  LONDON. 

EVERY  WEDNESDAY. 

From  Pier  46,  North  River. 

Cabin,  8<’>.'>  and  86.5.  Excursion,  8100  and  8120, 
Steerage,  828.  (No  Second  Cabin.) 

Draftt  issued  for  ony  amount  at  Current  Kates. 
HENDERSON  BROTHERS,  Agents,  7  Bowling  Green 


Notwithstanding  the  great  advance 


WE  have  maintained  the 


PREVAILING  LOW  PRICES  OF  LAST  SEASON  ON 


OUR  CELEBRATED 


r  New  York,^ 
All  Tliomt:tos,  Ct. 


The  SERVICEABLE  QUALITIFAl  OF  THESE 

Goods,  with  our  Positive  Guab.\ntee  of 
Satisfaction,  recommend  them  to  all. 


WSETH  THOMAS 


SANFORD’S 
Challenge  Furnaces  and  Heaters. 


WITH  CAST  AND  WROUOHT-IRON 

radiators. 


FIRESIDE  JEWEL. 


On  tha  Kansas  Pacific 

Raiivraj.  3,000,000 


FIRE-PLACE  HEATER. 

STAG’S  HEAD  ELEVATED  OVEN  RANGE 

AND  HEATING  RANGE.  ALSO. 

BRICK-SET  and  PORTABLE  RANGES  &  STOVES, 

IN  LARGE  VARIETY. 


r  arr»*.  11 

V. 


20  t(>50bu8hele;<'om  Tl 
40tt>100buiih.|iprAcrp. I  ■  ■  Ab  f  ■ 

No  .Manure  needed.  iMlHIiil 

(iOodchinAtft  pure  water, I  H  A  WA  IJ  I 
fine  schooH,  churchen, 

and  gotKl  Hociety.  Kailroad  and  markt-t  f.tci lit les excel¬ 
lent.  Maj>«  (ui<!  full  information  FKKK.  Addreat 
tt.CllliMOlSl^LaQdCouiinisaiouer,(!aliua,  Kaubaa* 


The  National  Stove  &  Fnrnaco  Works,  I 

&  ’241  Water  Street,  Sew  York.  j 

Sentl  for  Circulars. 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FCUNDRY 

I  n**IU  Pure  (’»p|.«’r  »  w!  Tin  1.  r  ('burclies 
F.re  AUi  iii'4,  K-irnn,  etc.  KULLI 
\V,\KK.\NTKI>,  <  :jt:'IoL’»j»*  Free, 

VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cine  nnati.O. 


BELL  FOUNDERS,  TROY,  N.Y. 

Manufacture  a  superior  iiuality  of  BELLS. 
Special  uttcntlim  given  to  UllUItUII  HELLS. 
Catalogue  »«*nt  free  to  iiartics  iicollng  bell8. 


UNITED  STATES  A  ROYAL  MAIL  STEAMERS. 


Every  Thursday  or  Saturday. 

CITY  or  EESLIiJ. .  •  -519:  Tost  |  CITY  CF  UCIITSEAL-'llOO  Tent 

cirYcrsiCHiim-ico:  “  city  or  srjssELC.. 3775  ’• 
CITY  or  cas:TS2. .  •  iccc  "  I  city  or  itsw  yost . .  3500  •* 

Thesi'  magiililceut  stoaiu.'r!*  are  among  the  strfmg- 
est,  largest,  and  fastest  ou  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
every  moilern  imj.rovement.  Including  hot  and  cold 
water  and  electric  bells  In  stnH'r*s)ms,  revolving  chairs 
In  saloons,  bath  and  smoking  nsimx,  barber  shoiis,  etc. 
For  rate  of  passage  an*l  other  lnr*>rmatlou,  apply  to 
JOHN  G.  DALE,  Agent,  31  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Thegeuulii'  .Trovl  h.ireh  Hells,  xiiownlotheput- 
lie  since  IS'.'d,  which  have  u*-uulred  a  sale  exceeding 
thatof  alKi'.iiers.  Catalogues  Ii*-e.  No  agencies.  P.  0. 
address  elL.er  Troy,  or  West  Troy,  N.  Y. 

MI.N’EELV  Si  CUMPANK. 


T}IE  NEW- YORK  EVANOELIST :  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  23,  1879. 


OIK  CLKVELA.MI  LETTKII. 

By  AuBon  Smyth,  D.D. 

Cierelaud,  Oct.  17tli,  1879. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  A  few  weeks  ago  I  wrote 
you  that  in  my  opinion  the  month  of  October 
wouid  not  be  a  favoi-able  time  for  Mr.  Moody’s 
visit  to  this  city,  and  upon  tliis  point  mj’ 
views  remain  unchanged.  The  hindrances 
named  have  been  seriously  felt,  especially 
those  connected  with  the  political  excitement 
which  has  raged  here  as  scarcely  ever  before. 
Still,  Mr.  Moody's  preaching  and  other  ser¬ 
vices  have  produced  a  deep  impression  upon 
the  minds  of  thousands,  and  we  are  hoping 
for  extensive  and  blessed  results.  I  have 
never  listened  to  the  preaching  of  any  man 
that  dealt  so  faithfully,  so  ably,  so  earnestly, 
and  so  solemnly,  with  his  hearers  as  does 
his.  Many  of  his  sermons  are  wonderful  for 
their  power  and  adaptation  to  awaken  souls 
and  bring  them  to  Christ.  I  had  supposed 
that  his  deep  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
was  the  chief  characteristic  of  his  preaching. 
I  had  never  given  him  credit  for  the  great 
Intellectu.al  power  which  has  been  evinced 
in  certain  of  his  sermons  to  which  I  have 
listened. 

If  you  were  to  ask  me  “wherein  lieth  his 
great  strength  ”  as  a  minister  of  the  Gospel,  I 
should  say 

let.  In  his  deep  acquaintance  with  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  experienced  in 
his  own  heart.  It  seems  to  mo  that  alThis 
sayings  and  doings  show  him  to  be  a  man  of 
God. 

2d,  His  very  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  teachings  of  God’s  published  Word. 
There  are  very  few  who  find  so  much  in 
their  Bibles,  and  got  so  much  out  ol  them, 
as  does  Mr.  Moody.  He  heartily,  and  with¬ 
out  any  question,  believes  all  that  he  finds  in 
the  Bible,  and  its  truths  are  all  to  him  most 
solemn  realities.  Heaven  to  him  is  a  most 
blessed  reality,  and  hell  to  him  is  a  terrible 
reality,  and  ho  lives  and  preaches  under  the 
inspiration  of  these  impressive  and  awful 
truths. 

3d,  He  is  emphatically  orthodox  in  his 
teaching.  Not  one  sermon  does  he  preach  in 
which  he  does  not  show  himself  to  be  a  Cal¬ 
vinist,  in  the  best  sense  of  that  term ;  and  it 
is  the  great  truths  of  the  Calvlnistic  faith 
which  represent  sin,  repentance,  and  faith  in 
their  true  character,  and  which  are  best 
adapted  to  awaken  conviction,  and  lead  to 
conversion.  While  he  is  kind  and  persua¬ 
sive,  he  is  at  the  same  time  direct  and  un¬ 
sparing. 

4th,  He  seems  not  to  depend  at  all  upon 
himself  for  success,  but  exclusively  upon  the 
Holy  Spirit.  This  he  is  constantly  declaring. 

5th,  He  is  utterly  free  from  all  appearance 
of  authority,  dictation,  and  self-conscious¬ 
ness,  which  are  such  fatal  hindrances  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  the  labors  of  not  a  few  revivalists. 
While  he  speaks  as  one  having  authority 
from  God  to  be  a  leader  to  the  people,  he  is 
humble,  and  free  from  conceit  and  self-im¬ 
portance. 

6th,  His  labor  with  Christians  leads  them 
to  feel  their  deep  unworthiness,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  impels  them  to  praj’er  and  ear¬ 
nest  effort  for  the  salvation  ol  souls.  His 
preaching  is  t<!rribly  alarming  to  those  that 
are  at  ease  in  Zion. 

7th,  He  implicitly  believes  that  his  labors 
and  prayers,  together  with  those  of  other 
Christians,  will  surely  result  in  loading  sin¬ 
ners  to  Christ  and  salvation. 

In  my  letter  of  last  week  I  spoke  of  his 
common-sense,  tact,  and  practical  wisdom. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  strong  points  in  his 
character.  He  has  now  been  with  us  for 
nearly  two  weeks,  and  while  I  regard  myself 
as  conservative  respecting  revival  measures, 
I  can  truly  say  that  I  could  not  find  one  word 
of  fault  either  with  his  preaching  or  his 
methods. 

“  What  shall  the  harvest  be  ?  ”  What  will 
be  the  result  of  his  labors  in  Cleveland  V 
Will  many  souls  be  brought  into  the  kingdom 
of  Christ  ?  I  cannot  tell.  God  knoweth. 
In  speaking  with  Mr.  Sankej’  to-day,  I  learn¬ 
ed  tliat  Mr.  Moody  is  very  hopeful  in  the 
matter.  Christians  seem  to  be  taking  on 
new  life  in  Christ,  and  to  be  making  a  deeper 
consecration  to  His  service  than  ever  before. 
Inquiry  meetings  are  largely  attended,  and 
some  souls  give  evidence  of  having  passed 
from  death  unto  life.  Certain  hindrances 
are  passing  away,  and  it  is  my  hope  and  con- 
flilence  that  God  has  in  store  for  us  a  great 
blessing  in  our  near  future. 

The  season,  or  the  weather  of  late,  has  been 
very  unusual  for  this  period  of  the  year.  For 
the  last  three  weeks  it  has  been  more  like 
mid-summer  than  mid-autumn.  Scarce  a 
cloud  has  been  seen  in  our  skies,  nor  one 
chilling  blast  come  over  our  lake,  for  twenty 
days.  The  weather  has  been  quite  too  warm 
for  personal  comfort,  but  in  other  respects  it 
has  proved  a  blessing  to  the  people.  Summer 
crops  were  unusually  late,  and  one  month  ago 
there  was  great  danger  that  early  frosts 
would  be  the  ruin  of  the  unripened  corn  and 
certain  other  crops ;  but  the  warm  weather 
of  October  has  s.aved  us  from  this  calamity. 
There  has  not  yet  been  any  frost  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  Builders  have  been  able  to  push 
their  many  contracts,  and  all  kinds  of  busi¬ 
ness  have  found  a  blessing  in  our  beautiful 
autumnal  sun-shine. 

You  have  heard  how  our  State  election  of 
la-st  Tues<lay  resulted.  Of  course  one  of  our 
great  parties  is  jubilant  to  a  high  degree, 
while  the  other  does  not  seem  to  be  in  the 
happiest  mood.  At  last  we  can  saj-  one  good 
thing  of  the  “  Bag  Babj',”  it  is  dead. 


FOKKIGX  St'.XDAY-SCHOOI,  ASSOCI.ATIOX. 

The  anniversary  meeting  of  the  Foreign 
Sunday-school  Association  was  held  in  the 
Clinton-avenue  Congregational  church  (Dr. 
Budington’sl,  Brooklyn,  on  Sunday  evening, 
and  was  well  attended.  The  Tre.asurer  re¬ 
ported  the  amount  of  gifts  from  Oct.  3,  1878, 
to  Oct.  1,  1879,  at  $3,253.05.  The  monej’  is 
expendo<l  as  soon  as  received.  While  not 
claiming  that  all  the  Sunday-schools  named 
In  the  report  are  the  result  of  this  quiet  agen¬ 
cy,  the  following  estimates  (some  of  which 
are  only  approximate)  are  given,  that  the  pa¬ 
trons  of  the  Association  may  learn  the  pres¬ 
ent  condition  of  Sunday-schools  in  the  coun¬ 
tries  where  this  organization  is  at  work : 
Italy,  160  schools,  6,500  scholars;  Spain,  100 
schools,  3,500 scholars;  France,  1,082  schools, 
2,000  teachers,  50,000  scholars;  Syria,  24 
schools;  Japan,  40  schools;  Portugal,  30 
schools;  German  Switzerland,  405  schools; 
Gtermany,  1,977  schools,  teachers  8,325,  schol¬ 
ars  162,251. 


FKOM  THE  MOKMOS  COUNTRY. 

By  Eev.  George  W.  Gallagher. 

Polygamists  are  still  as  defiant  cs  ever. 
Polygamous  marriages  still  take  place  in  op¬ 
position  to  law,  civilization,  and  the  voice  of 
fortj’-flve  millions  of  people.  On  Monday 
night.  Sept.  29th,  apostle  Erastus  Snow,  at 
the  town  of  Nephi,  said:  “In  spite  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  United  States  and  its  officials, 
we  will  do  as  we  please.  We  will  not  submit 
to  the  President  nor  the  Government,  nor  to 
any  Judge,  Marshal,  Sheriff,  Constable,  or 
anj’  Government  official.  Wo  will  see  them 
in  hell  first.”  And  to  this  profane  and  trea¬ 
sonable  utterance  all  “  Mormon  Israel  ”  pres¬ 
ent  said  “Amen !  ” 

“  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune,”  a  perfect  apostle 
of  truth  and  liberty,  has  greatly  exasperated 
the  “Saints”  by  exposing  the  secrets  of  the 
“  Endowment  House.”  The  writer  of  this  ex¬ 
pose  of  Mormon  indecency  and  treason,  has 
very  recently  passed  through  the  “  Endow¬ 
ment  House,”  and  vividly  describes  what 
transpired  there.  The  unveiling  of  the  Inir 
quities  of  the  “  Endowment  House,”  exhibits 
ed  the  Mormons  as  still  as  unchanged  in 
theory  and  practice,  as  in  the  days  when  Mor¬ 
mon  bowieknives  flashed  in  the  United  States 
court-rooms  here,  and  assassinations  were 
every-day  occurrences.  To-day  all  Mormons 
swear  vengeance  against  the  Gentiles  for  the 
deaths  of  the  Joseph  and  Hiram  Smith,  swear 
to  practice  polygamy’  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
and  to  obey  the  order  of  the  priesthood  in 
preference  to  all  law  or  authoritj'.  The  pic¬ 
ture  revealed  bj*  this  writer  shows  Mormon- 
ism  to  be  the  sworn  foe  of  our  Government 
and  to  all  civilization.  Coming  after  repeat¬ 
ed  denials  of  hostility  to  the  Government  by 
Mormon  witnesses  in  the  recent  polygamous 
cases  of  Eeynolds  and  Miles,  this  exposure 
has  greatly  Incensed  the  Mormons,  and  has 
given  a  genuine  picture  of  the  true  character 
of  Mormonism. 

The  charge  of  Chief  Justice  Hunter  to  the 
Grand  Jury  sitting  in  Salt  Lake  City,  has  in¬ 
tensified  the  meaning  of  law  in  this  Territory, 
and  has  added  new  shrillness  to  the  Mormon 
howl  against  the  Law.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
lawyers  here  that  the  Grand  Jury  will  demand 
the  records  of  the  Endowment  House,  and 
obtain  from  these  records  the  names  of  those 
who  have  entered  into  polygamy  in  defiance 
of  the  anti-polygamy  law  of  1862.  As  that 
law  now  stands,  the  conviction  of  a  polyga¬ 
mist  depends  on  proving  the  marriage  cere¬ 
mony  with  wife  number  two,  or  three,  etc., 
as  having  occurred  at  a  certain  place  and  date. 
This  polygamous  marriage  cannot  now  be 
proven ;  for  no  Mormon  will  swear  that  he 
saw  a  brother  Mormon  enter  polygamy  in  the 
Endowment  House;  consequently  the  anti¬ 
polygamy  law  of  1862  is  virtually  a  dead  let¬ 
ter.  The  conviction  of  Reynolds  and  Miles 
was  an  accident,  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  the 
case  of  Reynolds,  wife  number  two  innocent¬ 
ly  testified  that  she  was  married  to  George 
Reynolds  in  the  Endowment  House ;  and  the 
wife  number  two  of  Miles  voluntarily  testi¬ 
fied  to  that  fact.  But  Reynolds’  wife  num¬ 
ber  two  did  not  intend  to  convict  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  it  was  by  accident  that  she  was  in 
the  court-room  as  a  witness.  'Very  few  po¬ 
lygamous  wives  will  testify  against  their  hus¬ 
bands,  and  very  few  convictions  of  polygamy 
are  the  consequence. 

Judge  Hunter  in  his  charge  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  was  loyal  to  the  Government,  and  forci¬ 
bly  laid  down  the  law.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  his  charge : 

Polygamy  is  a  crime,  made  so  in  the  eyes  of 
nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  certainly 
so  in  all  the  Christian  nations,  and  absolutely  and 
positively  so  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  you,  gentlemen,  acting  under  the  terrible 
solemnity  of  your  oaths,  are  called  upon  to  sup¬ 
press  it.  Without  you  indict  parties  engaged  in 
the  crime,  this  Court  cannot  convict. 

You  ought  further  to  understtind  that  this  act  of 
Congress  was  not  passed  simply  to  grace  the  stat¬ 
ute  books,  that  future  generations  might  read  it — 
but  that  it  was  enacted  in  good  faith ;  that  there  is 
a  determination  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
enforce  it.  The  peace  of  the  land,  the  perpetuity 
of  our  free  institutions,  the  ennobling  of  posterity 
and  the  present  generation,  and  the  demands  of 
civilization,  imperatively  require  that  it  shall  be 
done. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States— represent¬ 
ing  as  it  does  the  advance  of  civilization,  and 
whoso  moral  influence  is  felt  the  world  over— and 
polygamy  cannot  exist  within  the  same  limits ;  and 
It  is  more  than  apparent,  it  will  not  be  the  Govern¬ 
ment  that  will  have  to  succumb.  It  will  not  do  for 
a  small  portion  of  the  population,  representing 
not  more  than  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand,  to 
dictate  what  forty-five  millions  shall  do.  The  law 
dictated  by  the  people  must  stand,  and  be  enforced, 
and  you  are  expected  to  aid  therein. 

Judge  Hunter’s  charge  expresses  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  every  loyal  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  that  those  senti¬ 
ments  will  be  realized  by  a  vigorous  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  polygamists,  and  the  breaking  up  of 
that  sink  of  iniquity,  that  lecherous  nurse  of 
polygamy.that  hot-bed  of  treason— the  Endow¬ 
ment  House,  where  Mormons  swear  vengeance 
to  the  Gentiles,  defiance  to  the  Government, 
and  eternal  obedience  to  the  priesthood,  in 
preference  to  all  law  and  authority.  Any 
divulging  of  the  secrets  of  that  House,  is 
visited  with  a  brutal  and  horrible  punish¬ 
ment  :  the  throat  is  to  bo  cut  from  ear  to 
ear,  the  tongue  is  to  bo  torn  out,  and  disem- 
bowelment  must  take  place.  One’s  blood 
curdles  at  such  a  picture.  Yet  Mormons  call 
Mormonism  a  holy  and  comforting  religion. 
Sold  (body,  mind,  and  soul)  to  illiterate  and 
avaricious  pi  iests.  Mormons  cannot  see  their 
slavery. 

The  outlook  for  missions  in  this  Territory 
is  very  promising.  Polygamy  must  die  a  le¬ 
gal  death.  The  religious  slavery,  the  false¬ 
hoods  and  perjury  and  crimes  of  Mormonism, 
are  beginning  to  react.  The  leaven  of  intel¬ 
ligence  is  working,  and  will  soon  permeate 
the  whole  Mormon  mass.  Railroads  are 
breaking  the  chains  of  Mormon  despotism. 
The  Gospel — the  free,  the  comforting  Gospel, 
untrammeled  by  priestcraft  —  is  even  now 
glad  tidings  to  many  souls  weary  of  the  bur¬ 
dens  of  hypocritical  Mormonism. 


The  statistical  report  of  the  Presbytery  of 
Buffalo,  as  tabulated  and  published  by  Rev. 
D.  R.  Frazer  and  Rev.  H.  M.  Parsons,  com¬ 
mittee  of  Presbytery,  differs  In  the  footing  of 
each  column  save  one,  with  the  table  in  the 
General  Assembly  Minutes.  Of  the  33  chur¬ 
ches  10  are  in  the  city.  These  have  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  2824;  the  23  country  churches 
have  2622  members ;  total  5445.  The  Sabbath 
school  membership  in  the  city  is  4478;  out  of 
it  2959;  total  7437.  The  contributions  to 
Home  Missions,  the  last  year,  of  the  cit3' 
churches  were  $4688;  the  other  23  churches 
$1853 ;  total  $5541.  To  Foreign  Missions,  city 
$3608 ;  the  other  churches  $1501 ;  total  $5109. 
All  the  money  raised  for  all  purposes  amount¬ 
ed  to  $157,834 ;  an  average  of  $29  per  church 


member.  Of  this,  $32,858  was  for  benevolence, 
$15,898  going  to  tlie  Boards.  Additions  to 
the  churciies,  159  on  examination,  and  129  bj’ 
letter. 


L,ITKKARY. 

The  November  Scribner  (of  which  100,000 
copies  arc  printed)  opens  with  two  frontis¬ 
piece  portraits  of  Bayard  Taylor — one  of  them 
a  replica  of  a  bronze  bas-relief.  The  full- 
face  likeness  is  a  very  fine  one.  Of  literary 
attractions,  Mr.  Cable’s  new  story  (and  first 
novel)  of  Creole  Life,  which  succeeds  Mrs. 
Burnett’s  “Haworth’s,”  and  is  to  be  one  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  the  magazine  for 
the  next  twelve  months,  now  begins  under 
title  of  “  The  Grandissimes.”  The  “  Missis¬ 
sippi  Jetties  ”  are  illustrated,  and  described 
by  E.  L.  Corthell.  A  paper  on  “The  Agricul¬ 
tural  Distress  in  Great  Britain  ”  is  contribut¬ 
ed  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Quinn  of  the  New  Jersey 
State  Agricultural  Association;  and  this  is 
contrasted  by  Mr.  Henry  King’s  “  Picturesque 
Features  of  Kansas  Farming,”  which  inci¬ 
dentally  shows  an  unexampled  state  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Illustrated  papers  of  an  interest 
somewhat  allied  to  these,  are  on  “Bare  Lawn 
Trees,”  by  Mr.  Samuel  Parsons,  Jr.,  of  Flush¬ 
ing,  L.  I.,  and  oil  “  Success  with  Small 
Fruits,”  by  Rev.  E.  P.  Roe  of  Cornwall.  Nine 
other  papers,  and  a  half  dozen  poems,  give 
further  variety.  Dr.  Holland  discusses  “  The 
Nation’s  Doctors”  and  “Is  Life  Worth  Liv¬ 
ing'!’”  The  “Home  and  Society”  depart¬ 
ment  contains  practical  advice  on  several  im¬ 
portant  matter. 

The  November  North  American  Review 
gives  the  “  other  side”  of  the  “  Woman  Ques¬ 
tion  ”  as  seen  by  Mrs.  Howe,  Col.  Higginson, 
Lucy  Stone,  Mrs.  Stanton,  and  Wendell  Phil¬ 
lips — five  against  one.  That  “one,”  it  will 
be  remembered,  was  Mr.  Francis  Parkman, 
in  the  previous  number  of  the  Review.  The 
same  magazine  contains  notable  revelations 
of  confused  events  at  the  outbreak  of  our 
civil  war — a  batch  of  letters  from  Stanton  to 
Buchanan ;  .and  Part  IV.  of  the  very  fr.ank 
.and  instructive  Diary  of  a  Pulilic  Man — like 
enougli  Charles  Francis  Adams.  For  the 
rest,  the  most  exacting  rc.aders  should  be 
satisfied  with  Prof.  Bowen’s  talk  about  Mal- 
thurianism,  Darwinism,  .and  Pessimism ;  Prof. 
Perry  hits  at  Tariff  Reactions,  etc. 

The  International  Review  for  November 
contains  chapters  on  “  Tlie  Use  and  Abuse  of 
the  Pardoning  Power,”  “  The  Dawn  of  Better 
Times,”  etc. 

The  Magazine  of  Art  ior  October  opens 
with  a  portrait  and  sketch  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Butler,  who  won  fame  as  Miss  Thompson, 
the  painter  of  “Tlie  Roll  Call.”  American 
Artists  and  American  Art,  by  William  Wet- 
more  Story,  has  reached  the  fifth  instalment, 
and  Mr.  Story’s  “Sybil”  and  “Cleopatra” 
are  passably  engraved.  As  a  whole  the  num¬ 
ber  is  a  good  one,  and  we  observe  the  an¬ 
nouncement  that  the  success  of  the  Magazine 
has  been  such  as  to  justify  its  enlargement, 
and  that  without  increase  of  price.  New 
York :  Cassell,  Better,  Galpin  &  Co. 

The  American  Tr.act  Society  (150  Nassau 
street)  have  issued  ‘  Sunny  Hours  ’  and  ‘  H.ap- 
py  Home  Stories,’  each  pp.  47,  24mo;  also 
•Books  for  our  Birdies,’  being  ten  pocket- 
sized  primers  in  a  box.  They  are  all  in  neat 
paper  covers,  and  quite  protu.'^aly  iR titrated. 
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PEKSONAI.  AND  NEWS  ITEMS. 

Bayard  Taylor’s  beautiful  place,  Codarcroft, 
is  to  bo  sold  at  private  sale,  Mrs.  Taylor  not 
finding  it  desirable  to  keep  up  so  largo  an  es¬ 
tablishment. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  tiic  inventor  of  the  Audi- 
phones,  has  sent  one  of  them  to  the  Princess 
of  Wales.  The  son  of  John  Bright,  when  in 
Chicago  not  long  ago,  bought  two  of  them. 

•John  B.  Gough  delivered  his  farewell  ad¬ 
dress  in  England  at  the  Metropolitan  Taber¬ 
nacle.  Mr.  Spurgeon  presided,  and  present¬ 
ed  him  with  his  sermons,  in  twenty-four  vol¬ 
umes,  as  a  testimonial  to  the  orator,  on  his 
departure. 

Frederick  Douglass  writes  to  the  colored 
citizens  of  Petersburg,  Va.,  that  he  is  against 
repudiation  in  every  form,  and  urges  the 
Freedinon  to  oppose  “I’eadjustmont”  or  re¬ 
pudiation  in  whatever  shape  it  is  suggested. 

Dr.  F.  Julius  Le  Moyne,  the  prominent  ad¬ 
vocate  of  cremation,  died  at  W.ashington,  Pa., 
Oct.  14,  at  the  ago  of  eighty-one.  His  body 
was  burned  in  his  own  furnace  on  the  16th, 
prefaced  by  religious  ceremonies  at  home. 
Dr.  Le  Moyne  was  the  son  of  a  French  phy¬ 
sician,  who  settled  in  Washington,  and  ac¬ 
quired  a  largo  fortune  by  his  practice  among 
the  mountaineers.  His  son  has  for  years 
been  well  known  throughout  'Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

On  Saturday  the  assembly  of  Governors  to 
arrange  the  details  of  the  Centennial  anniver- 
sarj’  of  the  surrender  of  the  English  Army  at 
Yorktown,  met  in  Philadelphia  and  heartily 
commended  such  an  anniversary  to  the  notice 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
unanimously  resolved  that  a  committee  of 
one  from  each  State  be  nominated  by  the 
Governors  thereof,  of  which  committee  Gov¬ 
ernor  Halliday  shall  be  chairman,  be  appoint¬ 
ed  to  make  proper  arrangements  for  such 
celebration.  Governors  Andrews  of  Connec¬ 
ticut;  Halliday  of  Virginia;  Hoyt  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  ;  Simpson  of  South  Carolina ;  Jarvis 
of  North  Carolina;  Hall  of  Delaware ;  Carroll 
of  Maryland,  and  Colonel  Lincoln,  represent¬ 
ing  Governor  Talbot  of  Massachusetts,  were 
present. 

On  the  16th,  the  Albany  Day  Line  of  steam¬ 
ers  made  the  last  of  the  season. 

The  number  of  Memphis  yellow  fever  cases 
reported  for  the  week,  was  59 — whites  42,  col¬ 
ored  17;  total  to  date,  1,840.  Total  deaths 
from  yellow  fever  for  the  week,  31 ;  total  to 
date,  456.  The  Howard  Association  has  101 
nurses  on  duty,  attending  60  white  and  31 
colored  families. 

An  election  was  hold  at  New  Britain,  Conn., 
on  the  17th,  to  decide  the  question  of  build¬ 
ing  a  new  public  schoolhouse,  or  allowing  the 
j  Catholics  to  furnish  the  building  and  control 
1  the  school.  The  result  was  a  majority  of  589 
j  against  the  Catholic  plan,  on  a  total  vote  of 
2,285. 

1  The  amount  of  grain  afloat  on  the  canal  be- 
I  tween  Buffalo  ami  Oswego  on  Saturday  at 
noon,  coming  toward  tide- water,  was :  Wheat, 
2,238,000  bushels;  corn,  790,000  bushels; 
oats,  102,000  bushels ;  barley,  382,000  bush¬ 
els;  rye,  43,000  bushels. 


On  the  18th  of  Oetoijcr  occurred  the  inaugural 
exorcises  Salem,  Va.,  which  constituted  Prof.  J. 
D.  Drehor  the  third  President  of  Roanoke  College. 
Pr.;f.  Drelicr  is  a  native  of  Soutii  Carolina,  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Roanoke  College  in  1871,  and  is  now  in  his 
thirty-thiril  year.  A  congratulatory  address  was 
delivered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Krauth,  and  the  address  of 
Induction  was  made  by  J.  J.  Moorman,  M.D.,  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  new  President  deliv¬ 
ered  a  most  excellent  address  of  more  than  an 
hour  in  length  on  the  tniining  of  the  whole  man  in 
preparing  him  for  a  useful  life.  On  tlie  Siime  oc¬ 
casion  the  formal  opening  of  the  Bittle  Memorial 
Library  Building  of  Ro.anoke  College  took  place. 
The  building  w;is  named  in  memory  of  Rev.  D.  F. 
Bittle,  D.D.,  first  president  of  the  College.  The 
memorial  address  was  delivered  by  Prof.  8.  C. 
IVells  of  the  faculty,  who  was  associated  witli  Dr. 
Bittle. 

Several  Boston  geiitlonieii  have  undertaken 
to  provide  a  reading-room  for  newsboys  and 
bootblacks,  where  they  can  have  proper  books 
and  papers,  pleasant  games  and  occasional 
entertainments.  Encouragonieiit  towards  the 
savings  of  earnings  will  be  a  practical  feature 
of  the  institution. 

The  Rt.  Rev.  James  O’Connor,  Vicar-Apos¬ 
tolic  of  Nebraska,  has  explained  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  objects  of  the  Irish  Catholic  Coloni¬ 
zation  Society.  The  prime  purpose  is  to  in¬ 
duce  Catholics  to  emigrate  in  colonies  so  tliat 
tliey  may  retain  their  religious  faith  and 
transmit  it  to  their  offsfiring.  The  Soeietj’  is 
a  joint  stock  company,  witli  a  capital  of  $100,- 
000,  represented  by  1,000  shares.  It  is  pro¬ 
posed  to  buy  50,000  acres  of  Lind  in  Nebraska 
or  Minnesota  at  $1.50  an  acre.  The  speaker 
said:  “It  would  surprise  Catholics  in  the 
East  to  know  how  many  have  been  lost  to  the 
faith  in  the  West  during  the  last  half  century. 
In  Nebraska  alone,  with  its  sparse  popula¬ 
tion,  the  number  thus  lost  has  been  from  10,- 
000  to  15,000,  and  the  Church  has  no  more 
bitter  enemies  to-day  than  these  children  of 
Catholic  parents.” 

General  Grant’s  Japanese  attendant,  Skni- 
chi  Yanada,  who  served  him  as  interpreter  in 
the  Mikado’s  empire,  and  who  still  accompa¬ 
nies  him,  takes  eofiious  notes  in  Japanese  of 
all  that  is  going  on  at  the  receptions.  He 
says  that  General  Grant  was  the  first  Ameri¬ 
can  who  was  ever  ])orinitted  to  shake  hands 
with  the  Emperor  of  Japan. 

A  few  diiys  ago  a  firm  in  Baltimore  sold  to 
a  inarketinaii  four  coops  of  chickens  received 
from  the  West.  On  the  delivery  of  one  of 
the  coops,  two  rolls  of  paper  were  found  in 
tlie  bottom,  one  of  which  contained  $5,000  in 
bills,  and  the  other  $2,500.  These  packages 
were  ascertained  to  have  been  misplaced  by 
a  careless  express  agent  at  Boiiwood,  on  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad;  that  during 
the  transfer  of  express  matter  by  the  agents 
at  that  point,  the  agent  coming  East  took  the 
packages,  receipted  for  them,  and  tempora¬ 
rily  placed  them  on  the  coop.  In  tlie  hurry 
of  the  moment  they  were  forgotten,  and  when 
the  coop  was  moved,  the  two  bundles  of  mo¬ 
ney  fell  inside. 

The  rowing  match  fiasco  of  Hanlan  and 
Courtney  at  Chautauqua  Lake,  through  the 
cutting  of  the  latter’s  boat,  was  ended  by 
Hanlan’s  rowing  over  the  course  in  the  fastest 
time  on  record,  viz:  33m.  56Js.  Hanlan 
offered  Courtney  one  of  his  boats,  which  was 
declined.  Courtnej'  claims  that  Hanlan  tried 
to  induce  him  to  sell  the  race.  Over  10,000 
people  were  disgusted  with  the  whole  affair. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Blaikie  had  no  idea  of  being 
fooled,  and  made  an  award  in  favor  of  Han¬ 
lan. 

Bush  fires  were  so  extensive  alone  the  line 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ottawa  Railway  on 
the  19th,  that  a  gang  of  men  are  engaged 
night  and  day  watching  and  battling  the 
flames. 

Friday  evening  the  new  bridge  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  Creek  Valley  Railroad,  over  Big  Walnut 
Creek,  ten  miles  from  Columbus,  Ohio,  fell 
with  a  tenable  cnasli  Into  the  water.  Eight 
workmen  were  on  the  bridge  at  the  time,  and 
their  escape  from  death  was  miraculous.  Five 
of  them  were  slightly  injured.  The  accident 
w.as  caused  bj’  a  defective  trestle. 

The  prolonged  litigation  over  the  right  to 
the  telephone  patents  has  been  closed  at  last, 
so  that  all  the  parties.  Gray  in  Cliicago,  Bell 
in  Boston,  Edison  in  Menlo  Park,  and  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Companj’ — repre¬ 
senting  the  two  latter  inventoi'S,  are  entirely 
satisfied.  The  telephone  business  in  the 
United  States  will  hereafter  be  conducted  by 
the  National  Bell  Telephone  Company,  wliich 
will  pay  a  royjilty  to  all  others  concerned. 

Nows  from  Montreal  on  the  17lh  stated 
that  the  dense  smoke  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
river  continued.  Navigation  was  entirely 
suspended  for  many  hours.  The  “  Sarmari- 
tan,”  whicli  left  Montreal  on  that  day  for 
Quebec,  after  a  prolonged  detention,  only  got 
forty  miles  down  the  river,  and  was  then 
forced  to  anchor.  The  Princess  and  suite 
were  at  Quebec  awaiting  the  “Sarmaritan’s  ” 
arrival. 

Advices  from  Abroad. 

Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  British  command¬ 
er  in  Africa,  has  announced  publicly  that  the 
Transvaal  must  be  annexed  to  the  other  pos¬ 
sessions  of  England  in  that  countrj'.  Tliis 
will  be  a  blow  to  the  Boers,  or  Dutch  farmers, 
who  have  thus  far  held  on  to  the  principle  of 
self-government  with  great  tenacitj’.  It  is 
said  the}'  can  bring  twenty  thousand  men  in¬ 
to  the  field.  Yet  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
will  venture  into  the  footsteps  of  the  Zulus. 

On  the  17th  snow  fell  at  Vienna,  Austria, 
to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches.  At  Gratz 
it  drifted  several  feet  high.  This  weather  is 
unprecedented  is  October. 

War  estimates  have  been  agreed  upon  by 
the  Austrian  and  Hungarian  Governments  to 
maintain  the  imperial  army  at  an  effective 
force  of  800,000  men  for  the  next  ten  years. 
The  Hungarian  Government  has  submitted, 
with  this  estimate,  a  statement  showing  that 
when  the  military  systems  now  in  progress 
are  completed,  Italy  will  have  over  2,000,000 
soldiers;  that  France  now  has  1,815,000  sol¬ 
diers,  .and  in  1892  will  have  2,723,(K)0;  that 
Russia  already  disposes  of  2,389,(M)0  soldiers, 
while  Austro-Hungary  has  1,194,000. 

The  hurricane  on  the  16th,  at  Madrid,  Spain, 
accompanied  by  heavy  rains,  was  of  a  most 
disastrous  character.  The  rivers  Mundo  and 
Segura  flooded  the  valleys  through  whlcli 
they  run.  The  cities  of  Lorca,  Oripuela, 
Murcia,  Crevillente,  and  many  villages  were 
injured,  and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled 
to  fly  without  their  property.  Streams  were 
covered  with  wrecks  of  farm  houses,  agricul¬ 
tural  Implements,  dead  cattle  and  human 
corpses.  Churches  and  public  buildings  were 
occupied  by  thousands  of  fugitives.  Nows 
was  also  received  on  Saturday  that  further 
inundations  occurred  in  the  provinces  of  Al- 


meri;i,  Malaga,  and  Alicante.  Several  per¬ 
sons  were  killed,  and  much  damage  was  also 
done  to  property.  In  the  Malaga  find  Alicante  ; 
districts  2,000  houses  h.ave  been  destroyed,  ; 
and  it  is  believed  that  over  1000  jiersons  have  \ 
boon  drowned ;  570  bodies  have  already  been  ; 
recovered.  | 

Further  details  have  been  received  respect-  j 
ing  the  attack  of  the  Afghans  on  the  British  j 
troops  on  the  14tli :  Four  thousand  Afghans  { 
made  a  desperate  .attack  upon  the  British  | 
camp,  but  were  repulsed  at  the  point  of  the  I 
bayonet,  leaving  on  tlie  field  40  killed  and  200 
wounded,  and  two  standanls.  The  British 
pursued  them  two  miles.  The  British  loss 
was  two  killed  and  fourteen  wounded. 

Matters  at  Cabul  are  still  unsettled,  Amcor 
Yakoob  Khan  has  announced  to  General 
Roberts  that  he  will  abdicate.  On  enter¬ 
ing  the  city  General  Roberts  made  a  siieeeh 
ill  which  he  advoc.ated  stidngent  measures, 
and  said  that  buildings  of  the  Bala-Hissar 
and  of  the  city  interfering  with  proper  mili¬ 
tary  occupation  will  bo  destroyed.  .Y  heavy 
fine  will  be  levied  on  the  citizens.  A  military 
governor  will  be  placed  over  the  city  and 
country  within  a  radius  of  ten  miles.  All  the 
inhabitants  under  his  jurisdiction  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  surrender  their  arms  within  a  week 
on  pain  of  death  if  they  fail  to  do  so.  Re¬ 
wards  will  bo  paid  for  the  denunciation  and 
conviction  of  any  person  concerneil  in  the  j 
massacre  of  the  British  embassy.  It  is  to  be  | 
added  that  a  terrilile  explosion  occurred  at  j 
Cabul  on  the  20th,  blowing  up  the  magazine 
in  the  citadel,  containing  820,000  shot  and 
shell  and  six  tons  of  guiqiowder,  killing 
thirty  British  soldiers  and  a  large  number  of 
bystanders.  Fighting  has  been  renewed  at 
Ali-Khevl. 

City  and  Vicinity. 

Alarm  prevails  in  Newburg,  at  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  water  famine.  At  'Washington  Lake 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  eighteeii-iiich 
main  has  decreased  to  two  inches.  The 
greatest  economy  has  been  ordered  by  the 
city  authorities. 

The  great  blocks  of  .stone  quarrying  at  the 
Portland  quarries  near  Middletown,  Conn., 
for  President  Vanderbilt’s  new  house  in  this 
city,  are  objects  of  much  local  interest. 
Some  of  them  weigh  fifteen  tons,  and  on  one 
.are  the  tracks  of  a  prehistoric  animal,  whose 
foot,  from  heel  to  too,  must  have  been  fifteen 
Inches  in  length. 

On  Sunday  the  Exchange  Steam  Mills  and 
Grain  Elevator  of  this  city  were  destroyed. 
Loss  $100,000.  Daniel  D.  Mangan  was  j>ro- 
prletor.  In  addition  to  this  loss,  considera¬ 
ble  damage  was  done  by  water  and  smoke,  to 
tlie  grain  storage  warehouse  of  Mr.  Lawrence, 
adjoining  the  burned  mills.  There  were  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  thousand  dollars  worth  of  grain 
stored  in  the  building. 

The  Old  Gentlemen’s  Un'sectarian  Home  of 
New  York  has  during  the  season  given  free 
drives  to  2,004  poor  persons  taken  from  the 
various  charitable  institutions  and  hospitals. 

We  referred  last  week  to  the  effects  of  the 
warm  weather  upon  fruits  and  potatoes — es¬ 
pecially  pears,  apples,  and  quinces,  almost 
destroying  the  last  named  crop.  Tomatoes 
have  also  been  unduly  hastened  in  ripening. 
One  of  the  phenomena  of  the  season  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  crop  of  raspberries  and  strawberries. 
This  crop  has  for  the  past  two  weeks  been 
offered  in  New  York  from  Delaware  and 
Maryland.  One  grower  has  shipped  at  one 
time  as  many  as  120  pints  of  raspberries  of 
the  second  crop  of  this  season. 
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New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  20,  1879. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  an  in¬ 
crease  of  $470,300  in  surplus  reserve,  which 
now  stand.s  at  $1,279,975,  against  $4, '240,750  at 
this  time  last  year,  and  $7,578,825  at  the  cor¬ 
responding  period  in  1877.  The  loans  show  a 
loss  this  week  of  $1,196,300;  the  specie  is  up 
$3,817,300;  the  legal  tenders  are  decreased 
$3,340,800;  the  deposits  other  than  United 
States  are  up  $24,800,  and  the  circulation  is 
increased  $206,700. 

Call  loans  on  stocks  were  worth  7  per  cent, 
during  most  of  last  week,  and  in  many  cases 
cost  ji  bonus  of  1-16  to  J  besides ;  Saturday 
the  rate  fell  to  6  per  cent,  by  1  P.  M.,  and 
closed  at  5  per  cent.  Time  loans  on  first- 
class  stocks  are  6a6J  per  cent.,  and  7  on  in¬ 
ferior  but  marketable  kinds ;  fancy  stocks 
have  been  turned  at  differences  which  make 
the  money  cost  18  to  ;25  per  cent,  interest. 
Call  loans  on  Governments  were  5a6,  closing 
at  4a5;  time  loans  4Ja5  per  cent.  Prime 
commercial  discounts  are  5a6^  per  cent. 

The  stock  speculation  was  less  active  as 
tlie  week  moved  on,  declining  from  503,000 
shares  on  Monday  to  214,000  on  Saturday.  A 
feature  of  the  week  was  the  upward  turn  in 
investment  stocks — very  marked  in  Rock 
Island,  New'  York  Central,  and  Chicago,  Bur¬ 
lington,  and  Quincy.  Erie  fluctuated,  but 
within  a  narrow'er  range  than  recently.  The 
telegraph  shares  were  buoyant  on  reports 
that  the  opposition  company  had  been  absorb¬ 
ed  by  the  Western  Union.  The  Granger 
shares  declined  sharply  at  the  opening,  but 
rapidly  recovered,  the  statements  of  the 
traffic  and  earnings  of  the  roads  showing  a 
material  increase.  Pacific  Mail  was  very 
firmly  held,  and  moved  independently  of  the 
general  market.  In  the  early  dealings  the 
coal  shares  fell  off  Ja3j  per  cent.,  but  rallied 
quickly,  and  more  than  recovered.  Among 
the  causes  which  imparted  strength,  w'ere  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  coal  agreed  upon  by 
the  coal  companies  at  their  meeting  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  fact  that  the  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna,  and  Western  Company  had  agreed  not 
to  hold  any  auction  sales  during  October  and 
November,  and  the  improved  demand  for  coal 
caused  by  the  renewed  activity  in  the  iron 
industries.  Among  the  Pacific  Railroad 
stocks.  Northern  Pacific  rose  6a7  per  cent., 
and  Kansas  Pacific  6  jier  cent.  Some  of  the 
miscellaneous  shares,  notably  Quicksilver 
and  Nashville,  Chattanooga  and  St.  Louis, 
were  very  buoyant  in  the  final  dealings,  and 
the  general  market  closed  strong. 

The  speculation  in  stocks  has  grown  to 
such  proportions  as  to  excite  some  apprehen¬ 
sions  in  conservative  quarters.  It  is  stated 
that  within  a  year,  26  stocks  of  railroads  that 
have  paid  no  dividends,  have  risen  in  the 
market  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  139  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars.  The  rise  in  the  bonds  of 
eleven  roads  amounts  to  nearly  nine  millions ; 
but  the  bonds  are  certainly  good  property; 
while  but  few  of  the  speculators  can  know 
that  the  stocks  are  good  property  at  the  new 
prices. 


Govornmeiit  bonds  are  about  }  higher  all 
round.  The  national  banks  absorbed  some 
$1,400,000  for  basis  of  circulation,  and  the 
speculative  demand  continues  good.  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  3.65s  are  steady  at  84; 
Louisiana  consols  advanced  3  per  cent,  to  46 ; 
Tennessee  sixes,  old  issues,  .are  3  higher  at 
35  bid ;  Virginia  consols,  ex-matured,  ad¬ 
vanced  in  Baltimore  from  61  to  66,5  Diid  fell 
off  to  621.  Railroad  bonds  are  steady  for 
standard  investments,  and  irregular  for  spec¬ 
ulative  varieties,  w'hich  have  sympathized 
with  the  stocks  connected  with  them. 

The  course  of  the  market  during  the  week, 
is  further  indicated  in  the  Table  below,  the 
final  column  of  which  gives  the  quotatioi  s  of 
a  year  ago  for  convenience  of  comparisons : 

HlsliPSt.  Lowest.  1S78. 

United  States  4s,  1907,  coupon _ 102  1 

United  states  IJs,  1S91,  coup . 105^  1 

Unlleil  Statesos,  1881,  coup . 103jj  P 

New  York  Coutral . 125  1 

Harlem . 156  i 

Uock  Island . 1481  ] 

ChlenKo,  Bur.  &  Quincy . ;  ...119  1 

Panama  . 180  1 

Fort  Wayne .  . 

Pittsburg .  104}  1 

Illinois  Central . 97 

ChlcaRo  &  Alton .  97j 

Chicago  aud  Alton  preferred . . 

Erie  .  41 1 

Erie  pref . 66  ' 

I.ake  Shori- .  98 

Canada  Southern .  75J 

Wabash .  47 

Northwestern . 874 

Northwestern  pref . 103)  1 

Milwaukee  .t  St.  Paul .  73 

Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  pref . 994 

Del.,  Lack.,  i:  Western . 78; 

New  Jersey  Central .  73 

Del.  .ic  Iluilson  Canal .  66f 

Morris  &  Essex .  99 

Mlehlgan  Central .  90 

t'hic.  St.  Paul  &  Minn . 46t 

Union  Pad  tic .  _ .  94) 

Kansas  Pad  lie . .' . 81 

Cleve.,  Col.,  cm.  &  Ind . 67) 

Clevo.,  Chic.  A  Ind.  Cen .  134 

Hannibal  &  St.  Josei.h . 30', 

Hannibal  A  St.  Joseidi  pref .  684 

Ohio  &  Mlssi.sslppl .  24J 

Ohio  A  Mississippi  pref . 544 

St.  Louis  aud  San  Francisco .  20} 

St.  Louis  and  S.  F.  pref . 23'; 

St.  Louis  and  S.  i'.  1st  pref .  48} 

St.  Louis,  K  C.  &  N .  33 

St.  Louis,  K.  C.  &  N.  pref . 65* 

Mo.,  Kansas  A  Texas .  234 

Iron  Mountain .  47} 

Louisville  A  Nashville .  69 

Northern  Pacific .  32} 

Northern  Paclllc  pref  .  59} 

Bur.,  Cedar  Rapids  AN . C7 

Western  Union. .  100 

A  A  P.  Telegraph .  43 

Paclllc  Mall .  33J 

Adams  E.vprcss . 107  1 

Wells,  Fargo  A  Co . 105  1 

American  Express . 60 

United  States  Express . 55 

New  Y'ork  Elevateil . 122  1 

5Ietroi>olltan  Elevated . 115  1 

Manhattan  Elevated .  46} 
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NE'W  YORK  PRODUCE  MARKET, 

New  York.  Monday,  Oct.  20, 1879. 

BBE.4D8TrFFS — The  week  opened  a  little  depressed 
on  Monday,  but  the  day  closed  steadier,  without 
much  acceleration  of  movement.  For  flour,  extra 
State,  Ac.,  $5.90a6.25:  Western  Spring,  XX  and  XXX, 
$6  40a7..50:  do.  Winter  shipping  extras,  $6.10a6.40:  do. 
XX  aud  XXX,  $6.50a7  50;  Minnesota  patents,  $7aA50; 
city  shipping  extras,  $6  26n6.85;  Southern  bakers’  and 
family  brands,  #7.25a8;  Southern  shipping  extras, 
$6.50a7. 

Wheat  opened  lower,  but  speculation  revived,  and 
the  close  was  dearer,  especially  Winter  growths,  for 
November  and  December;  sales  on  the  spot,  213.000 
bush.,  at31n3:ic.  for  No.  3  Spring;  $1.37}al.38}  for  No. 
2  do. ;  $1.47al  48  for  No.  2  red  and  amber;  and  $1.46a 
1.48  for  No.  1  white ;  and  for  future  delivery,  712,000 
bush,.  Including  No.  2  red  Winter,  $1.47al.49}  for  Oc¬ 
tober,  $1.47 }al  52}  for  November,  and  $1.50al.S5}  for 
December;  aud  No.  1  white,  $1.49  for  October,  $1.47a 
1.51  for  November,  and  $1.50al.54}  for  December, 
closing  at  the  top  flgures  for  both  grades.  Kye  lower, 
and  In  demand  at  89a90c.  Oats  firmer,  but  rather 
slow;  sales  44,000  bush,  at  41a44c.  for  mixed,  and  42a 
a46c,  for  white.  Including  No.  2  mixed  at  43}c.,  and 
do.  white  at  44c.  Indian  corn  fairly  active,  and  clos¬ 
ed  lal}c.  higher;  sales  on  the  sixit,  316,000  bush..  In¬ 
cluding  No  2  mixed  at  60a61}c.  In  store  and  afloat; 
ungraded,  6'ia62c,;  for  future  delivery,  620,000  bush. 
No,  2  mixed  at  6l}c.  for  October,  62a62}c.  for  Novem¬ 
ber,  with  November  held  at  64c.  at  the  close.  Barley 
In  demand  and  firmer;  sales  70,000  bush,  at  95c.a 
$1.03  for  Canada;  SSaDOc.  for  six-rowed  State;  and 
80c.  for  choice  two-rowed  State. 

COTTON — Spots  |}c.  hlgher,  but  quiet;  sales  679  bales. 
Middling  upland,  11c.  Futures  advanced  20a32  points, 
with  much  speculative  excitement,  closing  at  10  96c. 
for  October,  10  70c.  for  November. 

Groceries— Rio  grades  of  coffee  were  Arm  and  fair¬ 
ly  active.  Rice  and  Molasses  quoted  very  Arm, 
though  trade  was  quiet.  Raw  sugars  held  very  firmly. 

Hay  and  Straw— Demand  Is  active.  Offerings  are 
not  large,  and  prices  on  a  firm  basis.  Shipping  bay 
quoted  at  50c.;  retail  lots  at  50a60c.  for  medium, 
and  70a85c.  for  prime;  clover  at  40a50c.  Straw  at 
70c.  for  long  rye,  40a50c.  for  short  rye,  and  45a50c.  for 
oat. 

Pot'LTHY- Offerings  are  moderate  and  prices  strong. 
Quotations  for  live:  Chickens,  Jersey,  per  lb.,  12}a 
13c.;  do.  Western,  per  lb.,  10}all}c. ;  do.  State  and 
Pennsylvania,  llal2c  Fowls,  Jersey,  per  lb.,  Ilal2c. ; 
do.  Western,  per  lb.,  10}allc.  And  dressed— Turkeys 
at  12al5c.  Chickens — Spring,  per  lb.,  at  16al7c.  for 
fancy,  and  llal4c.  for  Western  and  State.  Fowls— 
Philadelphia  dry  picked  at  14c. :  do.  Jersey,  choice, 
l)er  lb.,  at  13al4c. ;  do.  State  and  Western,  scalded,  at 
llal2c. ;  do.  dry  picked,  12al3c. 

PROVISIONS— Pork  higher  and  more  active;  sales  on 
the  spot  700  bbls.  mess,  $10.12}al0.25;  choice  repack¬ 
ed  city,  $11 :  for  future  delivery,  sales  5,500  bbls.  No¬ 
vember,  $1010;  December,  $1015al0.20;  January,  old 
anil  new,  $10.25.  Beef  Arm ;  sales  200  bbls.  extra 
mess,  $llall.50;  60  bbls  city  extra  India  mess,  $23. 
Bacon  more  active,  flrni :  sales  10  bxs  long  clear,  Ojc. : 
600  bxs.  long  clear,  5.90c. ;  and  short  clear,  6.20c.  for 
early  arrival :  250  bxs  long  clear,  for  November,  6.80c. 
Cut  meats  firm  and  quiet;  sales  10,000  lbs.  pickled 
bellies,  10  lbs.,  7c.  Lard  higher  and  qulteactlve;  sales 
on  the  spot  700  tcs.  prime  city,  6.35a6.40c. ;  do.  Western, 
6.50c.;  closing  at  6  55a6.60c. ;  for  future  delivery,  .sales 
13,500  tcs.  November.  6  45a6.47}c.;  December,  6.55a 
6.60c  ;  seller  year,  6.40a6.60c. :  January,  6.65a6.70c. ; 
February,  6.75a6.80. ;  of  refined  1,000  tcs.,  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent,  sold  at  6.90.  Butter  firm  for  flue  gr  ides.  Cheese 
In  demand  and  higher.  Eggs  lighter  at  I7}a22c.,  latter 
for  near-by  stock.  After  ’Change,  sales  of  4,000  tcs. 
lard,  seller  the  year,  at  6.57}c. ;  February,  6.85a6.92}c. ; 
January,  6.75a6.80c. 

Seed — Timothy  is  quiet;  quoted  at  $2.15a2.25  Flax 
lain  demand;  quoted  at  $1.25al.35.  Clover  Is  strong 
at  8a8;c.  for  prime  to  choice;  sales  of  100  bags  choice 
at  8}c.,  and  a  disjiositton  to  hold  higher. 

Sundries — Naval  stores  were  firm  and  very  quiet 
Inconsequence;  spirits  turpentine,  34a36c. ;  common 
to  good  strained  rosins,  $1.45al.50.  Petroleum  firm 
and  dull;  noofferiugs;  refined,  in  bbls.,  7}c.;  cases, 
10}al2c.  Tallow  firm  aud  fairly  active  at  6ja7c.  for 
prime. 

Vegetables— Potatoes  are  rather  easy  In  price  with 
full  offerings,  viz :  Early  Ruse,  State,  per  bbl.,  at 
$1.25al  37 ;  Peerless,  per  bhi.,  $lal.l2.  Sweet  Potatoes 
Delaware,  per  bbl.,  $2a2.25;  do.  Jersey,  per  bbl.,  $1.25 
al.50. 

Wool— The  Boston  wool  sales  for  the  past  week 
reached  the  large  aggregate  of  3,707,000  lbs.,  an  In¬ 
crease  of  2.244,100  Ib.s.  over  the  corresponding  week 
of  last  year.  Notwithstanding  these  large  transac¬ 
tions  the  market  is  free  from  excltenient.  The  only 
Important  change  Is  in  No.  1  fleeces  and  In  desirable 
lots  of  combing  and  delaine  sidectlons,  sales  having 
been  made  as  high  as  46}a47c  ,  an  advance  of  2c.  on 
the  previous  quotations.  The  tendency  of  the  mar¬ 
ket,  however.  Is  decidedly  upward  for  all  kinds. 
Stocks  have  become  materially  reduced.  There  has 
been  quite  a  movemeut  in  Fall  California  to  arrive. 
Sales  comprise  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia 
fleeces  X,  XX  and  No.  1,  at  40a47c. ;  Michigan  and  Wis¬ 
consin  fleeces  X  and  No.  1,  at  36}a43}c. ;  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  fleeces  at  32}a42c. ;  combing  aud  delaine  at  38a 
47c.;  Kentucky  combing  at  34}c. ;  low  unwashed 
combing  at  30c.;  unwashed  and  unmerchantable 
fleeces  at  21a36c. ;  Georgia  at  32a35}c. :  Eastern  and 
Valley  Oregon  at  26a3.>c. ;  Territory  at  18a35c. ;  Texas 
at  26a33c. ;  tub  washed  at  40a47c. :  scoured  at  45a72c. ; 
su|>er  and  X  pulled  at  33a50c.;  Spring  California  at 
18a37}c. ;  Fall  California  at  16a26c. 


CATTLE  MARKET. 

New  York,  Monday,  Oct.  20, 1879. 

Beeves— Beef  rattle  were  active  and  firm  to-day, 
with  general  sales  at  an  advance  of  something  more 
than  }c.  per  Ib.  Poor  to  prime  native  steers  sold  at 
7’a9}c.  per  lb.,  to  dress  55  to  56  lbs.  to  the  gross  cwt. ; 
extra  and  fanc.v  do.  at  10al0}c.,  to  dress  56a67  1b8. ; 
with  one  lot  of  20  premium  Kentucky  bullocks,  1,686 
lbs.  average,  at  10}c. ;  Texas,  Cherokee,  and  Colorado 
steers  from  7c.  to  8o.  i>er  lb.  to  dress  55  lbs.  generally. 
Exporters  used  500  fat  steers  at  9}al01c.  per  Ib.  Ship¬ 
ments  to  Great  Britain  for  the  week,  73  live  cattle 
and  3,670  quarters  of  beef.  Receipts  to-day  and  yes¬ 
terday  4,000,  for  the  wi-ek  9,720. 

Calves— Veal  Calves  were  In  demand  at  full  prices, 
or  5a7}c.  per  lb.,  while  grassers  were  rather  slow  at 
2}a3}c  i>er  lb.  Receipts  for  two  days,  680;  for  the 
week,  3,020. 

Sheep  firm,  lambs  easier.  Volume  of  business 
large.  Sheep  sold  at  4a5}c.  per  lb. ;  lambs  at  S}a6c. 
per  lb.,  generally,  with  a  small  extra  lot  up  to  6}c. 
Shipments  for  the  week,  1,075  carcasses  of  mutton. 
Receipts  yesterday  and  to-day,  14,680;  for  the  week, 
33,180. 

Swine — Live  hogs  were  In  demand  at  higher  flgures, 
and  all  offereil  changed  hands  at  from  $3.90  to  $4  30 
per  100  lbs.  Receipts  for  two  days,  10,600:  for  the 
week,  43,220.  Dressed  hogs  unchanged  at  6a5}c.; 
pigs,  5Jc.  _ _ 
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